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THE  MYTH  OF  THE  BIG 


AND  LITTLE  LOAF. 


Titk  late  Professor  Max  Muller  astonished  me  once  at  Oxford 
by  something  he  happened  to  say  in  connection  with  solar 
myths.  To  that  day,  he  said,  the  imagination  of  the  German 
peasant  was  busy  interweaving  such  myths  with  the  facts  of 
modem  history,  and  some  of  them  were  already  associated  with 
the  life  even  of  Frederick  the  Great.  A  similar  process,  but  in 
a  far  more  astonishing  manner,  has  taken  place  in  this  country, 
amongst  all  classes  alike,  in  connection  with  facts  of  history 
which  are  more  recent  still,  only  the  hero  in  this  case  is  not 
a, man  but  a  measure.  That  measure  is  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  less  than  sixty  years  ago.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
even  in  the  minds  of  educated  statesmen,  has,  as  regards  its  effects, 
and  the  conditions  it  was  invoked  to  meet,  become  more  of  a 
myth  than  the  labours  of  Hercules  or  the  slaying  of  the  dragon 
by  St.  George ;  and  what  statesmen  accept  as  history  the  people 
repeat  as  gospel. 

Put  into  few  words,  the  myth  in  question  is  this.  Prior  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  bread,  for  an  indefinite  period,  had 
been  so  dear  in  this  country,  that  the  poorer  classes  were  chronic¬ 
ally  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation.  The  ships  of  other  nations  were 
hovering  round  our  ports,  laden  with  grain,  which  they  offered 
us  at  almost  nominal  prices;  but  at  each  port  was  a  monster 
in  the  shape  of  the  Territorial  Interest,  which  prevented  this 
fabulous  plenty  from  discharging  itself  on  the  shores  of  want ;  and 
the  haggard  toilers  of  Britain,  with  their  children  sobbing  round 
them,  saw  themselves  doomed  to  the  horrors  of  an  artificial 
famine,  so  that  fat  farmers  might  gorge  themselves,  and  squires 
keep  hounds  and  hunters.  Then  at  last  a  St.  George — commonly 
called  Free  Trade — a  three-headed  saint  compounded  of  Bright, 
Cobden,  and  Peel — suddenly  slew  the  monster,  and  the  evil  spell 
was  broken.  The  hovering  harvests  floated  into  our  happy 
havens.  The  loaf  which  on  Saturday  night  was  the  size  of  an 
old-fashioned  watch  had  swollen  by  Monday  morning  to  the  size 
of  a  large  football.  The  emaciated  toilers  feasted,  and  the  sobbing 
children  sang. 

Such  is  the  story  as  told  us  in  the  hysterical  verses  of  Mrs. 
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Browning.  It  has  been  repeated  at  eveiy  election  for  more  than 
half-a-century.  It  is  repeated  to-day  by  papers  like  The  Spectator 
and  The  Daily  News;  by  associations  like  the  Free  Food  League; 
by  learned  and  talented  politicians  like  Lord  llosebery  and  Sir 
William  Ilarcourt,  and  Mr.  Asquith,  and  is  tattooed  on  the 
imagination  of  half  tlie  electors  of  Great  Britain  in  the  form  of 
the  familiar  picture  of  the  big  and  the  little  loaf. 

Now,  most  of  the  wildest  legends  have  some  foundation  in  fact; 
and  to  say  that  this  stoiy  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  would  be 
nonsense.  It  is  not.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  elements 
of  truth  in  it.  These  are,  however,  so  wildly  distorted — they  are 
put  before  us  in  a  setting  so  fantastically  and  perversely  unreal — 
that  they  are  far  more  misleading  than  they  would  have  been  had 
the  story  been  wholly  false.  I  shall  endeavour  in  the  present 
pages  to  separate  fact  from  legend,  and  to  show  the  reader  what, 
as  an  article  of  supply  and  demand,  has  been  the  history  of  the 
British  loaf  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

The  modern  question  of  free  trade  in  corn  had  no  meaning  for 
Great  Britain  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
matter  of  corn,  till  then,  we  were  self-sufficing.  We  not  only 
normally  grew  as  much  as  we  wanted,  but  we  constantly  had  a 
certain  surplus  for  exportation;  and  Adam  Smith,  when  he  gave 
his  attention  to  Corn  Laws,  was  thinking  of  exports  far  more  than 
of  imports.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first  two  Georges 
the  price  per  quarter  of  wheat  varied  from  thirty-eight  to  forty- 
five  shillings.  During  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  the  price  rose  slightly,  varying  from  forty-two  shil¬ 
lings  to  forty-eight;  but  although  the  population  was  then  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly,  the  country  was  still  so  much  more  than  self- 
sufficing  that  three  thousand  quarters  were  exported  in  the  year 
of  George  III.’s  accession;  and  the  growing  demand  which  the 
growing  population  caused  was  more  than  kept  pace  with  by 
the  enclosure  of  new  areas.  Between  1700  and  1760  the  annual 
rate  of  enclosure  had  been  6,700  acres.  Between  1760  and  1800 
the  average  annual  rate  had  risen  to  70,000.  According  to  Lord 
llawkesbury’s  estimate  in  1773,  the  country  could  produce  wheat 
for  nearly  700,000  persons  more  than  it  had  been  able  to  do 
thirteen  years  before ;  and  so  matters  progressed  for  twenty-two 
years  longer.  There  was  practically  no  bread  question  till  the 
year  1795.  In  that  year  and  the  year  following  there  was  a 
startling  failure  of  crops;  and  Napoleon,  against  its  will,  imposed 
upon  Great  Britain  a  Corn  Law  far  more  stringent  than  any  of  its 
own  making  by  cutting  us  off  completely  from  all  foreign  sup¬ 
plies.  Under  these  conditions,  the  price  of  wheat  per  quarter 
nearly  doubled  its  previous  average,  in  1795,  and  actually  doubled 
it  in  1796,  having  sprung  in  the  former  year  to  eighty-one  shil- 
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lings  and  sixpence,  and  to  ninety-six  shillings  in  the  latter;  nor 
did  any  change  take  place  of  a  permanently  appreciable  kind  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Once  during  that  period  wheat 
was  more  than  six  pounds  a  quarter.  During  three  years  it  was 
more  than  five  pounds.  Only  once  was  it  less  than  seventy  shil¬ 
lings.  As  events  proved,  however,  in  1818 — twenty-three  years 
after  the  first  memorable  rise — the  corresponding  fall  began.  For 
the  four  succeeding  years  prices  grew  lower  and  lower.  In  the 
fourth  year  they  were  under  sixty  shillings.  For  the  two  next 
years  they  were  under  fifty.  By  1823  the  famine  prices  were 
over.  They  were  over,  and  they  have  never  returned. 

The  entire  legend  of  the  little  loaf  and  Protection — the  little 
loaf,  which  Free  Trade  miraculously  converted  into  the  big  loaf — 
rests  on  the  facts  of  a  single  four-and-twenty  years,  an  excep¬ 
tional  period  of  war  and  international  struggle ;  and  the  little  loaf 
which  still  haunts  the  speeches  of  Sir  William  ITarcourt,  which 
Lord  Rosebery  dreads  to  see  reappearing  in  the  bakers’  windows 
to-morrow,  and  which  terrifies  workmen  when  they  see  it  por¬ 
trayed  on  posters  as  the  instantly  inevitable  fruit  of  the  most 
timid  of  protective  measures,  was  a  thing  of  the  past  when  Cobden 
began  his  agitation.  It  had  been  a  thing  of  the  past  for  twenty- 
three  years  before  the  policy  triumphed  to  which  legend  ascribes 
the  abolition  of  it.  The  reign  of  the  little  loaf,  in  short,  began 
suddenly  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  definitely 
came  to  an  end  about  nine  years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It 
is  true  that  on  one  occasion  it  reappeared  as  a  passing  usurper, 
during  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  effects  of  which  were 
analogous  to  those  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon;  but  this  was  not 
under  the  regime  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Cobdenism  had  been  long 
triumphant,  and  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  swept  away;  and  yet 
bread  was  dearer  ten  years  after  their  abolition  than  it  had  been 
at  any  time  during  the  twenty-four  years  preceding  it. 

Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  diagram  on  the  following  page,  and 
he  will  see  at  a  glance  the  main  outlines  of  the  situation.  The 
irregular  figure  at  the  bottom  represents  the  price  of  wheat  from 
1780  to  1901,  divided  into  decennial  periods;  and,  above,  for 
each  period,  is  a  drawing  which  represents  the  average  size  of 
the  loaf.  Would  space  have  allowed  me  to  allot  a  separate  loaf 
to  each  period  of  five  years,  instead  of  to  each  period  of  ten,  there 
is  one  point  by  which  the  approximation  to  facts  would  have 
been  closer.  I  refer  to  the  years  1816 — 1826.  The  whole  of  this 
period  in  the  diagram  is  represented  by  a  single  little  loaf.  If 
each  half  of  this  decade  had  had  a  loaf  to  itself,  the  first  would 
have  been  nearly  as  little  as  that  of  the  decade  before,  whilst 
the  second  would  have  been  even  bigger  than  that  of  the  decade 
succeeding.  If  the  reader  will  bear  this  solitary  correction  in 
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mind,  lie  will  see  tliat  Peel  and  Cobden  were,  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  so  far  from  having  given  the  nation  cheap  bread,  that 


for  thirty  years  after  that  measure  was 
passed,  bread  was  as  dear  on  the  whole 
as  it  had  been  for  the  twenty-four  years 
before.^ 

It  is  doubtful  if,  in  the  ivhole  annals 
of  unintended  political  mendacity,  there 
is  any  perversion  of  history  comparable, 
for  its  extravagant  error,  to  this  popular 
British  legend  of  the  big  and  the  little 
loaf.  I  speak  of  the  error  as  unin¬ 
tended;  for  it  is  peculiar  to  no  party. 
Conservatives  like  Sir  Michael  llicks- 
Beach  cherish  and  repeat  it  as  confi¬ 
dently  as  the  bitterest  Itadical;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
both  of  them  ecpially  are  believers  in  it. 
But  how  astounding  it  is  that  this 
should  be  so  I  We  are  dealing  with 
events  which  are  covered  by  the  life- 


(1)  In  order  that  the  reader  may  see  the  state 
of  affairs  with  a  more  minute  accuracy  than  it 
hiis  been  possible  to  obtain  in  a  diagram  of 
limited  size,  I  subjoin  the  average  prices  of 
wheat  for  quinquennial,  instead  of  decennial 
periods,  from  1821  onwards. 

Ten  years’  period,  1785 — 1794.  47s.  3d. 

Twenty-five  years’  period — the  period  of  the 
“little  loaf ’’—1795— 1820.  86s.  7d. 


1821—1825 

1826—1830 

1831—1835 

1836—1840 

1841—1845 

1846—1850 

1851—1855 

1855—1860 

1861—1865 

1866—1870 

1870—1875 

1876-1880 

1881—1884 


...  57s. 

3d. 

...  fils. 

fid. 

...  52s. 

3d. 

...  60s. 

9d. 

...  54s. 

9d. 

...  51s. 

lOd. 

...  55s. 

9d. 

...  53s. 

3d. 

...  47s. 

4d. 

...  54s. 

3d. 

...  54s. 

3d. 

...  47s. 

3d. 

...  43s. 

Od. 

For  the  ten  years  .succeeding  1884  the  average 
price  was  30s.  8d.  In  the  following  eight  years 
it  was  26s.  lOd.  The  reader  will  see  that  for 
four  quinquennial  periods  wheat  was  dearer  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  than  it  was  from 
1831 — 1855 ;  that  it  was  dearer  from  1851 — 
1855  than  it  had  been  from  1841 — 1845,  and 
twenty  years  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
was,  and  for  ten  years  remained  at  practically 
the  same  price  as  that  which  prevailed  for  the 
five  years  preceding  the  repeal. 
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time  of  men  still  living ;  and  yet  the  history  of  them  has  somehow 
been  distorted  into  a  fable  which  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case  than  the  wolf  of  llomulus  had  to  do  with  the 
foundations  of  Home ;  and  this  cloud  of  fable  has  actually  formed 
the  foundation  on  which  English  fiscal  philosophy  has  rested  itself 
for  fifty  years.  At  last,  however,  there  are  signs  that  it  is 
evaporating,  and  the  naked  rocks  which  it  hid  are  gradually  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  themselves.  I  can  only  hope  that  when  the  next 
election  takes  place  at  which  the  big  and  the  little  loaf  are  again 
paraded  before  a  constituency,  the  diagram  which  I  give  here 
may  find  its  place  on  the  posters  of  whichever  candidate  prefers 
truth  to  fiction. 

Let  us  turn  to  it  again  ourselves  and  see  what  more  it  will 
teach  us.  I  have  said  that  the  legend  of  the  loaves,  fantastically 
false  as  it  is,  does  yet  contain  some  elements  of  misrepresented 
truth.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  have  a  big  loaf  to-day — a 
bigger  loaf  than  that  which  the  bakers  supplied  us  during  the 
twenty-four  years  that  preceded  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws — 
a  much  bigger  loaf  than  that  which  during  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  it  stood  for  the  cheap  bread  with  which  Cobden  had 
blessed  the  people.  But  for  how  long  have  we  had  it?  For  a 
very  short  time  only.  Between  18G6  and  1883  the  size  of  the 
loaf  had  been  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  it  was  between 
1826  and  1836.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  twenty-five  years  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  size  of  the  loaf  up  to  1883 
had  hardly  changed  since  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
The  era  of  the  big  loaf  began  in  reality  at  no  earlier  a  date  than 
the  year  1884,  when  the  price  of  wheat  fell  below  forty  shillings, 
as  it  had  done  once  already  in  the  year  1835,  and  since  1884 
it  has  not  again  reached  that  level. 

What,  then,  are  the  causes  to  which  this  belated  appearance  of 
the  big  loaf  is  due,  nearly  forty  years  after  the  measure  which 
was  to  have  made  its  appearance  immediate?  The  main  causes 
are  very  simple  and  obvious;  and  they  are  so  far  from  having 
anything  to  do  with  Cobden,  that  Cobden  had  no  idea  that  they 
would  ever  come  into  operation.  They  are  causes  which,  though 
not  exclusively  connected  with  America,  can  be  illustrated  liest 
by  what  has  taken  place  there.  Up  to  the  year  1880  the  price 
of  wheat  in  America,  though  less  than  the  price  at  home,  was 
still  so  near  it  that  even  the  untaxed  importer  could  not  afford  to 
sell  a  bushel  in  the  British  market  at  a  price  appreciably  less  than 
that  at  which  our  own  farmers  had  been  selling  the  same  quantity 
for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years.  From  1880  back  to  1870  the 
price  per  quarter  in  America  had  been  nearly  thirty-four  shillings, 
which  was  sivelled  by  ficight  to  the  old-fashioned  English  figures. 
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But  from  1880  onwards  a  great  change  was  in  progress.  American 
agriculture  was  making  gigantic  strides.  The  area  under  wheat 
in  the  year  1899  was  double  what  it  had  been  nineteen  years 
before.  Between  1879  and  1888  the  average  priee  per  quarter 
had  sunk  from  thirty-four  shillings  to  twenty-seven  and  four- 
pence.  During  the  next  four  years  it  was  only  a  little  above 
twenty-three.  And,  concurrent  with  this  decline  in  the  home 
price  of  the  article,  was  another  equally  marked  in  the  cost  of 
its  transportation.  With  the  development  of  American  railways 
and  the  ocean  steamers  of  England,  the  cost  of  freight  and  pro¬ 
duction  had  in  1894  fallen  to  such  a  point  that  a  quarter  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wheat  was  sold  in  London  at  little  more  than  half  the  price, 
which  it  had  commanded  between  the  years  1870  and  1883.^ 

The  statement,  then,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  gave 
this  country  cheap  bread  is,  in  the  sense  almost  universally  attri¬ 
buted  to  it,  completely — indeed  monstrously — untrue.  On  the 
contrary,  let  me  say  once  more,  it  left  bread  for  the  following 
thirty  years  no  cheaper  than  it  had  been  for  twenty-four  years 
before ;  and  it  will  probably  be  a  surprise  to  the  ordinary  Cobdenite 
to  learn  that  the  cheap  loaf,  or  the  big  loaf,  as  we  know  it  and 
buy  it  now,  was  a  loaf  with  which  Cobden  himself  never  desired 
to  present  us.  Instead  of  promising  it  as  a  blessing  to  the  mass  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  he  urged  them  to  dismiss  it  from  their 
minds  as  a  foolish  and  impossible  bugbear,  invented  by  wicked 
Protectionists  in  order  to  frighten  farmers. 

What,  then,  was  it  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  did  do? 
Did  it  do  nothing?  Was  there  nothing  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
time  to  justify  the  popular  demand  for  it?  The  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  did  something  of  the  most  important  kind ;  and  this 
was  the  precise  something  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
called  for.  What  it  did,  moreover,  was  very  nearly  what  its  advo¬ 
cates  and  its  authors  desired ;  but  this  was  something  very  different 
from  what  their  successors  have  come  to  imagine.  What  this 
country  wanted  in  the  days  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was 
not  that  the  price  of  bread  should  be  lower  than  it  then  was,  but 
that  a  larger  supply  of  it  should  be  obtainable,  without  the  price  of 
it  rising.  Bread  for  Cobden  and  his  colleagues  had  a  natural  or 
classical  price,  which  was  something  between  forty  and  fifty  shil¬ 
lings  a  quarter;  and  Diagram  II.,  which  indicates  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  prices  of  wheat  in  this  country  for  two  hundred 
years,  shows  that  this  estimate  had  a  solid  foundation  in  fact. 
That  prices  should  ever  fall  below  this  natural  level  Cobden 

(1)  From  1868 — 1873  a  ton  of  wheat  sent  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  cost 
£13  13s.  From  1884 — 1889  it  cost  £7  14s.  Freight  fell  from  75s.  in  1868  to 
41s.  in  1880,  and  to  24s.  in  1884. 
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held  to  be  altogether  out  of  the  question;  hut  he  knew  from 
experience  how  surely  they  rose  above  it,  whenever  the 
supply  fell  suddenly  short  of  the  demand,  or  whenever  the 
demand  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  supply.  What  the 
country  was  at  that  time  suffering  from  was  not  a  deaniess 
of  bread  throughout  any  extended  periods,  but  the  constant  danger 
of  an  abrupt  rise  of  price,  owing  mainly  to  deficient  harvests,  even 
though  such  a  misfortune  should  last  no  more  than  a  year.  Our 
bread  supply,  in  short,  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  resembled  a  shoe,  the  population  being  the  foot  inside 
it.  The  foot  was  constantly  growing,  and  the  shoe  expanded  along 
with  it.  Its  expansion,  however,  was  only  secured  by  the  pressure 
of  the  growing  foot ;  and  whenever  the  foot  swelled  more  rapidly 
than  the  leather  could  stretch  itself,  and  especially  when  the 
leather  shrank  during  wet  seasons,  the  pressure  of  the  shoe  on  the 
foot  produced  an  acute  distress  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  change  that  caused  it. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  situation  will  he  more  readily  under¬ 
stood  by  reference  to  Diagram  III.  The  shaded  portion  of  the 
figure  represents  the  amount  of  wheat  imported  into  this  country 
during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Before  that  period 
the  amount  imported  was  negligible,  the  country,  as  I  have  said 
already,  being  normally  self-supporting.  The  line  therefore  which 
indicates  the  growth  of  the  population  starts  from  the  year  1800 
as  its  zero  point,  when  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
about  fifteen  millions;  and  the  line  thus  stands  for  the  increment 
which  has  taken  place  since  then.  The  top  line  represents  the 
area  under  wheat  in  this  country. 

It  is  impossible,  nor  is  it  for  our  present  purpose  important,  to 
ascertain  the  precise  area  under  wheat  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  With  the  aid  of  the  estimates  of  Lord  llawkesbury  and 
others  we  can  get  somewhere  near  the  truth ;  but  practically  the 
only  fact  which  here  concerns  us  is  this — that  the  land  available 
for  wheat  production  within  the  borders  of  Great  Britain  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  what  the  population  had  any  occasion  to  use,  till  the 
century  was  drawing  to  its  close;  and  up  to  then,  as  the  popula¬ 
tion  grew,  and  the  demand  for  wheat  grew  with  it,  nothing  had  to 
be  done  but,  by  means  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  enclose  and 
plough  and  sow  as  much  new  land  as  was  necessary.  Another 
process,  indeed,  which  tended  in  the  same  direction,  had  begun 
as  early  as  the  year  of  the  accession  of  George  III.,  and  this  was 
the  scientific  improvement  of  agricultural  methods — a  fact  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Arthur  Young.  The  improve¬ 
ment,  however,  was  comparatively  slow  till  the  year  1795,  in 
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which  year,  as  has  been  pointed  out  already,  the  price  of  wheat 
suddenly  all  but  doubled  itself,  and  the  genuine  little  loaf  for  the 
first  time  made  its  appearance. 

The  effect  of  these  startling  conditions  on  agricultural  methods 
was  instantaneous.  Capital,  energy,  and  enterprise  were  attracted 
to  the  business  of  food  production  to  an  extent  unknown  before ; 
and  so  great  was  the  improvement  effected  in  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  for  which  the  exceptional 
prices  prevailed,  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  when  that  period 
ended  was  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  greater  than  it  had  been 
before.  To  a  greater  or  less  degree  this  progress  has  continued, 
under  the  combined  influence  of  steam-power  and  advancing 
chemical  knowledge,  nor  can  we  assign  to  it  any  precise  limit ;  but 
the  possible  expansion  of  the  wheat-growing  area  of  Great  Britain 
by  the  enclosure  of  new  lands,  had  come  to  an  end  before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  that  area  may  be  said  to 
have  reached  its  maximum,  at  which  it  remained  for  something 
like  thirty  years.  From  1846  to  1876  the  wheat  area  of  this  country 
was  above  four  million  acres,  the  yield  in  good  years  being,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  llobert  Peel,  considerably  more  than  twenty-two  million 
quarters,  whilst  Cobden  was  of  opinion  that  this  might  be  raised 
to  twenty-five  million.  It  was  certainly  in  good  years  not  far 
short  of  twenty.  The  yield  in  1830  was  sufficient  to  feed  nine- 
tenths  of  the  then  population.  In  1836  the  value  of  the 
wheat  imported  was  only  one  seven-hundredth  of  the  value  of  the 
home  crop.  In  1846  and  in  1868  the  home-grown  crop  amounted 
to  eighteen  million  quarters,  whieh  was  sufficient  in  the  former 
year  to  feed  all  but  two  millions  of  the  population,  and  in  the 
latter  year  all  but  six  millions.  If  the  yield  of  these  years  repre¬ 
sented  the  general  average,  though  the  wheat  growing  powers  of 
the  country  would  fall  considerably  short  of  Sir  llobert  Peel’s 
estimate,  and  yet  shorter  of  Cobden’s,  we  should  have  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  thirty  years  to  tell  us  that  this  country  could  permanently 
feed  a  population  of  twenty-four  million  persons;  w’hilst  if,  so  as 
to  reach  an  average,  we  reduce  this  figure  by  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent. — or,  in  other  w'ords,  by  three  million  quarters — we  may 
safely  say  that  we  could  support,  and  have  supported,  twenty-one 
millions — that  is  to  say,  one-half  of  our  population  as  it  exists  to¬ 
day.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  support  more,  unless  new  scientific  discoveries  should  revolu¬ 
tionise  our  methods  of  agriculture,  as  from  time  to  time  we  are 
told  they  will  one  day  do;  for  during  the  thirty  years  when 
our  agriculture  was  at  its  zenith,  the  price  of  wheat  was  always 
above  forty  shillings  a  quarter;  and  the  cultivation  of  it  yielded 
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an  ample  return  on  capital,  which  was  sustained  throughout  the 
three  decades  following  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

During  that  period,  so  far  as  agriculture  was  concerned,  the 
anticipations  of  Cobden  were  fulfilled  in  a  far  more  exact  way 
than  his  disciples  of  to-day  recognise.  In  twenty-two  years  out 
of  the  thirty  the  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  was  more  than  fifty 
shillings.  The  growing  demand  caused  by  the  growth  of  the 
manufacturing  population  fell,  as  Cobden  believed  it  would,  first 
on  the  home  producer.  Eveiy  British  acre  available  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  was  utilised;  and  the  foreign  producer  was  a 
supplement  to  the  British  farmer,  he  was  not  a  substitute  for  him. 

The  reason  of  this  has  been  pointed  out  already.  Foreign 
wheat,  though  produced  in  America  and  elsewhere  at  much  less 
cost  than  it  was  possible  to  produce  it  at  home,  was  not  produced 
so  cheaply  that,  when  the  cost  of  transportation  was  included,  it 
was  possible  to  offer  it  in  the  British  market  at  prices  lower  than 
those  which  would  yield  to  the  British  farmer  an  ample  return 
on  his  capital,  skill,  and  intelligence;  and  if  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  elsewhere,  together  with  the  cost  of  transportation,  had 
not  fallen  as  they  have  done,  during  the  past  nineteen  years,  there 
would  have  been  no  demand  for  the  protection  of  British  agri¬ 
culture,  for  the  sole  and  simple  reason  that  there  would  not  have 
been  any  need  for  it. 

The  economic  beliefs  and  doctrines  which  prevailed  amongst 
Free  Traders  during  the  years  in  question  are  illustrated  in  a 
manner  which  is  extremely  curious  and  interesting  in  an  article 
by  a  writer  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,”  written  when,  little  as  the  confident  author  w’as  aware 
of  it,  that  period  was  drawing  to  its  end.  “  It  may,”  writes  this 
impassioned  Free  Trader,  in  1876,  “  be  said  that  if  the  immense 
imports  of  foreign  corn  into  the  kingdom  could  have  been  foreseen 
when  the  British  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,”  the  most  ardent 
believer  in  Free  Trade  “would  have  anticipated  the  total  extinc¬ 
tion  of  British  agriculture.  Yet,”  he  continues  triumphantly, 
“  the  production  and  trade  in  corn  have  not  lost  ground,  whilst  the 
total  value  of  the  products  of  the  soil  has  signally  increased.” 
The  price  of  wheat  had,  during  the  past  year,  fallen  indeed  to 
something  under  fifty  shillings,  but  during  the  four  years  pre¬ 
ceding  it  it  had  been  well  over  fifty,  and  a  small  area  of  inferior 
soil  had  been  abandoned;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  insisted,  prices 
had  been  well  maintained,  while  those  of  barley  and  oats  had,  in 
his  own  words,  “  signally  increased  ” ;  and  thus  the  total  value 
of  the  products  of  tillage  was  greater,  and  not  less  than  it  had  been 
under  the  regime  of  Protection.  The  diminution  of  the  wheat 
area  was,  he  said,  “  so  small,  under  unlimited  competition  with 
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foreign  corn,  as,  when  closely  examined,  to  become  almost  in¬ 
appreciable,”  and  we  saw'  “  bow  little  reason  there  w'as  to  fear 
any  material  displacement  of  the  home  production.” 

How  utterly  ditt'erent  is  the  whole  attitude  of  mind  here  dis¬ 
played  from  that  which  characterises  the  members  of  the  Cobden 
Club  to-day!  The  writer  just  quoted  speaks  the  language  of 
Cobden  himself.  He  boasts,  he  congratulates  this  prosperous 
country  on  the  fact,  that  the  farmer’s  prices  continued  to  be  good 
and  remunerative,  and  that  the  most  important  of  our  industries 
was  in  no  danger  of  ever  being  starved  or  of  decaying.  He  does 
not  boast  that  Free  Trade  had  given  us  cheap  bread,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  w’ords,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  price  which  would  discourage 
the  home  producer  of  w’heat.  Nothing  is  farther  from  his  thoughts. 
He  boasts  that  the  price  is  maintained  at  its  natural  level;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  yields  an  ample  profit  on  the  gross  cost  of 
producing  the  greatest  quantity  which  is  capable  of  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country  on  the  areas  adapted  to  its  production. 
What  he  does  claim  for  Free  Trade  is  this,  and  this  only — that 
it  prevents  the  natural  price  from  being  artificially  augmented 
by  a  restriction  on  our  access  to  the  wheat-areas  of  other 
countries,  which  restriction  w'ould  enable  the  British  farmer  to 
extort  a  profit  on  the  scarcity  of  his  commodity,  in  addition  to 
his  profit  on  the  cost  of  it. 

Here  is  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  agricultural  Cobdenism, 
which  may  be  said  to  liave  been  completely  realised  between  1846 
and  1876,  and  not  to  have  disappeared  altogether  for  eight  years 
longer.  But  now,  owing  to  developments  of  agriculture,  not 
here,  but  in  other  countries,  and  to  other  developments,  not  of 
production,  but  of  transport,  this  condition  of  things  has  utterly 
passed  away,  and  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  living  are  as 
different  from  those  that  preceded  them  as  a  heliocentric  universe 
is  from  a  geocentric.  Thirty-eight  years  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Law's,  the  predictions  of  the  old  Protectionists,  which  the 
Cobdenites  had  long  scoffed  at — and,  as  it  seemed,  with  very  good 
reason — began  to  fulfil  themselves  w'ith  a  startling  and  con¬ 
tinuous  exactitude,  though  this  was  due  to  causes  as  much  beyond 
the  prevision  of  the  Protectionists  themselves  as  it  was  beyond 
that  of  their  opponents.  Let  the  reader  turn  back  to  Diagram  III., 
and  he  will  be  able  to  trace  for  himself  the  course  of  the  great 
debacle.  The  diminution  alike  in  the  value  and  the  quantity  of 
British  wheat,  which  in  1876  the  writer  in  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica”  declared  to  be  imperceptible,  and  to  afford  the 
British  agriculturist  no  cause  for  alarm,  began,  almost  immediately 
after  these  words  were  published,  to  proceed  in  a  series  of  down¬ 
ward  leaps  and  bounds;  and  the  process  still  continues.  Our 
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wheat-area  has  shrunk  to  a  third  of  what  Cobden  declared  that 
it  ought  to  be,  and  what  under  Free  Trade  it  would  be.  Tlie 
production  is  hardly  two-fifths  of  what  Peel  declared  that  it  was; 
it  is  less  than  half  of  what  it  long  was  in  reality.  But  it  is  not 
until  we  take  the  fall  in  quantity  and  in  prices  together  that  the 
true  meaning  of  the  change  in  our  agricultural  conditions  is 
perceptible.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  the  few  following  figures. 
During  the  period  of  agricultural  prosperity,  which  the  writer 
in  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ”  celebrates,  the  yield  of  British 
wheat  was  frequently  as  much  as  eighteen  million  quarters,  which 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  fifty  shillings  a  quarter.  In  the  year 
1901  the  yield  was  not  so  much  as  six  and  a  half  millions,  and  the 
price  per  quarter  was  twenty-six  shillings  and  tenpence.  During 
the  foi-mer  years  the  value  of  the  liarvest  was  fifty-five  million 
pounds.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  less  than  nine.  What  would 
the  writer  in  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  who  assured  us 
that  no  “  material  displacement  ”  of  British  agriculture  was 
possible,  have  said,  had  he  lived  to  see  it,  of  a  change  so  colossal  as 
this? 

It  is  needless  to  emphasise  further  the  fact  which  these  figures 
reveal  to  us;  but  there  are  two  others  which  require  to  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it.  One  of  them  is  the  decline  of 
the  genuinely  agricultural  population,  which  in  1901  was  less 
by  thirteen  per  cent,  than  it  had  been  in  1891.  The  other  fact 
is  the  increasing  extent  of  our  dependence  on  other  nations  for 
the  first  necessary  of  our  existence,  which  is  caused  by  the  con¬ 
current  increase  of  the  population  demanding  it,  and  the  decrease 
of  our  own  power  or  rather  our  own  effort  to  produce  it. 

The  more  we  consider  the  situation  in  its  totality,  and  reflect 
how  completely  it  is  the  product  of  a  very  recent  period,  how 
completely  it  is  due  to  new  conditions  of  transport,  and  Ihe 
opening  up  of  new  soils  beyond  Cobden’s  ken,  the  more  clearly 
shall  we  see  it  to  be  one  which  the  earlier  Free  Traders  neither 
desired,  nor  contemplated,  nor  thought  possible.  They  are  no 
more  to  be  blamed  for  its  having  occurred  than  they  are  to  be 
thanked  or  honoured.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Protection  might 
have  made  it  impossible;  but  the  deluge  of  foreign  wheat  that 
has  been  poured  on  us  during  the  last  two  decades  has  no  more 
been  caused  by  Cobden’s  system  of  free  imports  than  a  shower 
of  rain  that  drenches  a  man  is  caused  by  his  want  of  an  umbrella. 
The  situation  is  a  new  one,  and  we  must  consider  de  novo  how  to 
deal  with  it. 

There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  it,  neither  of  which  is 
complete.  Each  would  have  its  advantages,  but  the  advantages 
would  be  mutually  exclusive.  One  way  is  Mr.  Chamberlain’s. 
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By  means  of  a  small  duty  on  corn  grown  outside  the  Empire,  he 
proposes  gradually  to  shift  the  main  source  of  our  supply  to  areas 
which  are  within  its  borders.  The  means  proposed  would  probably 
have  the  desired  effect,  and  no  ’one  who  studies  the  question  with 
eyes  not  blinded  by  prejudice  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the  enhanced  cost  of  bread  to 
the  consumer  in  this  country  would  be  absolutely  inappreciable, 
even  if  he  received,  as  a  taxpayer,  no  direct  compensations.  A 
man  consumes  annually  about  three-fourths  of  a  quarter.  If  he 
paid  the  whole  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  duty,  and  if  no  other  taxes 
were  remitted,  the  duty  would  cost  him  only  a  penny  halfpenny 
a  month;  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  extension  of  the 
Canadian  wheat-fields  might  more  than  extinguish  this  addition 
by  giving  us  wheat  produced  at  an  even  lower  cost  than  that 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sometimes  apt  to  forget 
that  he  cannot  eat  his  cake  and  have  it.  If  his  policy  resulted 
in  giving  us  our  wheat  cheap,  this  would  be  a  benefit,  perhaps,  to 
the  Empire.  It  would  mean,  no  doubt,  an  enlargement  of  our 
Imperial  agriculture;  but  it  would  not  be  any  benefit  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Wheat-growing  in  this 
country  has  declined  because  the  prices  of  wheat  are  low.  We 
cannot  restore  it  by  any  fiscal  measure,  unless  this  will  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  prices  higher  again.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
logical  when  he  promises  us  great  gains,  lie  is  illogical  if  he 
promises  us  a  gain  that  is  purely  insular.  If  we  are  contented 
to  take  his  scheme  as  it  stands,  we  must  leave  the  British  wheat- 
grower  to  go  on  his  unassisted  way,  and  the  scheme,  in  exact 
proportion  as  it  is  successful,  instead  of  making  our  valleys  laugh 
once  more  with  corn,  will  tend  to  make  corn  a  product  as  foreign 
as  gold  or  seal-skins.  This  may  perhaps  be  the  best  course  that 
is  open  to  us ;  but  for  curiosity’s  sake,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it 
may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  other. 

Let  us,  as  what  engages  us  now  is  a  matter  of  mere  speculation, 
not  be  afraid  to  deal  with  our  figures  boldly.  Let  us  not  be  afraid 
of  assuming  that  in  order  to  restore  our  agriculture  to  the  position 
which  it  occupied  during  the  decades  of  its  greatest  prosperity, 
wheat  must  not  be  less  than  forty  shillings  a  quarter.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  we  may  assume  it  to  be  true,  that  our  wheat  area  under 
these  conditions  would  once  again  expand  to  its  former  maximum, 
and  that  we  should  thus  l)e  able  to  produce  bread  for  something 
more  than  half,  instead  of  for  something  less  than  a  quarter  of  our 
present  population ;  whilst  the  agricultural  class  would  once  more 
increase,  and  in  all  probability  agricultural  wages  would  rise.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  any  such  possible  increase  would 
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raise  the  number  of  ordinary  farm  labourers  to  what  it  was  fifty 
years  a^o;  for  the  enormous  decrease  in  their  numbers  that  has 
taken  place  since  then  has  not  been  due  solely  to  the  decline  of 
agriculture.  It  has  been  due  partly  to  the  intrixluction  of  labour- 
saving  appliances ;  and  partly  also  to  the  attractions  of  town  life, 
which  have  been  made  increasingly  accessible  by  increased  facili¬ 
ties  for  migration.  This  latter  fact,  however,  should  any  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  demand  for  agricultural  labour  be  by  any 
means  brought  about,  is  precisely  the  fact  which  would  render  a 
rise  in  wages  inevitable,  for  in  proportion  as  labour  in  a  town  is 
generally  more  popular  than  labour,  on  equal  terms,  in  a  village, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  associate  the  latter  with  some  counter¬ 
balancing  advantage.  We  may  assume,  then,  that  were  wheat 
once  more  at  forty  shillings  a  quarter,  we  should  restore  in  time  a 
population  of  a  million  persons  to  rural  and  agricultural  life ;  that 
the  lower  rates,  at  all  events,  of  agricultural  wages  would  rise; 
and  that  we  should  feed  a  population  of  twenty-two  millions 
instead  of  a  population  of  ten. 

And  now  let  us  inquire  briefly  what  would  be  the  cost  of  this 
change.  The  question  is  one  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  answer. 
A  duty  on  wheat  of  fourteen  shillings  a  quarter  would  be  more 
than  enough  to  bring  prices  to  the  requisite  level.  Less  might 
perhaps  suffice ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  assume  the  maximum.  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  duty  would  be  to  make  wheat  cost  fourteen 
shillings  a  quarter  more  than  it  does  already ;  and  since  the  annual 
average  consumption  of  it  is  three-fourths  of  a  quarter  per  head, 
the  annual  bread  bill  of  each  person  would  be  increased  by  ten  and 
sixpence.  Since,  however,  half  of  the  wheat  would  still  be 
imported  from  elsewhere,  half  of  the  extra  half-guinea  which  each 
person  would  pay  would  go  to  the  Government  in  lieu  of 
some  other  tax,  and  would  accordingly  find  its  way  back  to  the 
consumer.  The  extra  burden,  therefore,  which  the  duty  would 
impose  on  the  people  would  amount  not  to  half-a-guinea  per  head, 
but  only  to  five  and  sixpence — that  is  to  say,  to  fivepence- 
halfpenny  a  month. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  give  effect  to  such  a  scheme 
as  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  end  which  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  has  in  view,  of  transferring  the  source  of  our  external  food 
supply  to  our  Colonies,  his  scheme  as  it  stands  would  have  to  be 
greatly  altered.  Instead  of  putting  a  two-shilling  duty  on  foreign 
wheat,  and  admitting  Colonial  wheat  free,  the  latter  would  have 
to  bear  our  whole  duty  of  fourteen  shillings,  and  we  should  have 
to  put  on  the  former  a  duty  of  sixteen.  If  the  Colonies  could 
supply  us  with  all  the  wheat  we  wanted,  the  additional  duty  on 
foreign  wheat  would  have  no  effect  on  prices.  The  duty  would 
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never  be  levied,  for  none  of  the  foreign  commodity  would  in  that 
case  enter  our  market.  Should,  however,  the  Colonial  supplies 
be  insufficient,  and  should  we  still  be  obliged,  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  to  have  recourse  to  the  wheat  of  other  countries,  the  addi¬ 
tional  duty  would  enhance  prices  yet  further,  though  for  reasons 
already  explained  this  further  enhancement  would  be  inconsider¬ 
able,  and  would  only  last  for  that  small  number  of  years  which 
would  probably  suffice  to  render  our  Colonial  wheat-fields  capable 
of  supplying  us  with  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  we  should  require. 
We  shall  then  probably  be  over  rather  than  under  the  mark  if  we 
say  that  the  immediate  effect  of  a  sixteen-shilling  duty  on  foreign 
corn  with  a  preferential  duty  of  fourteen  on  Colonial,  would  be 
to  raise  the  annual  bread  bill  by  sixpence  per  head  each  month, 
and  that  the  ultimate  effect  would  be  to  raise  it  by  fivepence- 
halfpenny. 

The  practical  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this — would 
a  poll-tax  of  fivepence-halfpenny  a  month  be  too  much  to  pay  for 
the  restoration  of  British  agriculture,  an  increase  in  the  rural 
population,  a  rise  in  agricultural  wages,  and  the  ability  to  feed 
from  the  soil  of  our  own  country  some  twelve  million  more  persons 
than  we  are  able  to  do  at  present? 

Many  people— perhaps  most  people — will  say  that  the  cost  is 
much  too  heavy,  or  that  at  all  events  it  would  be  impossible  to 
induce  the  people  to  agree  to  it.  According  to  Lord  Rosebery, 
the  smallest  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  to-day  would  bring  us 
back  to  times  of  “terror,  horror,  and  famine.”  According  to  The 
Spectator,  the  poorer  classes  to-day  have  only  Just  sufficient  to 
spend  on  bread  as  it  is — an  irreducible  minimum,  with  famine  lying 
beyond  it.  It  is  easy  for  thinking  men  to  persuade  themselves 
that  this  is  so.  It  is  still  easier  for  speakers  and  writers  to  per¬ 
suade  the  people  to  believe  it.  But  no  one  who  puts  party  pre¬ 
possessions  aside,  and  dispassionately  considers  what  the  facts  of 
the  case  are,  will  be  able  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  this  is  a 
true  representation  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  long  been  recognised  by  all  serious 
thinkers  than  an  excessive  cheapness  of  the  staple  food  of  the 
population  is  not  permanently  advantageous  even  to  its  poorest 
section.  In  countries  where  sago  is  the  staple  food  of  the  natives, 
and  where  a  few  days’  labour  will  feed  a  man  for  a  year,  every¬ 
body  is  poor.  Given  a  civilised  country  in  which  very  cheap  food 
is  prevalent,  a  sudden  rise  in  its  price  would  no  doubt  be  felt  by  the 
residuum — by  the  least  capable  workers — by  the  classes  on  the 
verge  of  pauperism;  but  the  cheapness  tends  to  multiply  the  in- 
capables  whom  it  keeps  alive.  The  bounty  of  Nature  can  pauperise 
men  as  much  as  misguided  charity,  and  the  price  of  food  as  it  falls 
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below  a  certain  level,  instead  of  overtaking  and  wiping  out 
destitution,  pushes  it  like  a  fringe  before  it.  Within  certain 
limits,  the  easier  we  make  it  to  support  life,  the  greater  becomes 
the  number  of  those  who  are  ill-fitted  to  live. 

I  say  within  certain  limits.  The  whole  question  is  a  question  of 
degree ;  and  the  particular  question  which  concerns  us  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  maximum  price  which,  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  the  people  of  this  country  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  wheat 
without  experiencing — I  do  not  say  terror,  horror,  and  famine — 
but  any  sensible  interference  with  their  general  standard  of  living. 
If  we  are  to  take  Lord  Rosebery  and  The  Spectator  seriously,  this 
all-important  point  is  changeable  to  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
It  appears  to  be  the  price  at  the  moment  when  they  happen  to  be 
speaking,  as  determined  by  free  imports  from  North  and  South 
America.  Thus  in  the  year  1894  they  would  have  told  us  that 
the  maximum  which  the  people  could  afford  to  pay  was  twenty- 
two  shillings  and  tenpence.  They  must  mean,  since  they  are 
speaking  now,  that  it  is  nearly  twenty-seven  shillings ;  and  without 
binding  them  down  to  a  definite  figure  too  closely,  we  may  assume 
that  this  latter  figure  is  really  what  they  have  in  their  minds,  as 
the  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  some¬ 
thing  between  twenty-seven  shillings  and  twenty-six. 

If,  then,  there  is  any  weight  in  the  kind  of  contention  that 
they  urge  on  us,  the  population  of  this  country  is  doomed  to  an 
experience  which  begins  as  distress,  and  rapidly  passes  into  the 
stages  of  destitution  and  famine,  if  ever  wheat  rises  again  above 
twenty-seven  shillings  a  quarter. 

Now  is  this  a  doctrine  worthy  of  serious  or  even  of  sane  men? 
It  so  happens  that  we  can  easily  put  it  to  a  test.  We  will  not 
ask — though  we  might — how  the  country  managed  to  live  and 
flourish  thirty  years  ago,  when  wheat  was  over  fifty  shillings  a 
quarter.  We  will  not  go  further  back  than  the  year  1891,  and 
we  will  compare  for  certain  years  wheat-prices  with  the  number 
of  paupers.  In  the  year  1901,  when  wheat  was  at  twenty-six 
shillings  and  tenpence,  the  number  of  paupers  was  1,500,000.  In 
the  year  1896,  when  the  price  was  eightpence  less,  the  number  of 
paupers  was  greater  by  fifty-two  thousand.  In  1899,  when  the 
price  was  less  by  fourteen-pence,  the  number  of  paupers  was 
greater  by  eighteen  thousand.  In  1894,  when  the  price  was 
twenty-two  shillings  and  tenpence,  there  were  five  thousand  more 
paupers  than  there  were  when  the  price  was  four  shillings  higher; 
and  in  1891,  when  the  price  was  thirty-seven  shillings,  the  number 
of  paupers  was  less  by  sixty-five  thousand  than  it  was  three  years 
later,  when  the  price  was  under  twenty-three. 

In  order  to  show  the  absolute  insincerity  of  the  doctrine  that 
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the  price  of  wheat  which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  few  years 
forms  a  fixed  dividing  line  between  the  prosperity  of  our  people 
and  their  ruin,  I  will  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  one  more  in¬ 
teresting  fact.  In  the' year  1883  Mr.  Bright  was  accorded  his  still 
memorable  ovation  at  Birmingham.  The  great  procession  which 
honoured  him  was  miles  upon  miles  in  length ;  and  one  of  its  most 
prominent  features  was  the  big  and  the  little  loaf,  the  people, 
like  the  children  of  Israel  around  the  recaptured  ark,  singing 
anthems  in  honour  of  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the  former. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  people  in  1883  did  not  regard  bread 
as  being  at  famine  prices.  They  would  otherwise  hardly  have  been 
so  grateful  to  Mr.  Bright  for  having  given  it  to  them.  They 
regarded  the  current  price  of  it  as  being  typically  cheap  and 
reasonable ;  and  the  price  of  wheat  that  year  was  forty-one  shillings 
and  sevenpence  a  quarter.  If  the  people  rejoiced  in  having  it 
at  that  price  then,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  they  would  he  plunged 
into  days  of  terror,  horror,  and  famine,  or  that  they  would  even 
be  appreciably  inconvenienced,  if,  in  order  to  restore  a  great 
national  industry,  its  price  should  now  become  one  shilling  and 
sevenpence  less. 

But  still  the  question  is.  Would  the  gain  be  worth  the  cost,  even 
though  it  is  a  cost  which  the  people,  if  they  were  not  told  that 
they  were  incurring  it,  would,  in  all  probability,  never  find  out 
for  themselves?  Is  our  agriculture,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word, 
worth  saving,  at  a  cost  per  head  of  less  than  a  penny-halfpenny 
a  week?  This  is  a  question,  no  doubt,  which  may  be  answered 
reasonably  in  the  negative  on  many  grounds  which  cannot  be 
discussed  here.  But  if  this  is  to  be  our  own  answer,  let  the 
grounds  on  which  we  give  it  be  reasonable,  not  utterly  false 
and  fantastic,  like  those  which  are  put  forward  to-day  by  the 
Spectator  and  the  Cobden  Club,  and  are  brought  into  yet  greater 
prominence  by  the  terrifying  rhetoric  of  Lord  Rosebery. 

W.  H.  ^[allock. 
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That  the  British  Empire  has  grown  from  a  small  beginning  to  its 
present  colossal  proportions  owing  to  the  influence  of  sea-power 
is  an  historical  fact.  Thanks  to  the  security  procured  for  them 
by  a  Navy  that  has  generally  been  invincible,  the  armies  of  Great 
Britain  have  safely  crossed  the  ocean  to  the  shores  of  those  remote 
territories  which,  one  by  one,  have  been  conquered  and  incor¬ 
porated.  In  like  manner  as  the  Empire  has  been  created,  so  it 
has  been,  and  must  ever  be,  maintained.  By  the  very  nature 
of  our  dominions,  it  becomes  scarcely  conceivable  that  we 
can  by  any  possibility  be  engaged  in  a  great  w^ar  that  is 
purely  naval  or  purely  military;  and  the  intimate  co-operation 
of  our  forces  by  sea  and  land  must  therefore  be  more  and 
more  essential,  according  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
contests  in  which  we  may  become  involved.  As  Colonel  May  says 
in  his  admirable  book,  “  The  Principles  and  Problems  of  Imperial 
Defence,”  “  An  Empire  so  extended  as  ours  demands  for  its  defence 
a  special  universal  force;  able  to  act  both  by  land  and  sea,  and 
to  be  handled  in  a  liberal  grasp  that  gathers  army  and  navy 
together  in  its  hand  and  wields  them  together,  now  in  one  way 
and  now  in  another;  .  .  .  for  the  purposes  of  Imperial  defence, 
our  forces  of  every  kind  should  be  regarded  as  available  for  the 
direction  of  one  intellect.” 

Thus  Colonel  May  has,  in  my  opinion,  enunciated  a  great  and 
entirely  sound  principle,  the  application  of  which  would  entrust 
the  general — not  the  particular — control  of  all  our  forces  by  land 
and  sea  to  a  single  authority  such  as  does  not  now  exist,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  a  full  assurance  of  co-ordinate  preparation  in 
times  of  peace,  and  complete  unison  of  effort  in  the  strategical 
operations  of  war,  when  and  where  the  occasion  may  require. 

In  short,  what  common  sense  demands  is  the  formation  of  a 
supreme  “Board  of  War,”  upon  wdiich  the  direction  of  both  naval 
and  military  services  should  centre,  and  at  the  head  of  it  a  genuine 
“  Minister  of  War.”  The  present  so-called  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  is  in  no  sense  Minister  of  War,  but  merely  of  the  Army, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  “  Council  of  Defence  ”  properly  serves 
the  purpose  intended.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  late  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Ilartington  Com¬ 
mission,  advocated  the  establishment  of  such  a  Board  as  that  now 
proposed. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  the  suggested  composition  of  the 
Board  of  War,  and  of  the  subordinate  Naval  and  Military  Boards 
appointed  to  deal  with  particular  questions  relating  to  each  of 
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the  Services  individually,  it  may,  perhaps,  ho  found  convenient, 
in  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear  from  the  first,  to  present 
the  proposed  organisation  of  autliority  in  the  form  of  a  tree  of 
responsibility.  Thus:  — 

The  Board  of  War. 


NAVAL  OFFICE.  ARMY  OFFICE. 


NAVAL  BOARD.  FINANCIAL  BOARD.  ARMY  BOARD.  FINANCIAL  BOARD. 

The  Board  of  War  would  have  for  its  President  the  Minister  of 
War,'  and  its  members  would  he  a  Naval  Commander-in-Chief 
(who  might  he  styled  “the  Lord  High  Admiral”),  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Navy,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Army. 

This  Board  of  five  persons  would  he  sufficiently  numerous  to 
ensure  the  full  and  proper  discussion  of  every  problem,  hut  not 
so  numerous  as  to  be  likely  to  waste  time  in  useless  arguments 
before  arriving  at  the  required  decisions.  There  is  wisdom  indeed 
in  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  hut  only  when  the  views  of  the 
many  have  first  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  careful  winnowing 
by  a  select  few  who  are  really  competent  to  divide  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  and,  having  done  so,  to  represent  in  council  the 
various  interests  in  connection  with  which  so  many  conflicting 
opinions  have  previously  been  expressed  by  inesponsiblo,  as  well 
as  by  responsible,  people. 

The  Naval  Office  and  the  Army  Office  respectively  would  eacli 
he  divided  into  two  branches — the  Combatant  and  the  Financial. 
These  branches  would  be  absolutely  equal.  The  duty  of  the 
combatant  branch  would  be  to  propose  measures  for  adoption,  and 
of  the  financial  to  estimate  and  report  upon  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  made.  The  Combatant  and  the  Financial  Bureaux  would  both 
be  represented  by  their  respective  Chairmen  on  the  Board  of  War, 
and  it  would  be  for  the  latter  council — the  balance  of  voting  power 
upon  which  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  War — to 
decide  whether  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  or  of  tlie  Services  in 
particular,  actually  demanded  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
measures — having  due  regard  to  the  estimated  cost  of  carrying 

(1)  Under  the  scheme  now  proposed  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Minister  of  War,  a  Deputy  Minister,  in  order  that  the  Board  of  War 
may  be  represented  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Deputy  Minister  would 
be  required  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  War  in  the  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  he  would  then  occupy  the  position  of  Chairman  on 
behalf  of  his  chief. 
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them  into  effect.  In  all  cases  Avhere  the  Naval  or  the  Military 
Board  might  not  unanimously  adopt  any  particular  proposal, 
reports  would  be  submitted  by  the  dissentient  members,  explain¬ 
ing  the  reasons  upon  account  of  which  they  had  disagreed  with 
their  colleagues.  It  should  also  be  within  the  poAver  of  the  Chair¬ 
man,  or  of  any  member  of  these  Boards,  to  require  that  a  copy  of 
any  proposition  made  by  him  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
War,  whether  or  not  it  may  have  been  accepted  by  his  colleagues. 

Having  thus  introduced,  generally,  the  business  of  the  joint 
councils  of  the  Naval  and  Army  Offices,  we  come  to  consider  these 
Boards  one  by  one. 

The  Naval  Board  would  haA’^e  for  its  Chairman  the  “Lord  High 
Admiral”;  and  its  members  might  be:  The  Director  of  NaA^al 
Intelligence  (who  should  be  an  Admiral),  the  Controller  of  the 
NaAw,  the  Director  of  Transports,  and  the  Director  of  NaA^al 
Ordnance. 

The  Financial  Board  of  the  Navy  might  be  composed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Navy;  members, 
the  Permanent  Secretary,  the  Accountant-General,  the  Director 
of  Contracts,  and  the  Director  of  Dockyards. 

In  the  case  of  the  Naval  Board,  the  Hydrographic  Department 
would  come  under  the  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence ;  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Construction  and  Naval  Engineering  under  that  of  the 
Director  of  Naval  Ordnance  (now  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance 
and  Torpedoes);  and  in  the  case  of  the  Financial  Board,  “Victual¬ 
ling  ”  would  come  under  the  Accountant-General. 

The  Army  Board  would  include  :  Chairman,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief;  members,  the  Adjutant-General,  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  the  Director-General  of  Mobilisation  and  Intelligence, 
and  the  Director-General  of  Ordnance. 

The  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  and  the  Director- 
General  Army  Medical  Service,  &c.,  though  without  seats  on  the 
Army  Board,  would  attend  and  take  part  in  its  deliberations  upon 
all  questions  affecting  their  departments. 

The  Financial  Board  of  the  Army  Avould  have  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Army  for  its  Chairman,  and  include  the  following 
members :  The  Permanent  Under-Secretary,  the  Accountant- 
General,  the  Deputy-Accountant-General,  and  the  Director  of 
Contracts. 

The  office  of  Financial  Secretary  Avould  be  merged  in  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Army. 

The  Accountant-General  would  represent  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Deputy-Accountant-General  the  Ordnance  Store  and  Barrack 
Departments,  in  reference  to  questions  of  financial  and  store 
accounts  respectively. 
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System. — The  manner  in  which  the  proposed  organisation  would 
work  may  be  taken  to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  — 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  in  consultation  with  the 
Director-General  of  Military  Intelligence,  decides,  let  us  say,  that 
it  is  necessaiy  to  dispatch  at  once  10,000  men  from  England  to, 
for  example.  South  Africa,  in  view  of  certain  eventualities.  The 
Army  Board  is  assembled  and  the  proposals  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  are  unanimously  adopted.  A  statement  of  the  case  is  now 
passed  to  the  Financial  Board,  for  an  estimate  of  cost  in  reference 
to  which  the  assistance  of  the  Director  of  Naval  Transports  would 
immediately  be  invoked. 

Meanwhile,  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  personally  seen  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  explained  his  views  which  may  or  may  not 
include  immediate  urgency.  The  Board  of  War  is  then  called 
together,  and  the  question  laid  before  them  as  well  as  the  remarks 
of  the  Financial  Department,  if  yet  available.  The  Board  of  War 
forms  its  decision,  categorically  or  conditionally,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances — it  might,  for  example,  pronounce  in  favour  of  the 
10,000  men  being  got  ready  at  once  and  embarked  forthwith ;  or 
it  might  decide  to  await  further  developments  before  actually 
proceeding  with  the  matter.  In  any  case,  however,  the  proposi¬ 
tion  made  to  the  Board,  and  the  result  of  the  deliberations  upon 
it,  would  be  duly  recorded  for  the  information  of  the  Cabinet, 
together  with  any  minority  reports  that  might  have  been  made 
and  which  would  invariably  be  attached  to  the  minutes  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Army  Board  and  the  Board  of  War 
have  alike  unanimously  recommended  the  scheme  as  urgently 
demanding  immediate  adoption,  but  that  the  influence  of  the 
Treasury  exercised  within  the  Cabinet,  or  a  dread  of  what  the 
Opposition  may  have  to  say,  results  in  the  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  War  being  overruled.  The  duty  of  the  Minister  of  War  at  once 
becomes  clear,  namely,  to  intimate  that  unless  his  policy  is  adopted 
he  will  resign.  Should  the  Minister  of  War  find  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  put  this  threat  into  execution,  the  full  facts  of  the 
dispute  will  be  laid  upon  the  table,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
as  soon  as  the  interests  of  the  public  service  permit.  Meanwhile, 
the  resignation  of  the  Minister  of  War  would  sufficiently  indicate 
to  the  country  that  a  difterence  of  opinion  had  arisen  between 
the  Board  of  War  and  the  Cabinet.  Usually,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Cabinet,  would  yield,  unless  convinced  that  the  country  at 
large  would  support  a  policy  of  “  Peace  at  any  price,”  “  masterly 
inactivity,”  or  any  other  of  the  expensive  luxuries  in  which  we 
sometimes  indulge. 

Responsibility. — We  shall  never  have  efficiency  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  or  any  other  services,  until  we  have  a  complete  chain  of 
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responsibility  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  system.  What  we 
require  is  that  each  and  every  official  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
that  is  done  or  left  undone  by  any  department  or  individual  placed 
under  his  orders.  It  may  not  be  the  fault  of  the  official  himself 
that  an  offence  has  been  committed,  but  he  must,  nevertheless, 
bear  the  blame  unless  he  can  prove  incontestably  the  identity  and 
sole  responsibility  of  the  actual  culprit.  What  is  needed  is  the 
same  class  of  responsibility  that  is  exercised  in  a  well-ordered 
battalion  or  other  unit.  In  short,  that  to  be  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  complaint,  when  it  might  have  been  ascertained,  or  to  have 
neglected  to  rectify  it,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  ensure  con¬ 
demnation,  irrespectively  of  whether  the  actual  culprit  is  even¬ 
tually  discovered  or  not.  For  example  :  the  colonel  notices,  when 
going  round  the  barrack  rooms,  that  Private  Atkins  has  no  boots 
in  a  fit  state  of  repair  for  marching,  and  at  once  assumes  the 
captain  of  the  company  guilty  of  neglecting  his  duties.  The 
colonel  accordingly  deals  with  the  captain,  or  other  responsible 
officer,  leaving  the  latter  to  reckon  as  he  pleases  with  the  sergeant 
in  charge  of  tlie  section  to  which  Private  Atkins  belongs,  and 
with  Private  Atkins  himself. 

So  in  the  case  of — for  example — a  deficiency  of  munitions  of 
war;  every  official,  from  the  highest  to  tho  lowest,  is  guilty,  unless 
he  can  prove  that  he  has  done  his  own  part  faultlessly ;  and  if  the 
culprit  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has  in  vain  been 
applied  to  for  funds,  that  Minister  should  be  impeached.  If  there 
is  a  real  system  of  exacting  responsibility,  beginning  at  the 
top,  men  will  do  their  duty  themselves,  and  compel  those  below 
them  to  do  the  same-  -or  know  the  reason  why. 

The  Estimates. — It  is  clear  that  even  the  very  richest  country 
must  fix  some  limit  to  its  expenditure ;  but  this  furnishes  no  excuse 
for  lack  of  efficiency  up  to  the  standard  attainable  with  the 
available  means,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  to  have  ycrfect  so  much 
as  can  be  paid  for  is  preferable  to  having,  imperfect,  something 
that  cannot  be  had  in  perfection  at  the  price.  Our  policy, 
hitherto,  has  always  been  to  put  ideals  on  paper  which  we  never 
realise;  partly,  indeed,  because  our  administrative  systems  are 
themselves  bad,  but  chiefly  because,  under  existing  conditions,  the 
ideals  aimed  at  have  always  been,  in  practice,  unattainable.  What 
w'e  need  to  do,  of  all  things,  is  to  have  done  with  shams,  and  deal 
exclusively  with  practicable  realities. 

Certain  sums  are  voted  annually  for  particular  services,  and  the 
disbursement  of  money  upon  account  of  them  should  be  made 
on  the  order  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  concerned,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  Treasury,  unless  the  amount  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  estimates  is  to  be  exceeded.  Given  that  it  has  been 
laid  down  that  a  particular  Department  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
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duction  of  certain  specified  results,  with  a  certain  sum  provided 
for  the  purpose,  that  Department  should  be  left  free  to  attain  such 
results  in  its  own  way;  or  if  unattainable  in  the  actual  circum¬ 
stances,  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  the  necessary 
remedy.  Then,  if  failure  comes,  the  Board  of  War,  to  whom  the 
difficulty  has  been  referred,  will  be  accountable  to  the  country  to 
explain  why,  in  case  constitutional  changes  or  increased  expen¬ 
diture  were  in  question,  the  matter  has  not  been  brought  before 
Parliament. 

The  need  for  close  intimacy  between  the  Services  applies  with 
equal  force  to  financial  as  well  as  to  professional  questions.  It 
is  against  every  sound  principle  of  economical  administration  that 
as  manufacturers,  storekeepers,  landowners,  &c.,  and  in  relation 
to  contracts,  the  naval  and  militaiy  authorities  should  be  rivals. 
Biscuits  that  are  good  enough  for  the  Navy  should  be  good  enough 
for  the  Army;  a  single  establishment  could  bottle  port  wine  for 
both  naval  and  military  hospitals ;  the  “  Gun  Wharf  ”  at  Devon- 
port  ought  not  to  obstruct  communication  between  the  far  more 
important  dockyards;  and,  finally,  separate  contracts  should  not 
be  required  for  the  supply  of  rations  to  naval  and  military 
barracks  at  the  same  station. 

The  country  needs  to  be  protected  against  its  politicians,  so  that 
there  may  never  again  be  scandals  such  as  the  Iloyal  Commission 
upon  the  late  war  has  disclosed.  Lord  Wolseley’s  remonstrances 
fell  upon  the  deaf  ears  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  we  have  con- 
squently  been  compelled  to  waste  many  millions  of  pounds.  There 
must  be  given  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  a  power  of  appeal  over 
the  heads  of  any  Minister  or  Ministers.  Lord  Wolseley  was 
powerless,  unless  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Times — and,  indeed, 
it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  adopt  this  course,  however  irregular. 

The  foregoing  suggestions,  no  doubt,  bristle  with  errors,  but  I  am 
none  the  less  absolutely  certain  that  the  general  proposition  to 
establish  a  Minister  and  a  Board  of  War  is  an  entirely  sound 
one.  The  problem  of  Imperial  defence  has  its  naval  and  military 
factors  that  need  to  be  dealt  with  conjointly,  if  the  common  task 
of  the  sister  Services  is  to  be  perfoi'med  with  proper  efficiency. 

In  any  case  it  is  idle  to  expect  even  moderately  sound  strategical 
preparation  or  execution,  so  long  as  the  professional  expert,  giving 
opinions  based  upon  the  experience  of  a  lifetime,  continues  liable 
— without  any  power  of  appeal  to  Parliament — to  be  overruled  and 
thwarted,  at  every  step,  by  a  civilian  official  possessed,  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  that  little  knowledge  which  is  so  dangerous;  and  always 
a  Party  politician,  the  slave  of  representative  Government. 

A.  W.  A.  Pollock. 
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There  is  a  significance  about  Tammany’s  return  this  time  that 
strikes  one  as  unique  in  its  hopelessness.  It  seems  to  close  a 
volume  with  a  snap,  to  write  an  irrevocable  Finis  over  every 
page  in  the  history  of  a  great  eft'ort.  At  other  times  it  has  been 
possible  to  find  excuses;  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  single  one  now. 

In  the  past  there  have  usually  been  two  fundamental  causes  to 
account  for  Tammany’s  reappearances.  Either  the  Iteformers 
have  palpably  failed  to  live  up  to  their  pledges  and  professions, 
and  to  give  the  city  an  honest  and  business-like  government;  or 
else  there  has  been  a  split  in  the  anti-Tammany  ranks,  the  Re¬ 
formers  putting  forward  one  candidate,  the  Republicans  another, 
and  Tammany  slipping  in  between  them  with  scarcely  an  effort. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  obtained  on  this  occasion.  The  Repub¬ 
licans  and  the  Reformers  were  again  in  alliance,  and  so  far  as 
one  could  see,  that  alliance  was  on  both  sides  faithfully  observed. 

A  certain  number  of  independent  Democrats  declined,  as  usual,  to 
follow  Tammany’s  lead  on  a  merely  local  issue,  and  worked  and 
voted  for  Mr.  Seth  Low.  lie  was  supported,  too,  by  the  entire 
reputable  Press  of  the  city,  by  the  influence  of  the  pulpit,  and  by 
whatever  still  remains  of  a  civic  conscience  among  the  people  of 
Greater  New  York.  Moreover,  Tammany’s  power,  despotic 
enough  within  the  limits  of  Manhattan  Island,  has  not  yet  been 
consolidated  among  the  outlying  boroughs  and  cities  that  the 
Charter  of  1897  amalgamated  into  one  gigantic  municipality.  In 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  especially,  there  was  one  of  those  intense 
personal  clashes  between  Boss  and  Boss  that  make  American 
politics  so  excessively  human.  It  even  looked  for  a  while  as 
though  the  Brooklyn  Democrats  would  “  bolt  ”  the  Tammany 
ticket,  or  “knife”  it  by  abstention  from  the  polls.  Again,  the 
Reformers  had  learned  from  the  past  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  war  in  times  of  peace.  They  talked  less  of  spontaneous  move¬ 
ments,  and  moral  outbursts,  and  more  about  the  machinery  of 
organisation.  So  far  as  concerned  the  practical  details  of  a 
political  campaign,  in  discipline,  cohesion,  system,  and  the  out¬ 
ward  paraphernalia  of  agitation,  they  had  since  1897  vastly 
improved  their  effectiveness.  They  took  the  field  with  something 
like  the  precision  of  veterans.  And  beyond  everything  else,  they 
had  the  inspiration  of  some  signal  achievements.  The  Re¬ 
former's  record  in  office  had  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
New  York  been  really  efficient.  That  it  was  also  honest  was  no 
more  than  every  one  had  expected.  The  average  New  Yorker, 
with  his  habit  of  placing  politics  in  a  moral  category  of  its  own, 
has  not,  however,  a  particularly  high  opinion  of  the  public  value 
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of  honesty.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  complaints  against  the 
Reformers  that  they  over-estimate  that  quality,  that  they  are  apt 
to  plead  it  as  a  valid  defence  against  all  charges  of  practical 
shortcomings,  and  that  they  divorce  it  without  a  suspicion  of 
incongruity  from  other  attributes  of  equal  or  greater  bearing  on 
sound  administration.  Mr.  Dooley,  whom  no  one  who  wishes  to 
understand  American  politics  can  possibly  neglect,  put  his 
unerring  finger  on  this  peculiarity.  “  Fortchinitly,  llinnissy,  a 
ruyformer  is  seldom  a  business  man.  He  thinks  he  is,  but 
business  men  know  difE’rent.  He  thinks  business  and  honesty 
is  th’  same  thing.  He  does,  indeed.  He’s  got  them  mixed 
because  they  dhress  alike.  His  idee  is  that  all  he  has  to 
do  to  make  a  business  administhration,  is  to  have  honest 
men  ar-round  him.”  Well,  we  have  the  same  “  idee”  in  England, 
too;  nor  are  we  denied  the  opportunity  of  testing  from  time  to 
time  its  consoling  efficacy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  console 
a  great  many  people  in  England.  They  read  the  reports  of  their 
Remounts  Committees,  and  War  Commissions,  and  so  on,  with  a 
pious  thankfulness  that  English  incompetence  should  be  of  the 
choicest,  most  incorruptible  brand,  and  they  find  the  reflection  so 
moving  that  sustained  anger  becomes  impossible.  An  honest 
incapable  in  England  always  ends  by  finding  his  incapacity 
condoned  for  the  sake  of  his  honesty.  It  is  quite  an  arguable 
point  of  view,  and  I  am  concerned  not  with  disputing  it,  but 
with  emphasising  the  fadt  that  in  the  special  atmosphere  of 
American,  above  all,  of  New  York  politics,  it  counts  for  next  to 
nothing.  The  instinct  of  the  average  American  is  to  remain  un¬ 
moved,  or  rather,  to  be  positively  irritated,  when  a  Reform 
administration  that  has  failed  either  to  reform  or  to  administer, 
appeals  to  him  on  the  score  of  its  honesty.  The  “  holier  than 
thou  ”  argument  he  regards  as  a  peculiar  impertinence  on  the  lips 
of  politicians,  and  Reformers  who  rely  on  their  moral  excellences 
to  cover  up  their  practical  defects  are  of  all  people  the  ones  with 
whom  he  has  the  least  patience.  But  on  November  3rd  he  was 
in  the  unusual  position  of  not  being  called  upon  to  strike  a  balance 
between  good  intentions  and  their  total  miscarriage  in  practice. 
The  Reformers  came  before  him  with  a  record  of  activity, 
economy,  and  well-considered  achievement  not  unworthy  to  be 
compared  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  outburst  of  municipal  energy 
thirty  years  ago.  For  twenty-two  months  Mr.  Seth  Low  and  his 
colleagues  had  provided  a  government  which,  taking  it  as  a  whole, 
must  be  pronounced  the  best  that  New  York  or  any  other  American 
city  has  ever  known.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  not  saying  much; 
there  is  only  one  American  city  which  has  been  well  governed 
for  five  years  at  a  stretch,  and  that  is  Washington,  where  the 
people  have  no  votes.  But  Mr.  Low’s  administration  would  bear 
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to  be  judged  eveu  by  German  or  English  standards.  Indeed,  we 
ought  to  multiply  an  English  mayor’s  difficulties  fifty  times  over 
to  reach  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  obstacles  in  Mr.  Low’s 
path.  I  will  not  say  he  removed  them  all.  Some  of  his  appoint¬ 
ments  proved  unhappy;  in  one  or  two  departments  there  w'as 
more  zeal  than  practicality ;  and  certain  problems,  like  the  Sunday 
drinking  question,  were  not  handled  with  sufficient  decision  or 
fixity  of  purpose.  Nevertheless,  the  general  record  was  unques¬ 
tionably  a  good  one.  Industry,  thrift,  dispatch,  a  rigid  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  public  rights  and  the  public  treasury  against 
corporations  and  contractors,  and  a  spirit  of  sober  enterprise  and 
development  again  found  a  place  in  the  City  Hall.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  Mr.  Low  accomplished  what  he  set  out  to  do.  He  cleaned 
up  the  Tammany  mess;  he  crushed  the  league  between  the  police 
and  crime  and  vice,  on  which  Tammany  had  battened ;  he  enforced 
the  laws  impartially;  and  he  furthered  a  really  extraordinary 
number  of  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  people,  for  the  development  of  the  city’s  resources, 
and  especially  for  the  redemption  of  the  festering  East  Side. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  unescapable  that  Tammany's 
triumph  in  the  face  of  such  conditions  is  of  more  than  usual 
moment.  It  had  become  a  superstition  that  Tammany  could  never 
be  beaten  twdee  running,  but  the  superstition  has  gathered  an 
extraordinary  point  from  the  result  of  the  recent  election.  It 
is  now  seen  that  Tammany  cannot  be  beaten  twice  running,  eveu 
w'hen  the  Reformers  are  well  organised,  are  working  in  alliance 
with  the  Republicans,  and  have  behind  them  the  prestige  of  an 
admirable  record  in  office.  That  is  something  that  had  never  been 
suspected.  It  always  used  to  be  the  final  retort  of  New  Yorkers 
when  pressed  on  the  matter,  that,  after  all,  there  are  more  people 
in  New  York  against  Tammany  than  for  it,  and  that  given  a 
fusion  of  all  the  anti-Tammany  forces,  decency  is  sure  to  carry  the 
day.  It  is  impossible  any  longer  to  hold  to  that  belief.  On  a 
remarkably  full  register,  and  with  every  circumstance  that  should 
weigh  with  an  English-speaking  electorate  in  their  favour,  the 
“good  citizens,”  and  their  Republican  and  Independent-Demo¬ 
cratic  allies  have  been  routed  by  a  majority  of  over  60,000  votes. 
“  Corruption  and  fraud  have  done  their  work,”  was  the  comment 
of  'Fhe  Times’  New  York  correspondent.  No  doubt  corruption  and 
fraud  contributed  something  to  the  result,  but  to  single  them  out 
as  the  chief  causes  of  Tammany’s  success  was  hasty,  even  in  a 
cablegram.  Of  actual  corruption  in  the  sense  of  votes  bought 
outright  for  cash,  there  was  probably  little;  at  least,  I  inquired 
most  carefully  into  similar  charges  at  the  election  of  1897,  and 
found  that  Tammany  was  rather  inclined  to  fight  shy  of  direct 
bribery  on  the  sensible  ground  that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
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ballot  there  was  no  assurance  that  “the  goods”  would  really  be 
“  delivered.”  I  think,  too,  one  may  safely  strike  out  fraud  as  a 
factor  of  real  consequence.  The  days  when  personation,  ballot- 
stuffing,  illegal  registration,  and  false  counting  were  the  scientific 
basis  of  Tammany  politics,  are  gone  for  ever.  It  used  to  be  a 
foible  of  Tammany’s  to  poll  more  votes  than  there  were  names 
on  the  register,  but  here  again  the  secret  ballot  has  greatly  helped 
it  to  overcome  this  weakness.  Penitentiaries,  convict  prisons, 
almshouses,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  reformatories  are  no  longer 
ransacked  for  pliant  personators ;  an  immigrant  may  be  landed  in 
New  York  even  on  election  day,  and  yet  escape  being  rushed  to 
the  polling  booths ;  and  those  famous  corps  of  “  plug-uglies  ”  and 
“  hoodlums,”  that  Tammany  used  to  send  forth  to  sweep  the  city 
of  opponents  are  to-day  little  more  than  a  picturesque  memory, 
like  the  gladiators  attached  to  a  Homan  patrician.  I  do  not  deny 
that  voters  are  still  “  colonised  ”  for  a  special  election,  that  repeat¬ 
ing  is  a  moderately  common  ofience,  and  that  some  queer  tricks 
are  occasionally  played  even  to-day  with  voting-papers  and  ballot- 
boxes.  But  there  is  no  such  uproarious  illegality  as  marked  the 
decade  between  1860  and  1870;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  the  election  of  three  weeks  ago  was  of  more  than  average 
purity.  It  was  held,  one  must  remember,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Heform  administration,  and  both  the  Chief  of  Police  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Elections — the  two  officials  in  whose  hands 
the  conduct  of  an  election  finally  rests — were  men  of  integrity  and 
determination,  and  stalwart  fighters  in  the  Heformers’  ranks.  In 
any  case,  and  admitting  that  there  must  have  been  some  fraud 
and  some  corruption,  it  is  altogether  too  far-fetched  to  think  they 
could  have  influenced  a  sixth  of  the  electorate,  and  that  to  their 
agency  the  turn-over  of  nearly  100,000  votes  is  to  be  ascribed. 
We  must  look  a  good  deal  deeper  than  that. 

But  first  of  all,  it  may  be  as  well  to  dispose  of  those  other  causes 
which,  like  fraud  and  corruption,  had  an  undoubted  but  not  in  my 
belief  a  large  share  in  deciding  the  issue.  In  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  ^lorning  Post  of  November  3rd,  I  ventured  to  give 
the  first  place  among  these  minor  influences  to  the  inevitable 
effects  of  reaction.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes 
can  quite  realise  the  immensity  of  the  effort  that  is  required  for 
Tammany’s  overthrow — the  feverishness  and  exaltation  of  it,  the 
interminable  physical  and  mental  stress,  the  excruciating  tension. 
It  is  asking  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
a  religious  crusade  once  every  two  years,  and  New  Yorkers,  for 
all  their  incurable  altruism,  are  very  human — “  th’  greatest 
crusaders  that  iver  was — f’r  a  shorrt  distince,”  as  Mr.  Dooley 
called  them.  Then,  again,  it  needs  Tammany  to  defeat  Tammany. 
It  needs  the  daily  infamy  of  Tammany  rule  right  under  their  very 
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eyes  to  rouse  New  Yorkers  to  shake  it  off.  It  is  only  when  some 
particularly  scandalous  revelation  of  Tammany  rascality  has  lifted 
men  somewhat  above  themselves  and  supplied  them  with  a  bond 
of  moral  anger  more  powerful  for  the  moment  than  even  the  ties 
of  party,  that  New  York  feels  itself  earnestly  drawn  towards  a 
Iteform  ticket.  When  the  election  of  November  3rd  took  place, 
Tammany  had  been  out  of  office  for  nearly  two  years.  The 
memory  of  its  record  no  doubt  was  fresh,  but  it  was  not  of  that 
stinging  and  insistent  freshness  that  brought  about  the  revolt  of 
1901.  The  Reformers  were  thus  in  a  way  on  the  defensive;  they 
were  justifying  their  own  record  instead  of  assailing  Tammany’s. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Seth  Low  and  his  colleagues  were  exposed,  like  all 
Reformers,  to  a  particularly  one-sided  and  unnatural  sort  of  critic¬ 
ism.  “  The  Reformers  set  their  standard  high,  and  by  that 
standard  are  they  judged.  Mistakes  that  under  a  Tammany  rule 
are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  become  grave  offences  when  com¬ 
mitted  by  Reformers.  A  jealous  and  incessantly  microscopic 
criticism,  from  friend  and  foe  alike,  pursues  their  smallest  act, 
magnifies  and  ridicules  every  failure.  The  promised  reforms  are 
long  a-coming,  and  when  they  do  come  are  not  always  seen  to  work 
quite  smoothly.  Up  goes  an  instantaneous  howl  of  impatience  and 
disappointment  fi’om  the  reforming  Press,  and  of  derision  for 
Tammany.  Moreover,  no  Reform  Administration  has  yet  mastered 
the  secret,  which  Tammany  so  perfectly  comprehends,  of  combina¬ 
tion,  of  ‘team-play.’  The  heads  of  the  various  departments  work 
far  too  independently  of  each  other;  they  are  too  much  like  a 
company  of  star  actors ;  they  quarrel  with  one  another  and  criticise 
each  other’s  conduct  with  a  publicity  and  freedom  quite  destruc¬ 
tive  of  any  real  unity.  And  as  every  Administration  lives  in  a 
glass-house,  with  all  the  electric  lights  turned  on,  and  a  reporter 
at  every  window,  all  these  bickerings  become  public  property  at 
once.  New  York  knows  precisely  what  the  District  Attorney  has 
been  saying  of  the  Mayor,  what  the  Comptroller  thinks  of  the  Fire 
Commissioner,  why  the  Borough  President  dislikes  the  Chief  of 
Police,  and  what  is  each  official’s  private  opinion  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues.  It  is  amusing  and  piquant  enough  for  a  time, 
but  amusement  ends  by  passing  into  boredom,  and  finally  into 
disgust.  There  comes  a  period  at  last  when  to  the  ordinary 
citizen  even  Tammany  seems  preferable  to  the  discord  and  the  din 
of  all  this  jangling  jealousy.  Tammany  has  at  least  the  precious 
and  healing  gift  of  working  in  silence.” 

All  this  may  seem  trivial  enough — if  anything  is  trivial  in 
politics.  But  if  we  follow  out  this  lack  of  collective  responsibility 
to  its  consequences  we  shall  find  it  touching  issues  of  grave  public 
import.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  Sunday  drinking.  I 
know  of  no  question  that  illustrates  so  compactly  the  altrui.^m. 
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the  insincerity,  and  the  timidity  of  American  politics,  nor  one 
which  throws  so  peculiar  a  light  on  the  conditions  which  have 
made  Tammany  possible.  Its  significance  has  been  explained 
with  acute  good  sense  in  a  graphic  and  pungent  book  written  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Hodder.^  Mr.  Hodder  starts  out  by  insisting  that 
the  altruist,  the  “Puritan,”  the  immoderately  “good”  citizen, 
is  really  Tammany’s  unconscious  but  most  efficacious  ally.  “  Tl»e 
refusal  of  the  Puritan  to  ‘  compromise  with  vice  ’  is,”  he  says, 

“  Tammany’s  opportunity ;  and  Tammany  has  never  been  slow  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  The  Puritan  arouses  public  sentiment; 
Tammany,  holding  office,  sees  to  it  that  the  law  demanded  by  that 
public  sentiment  is  inserted  upon  the  statute-book,  and  looks  to 
the  inevitable  violations  to  supply  the  mainspring  of  its  power.” 

I  have  elsewhere  said  that  I  believe  this  to  be  perfectly  and  most 
shrewdly  true.  Tammany  would  be  well  on  the  way  to  starvation 
if  the  laws  under  which  New  York  is  governed  were  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
only  when  a  law  is  flagrantly  out  of  touch  with  the  commonsense 
of  the  average  man  who  lives  under  it  that  the  temptation  exists 
to  buy  and  sell  immunity  from  its  effects.  In  this  aspect  Tam¬ 
many  is  really  New  York’s  and  human  nature’s  protest  against  the 
extremes  of  legislative  altruism.  But  why  should  there  be  such 
extremes  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  would  cut  too  deeply  into 
the  roots  of  the  American  character  to  be  attempted  here.  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  that  briefly,  the  ordinary 
American  is  in  politics  both  a  sentimentalist  and  a  coward.  He 
believes,  or  likes  to  pretend  he  believes,  that  legislation  can  cure 
anything,  and  when  a  zealot  arises  who  demands  that  henceforth 
there  shall  be  no  Sunday  drinking  in  New  York  City,  no  gambling 
and  no  prostitution,  he  finds  the  State  Legislature — and  it  is  the 
State  Legislature  at  Albany  and  not  the  local  municipality  that 
settles  such  things — more  than  ready  to  meet  him  half-way. 
Pandering  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community  is  one  of  the 
daily  necessities  or  pastimes  of  American  political  life.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  the  most  impossible  laws  find  their  way  on  to  the 
statute-book  Nobody  seriously  believes  in  them ;  nobody  intends 
that  they  shall  ever  be  really  enforced.  It  is  always  well  to 
remeriber  that  in  America  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  passing 
a  Bill  and  making  it  operative.  The  one  process  does  not  follow 
on  the  other  in  the  heedlessly  mechanical  fashion  of  older  coun¬ 
tries.  Indeed,  Americans  have  a  kindly  suspicion  that  most  laws 
are  to  be  held  pleasant  jests  until  proved  otherwise.  The  proof 
of  their  seriousness  lies  in  their  enforcement,  and  to  enforce  a 
law  forbidding  gambling  or  Sunday  drinking  or  prostitution  in 
such  a  pleasure-loving  and  composite  city  as  New  York  is,  of 
(1)  .4  Fight  for  the  C'itrj.  By  Alfred  Hodder:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  6s.  net.  1903. 
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course,  wholly  impossible.  The  law  being  on  the  statute-book, 
however,  something  must  be  done  about  it.  To  repeal  it  is  hope¬ 
less,  because  no  legislator  will  dare  to  have  it  said  that  he  favours 
gambling  or  Sunday  drinking,  or  vice  of  any  kind.  Hence  follow, 
especially  among  the  Reformers,  the  most  extraordinary  devices 
for  getting  out  of  the  pit  of  their  own  digging.  Some  will  rigidly 
enforce  the  law  in  its  minutest  stringency,  and  so  convulse  the 
city.  Others  are  for  what  they  call  a  “liberal”  enforcement. 
That  is,  they  will  punish  serious  and  flagrant  violations  of  it,  and 
leave  the  rest  alone.  But  this  is  a  policy  which  creates  as  much 
ill-feeling  and  repulsion  as  the  severer  and  more  logical  plan, 
and  considerably  more  uncertainty.  The  Reformers  were  not 
able  to  avoid  the  dilemma.  The  Mayor  favoured  “liberality”  on 
the  arguable  ground  that  the  extreme  of  law  is  always  the  extreme 
of  injustice.  The  District  Attorney  was  first  for  altering  the  law 
— which  proved  impossible — and  then  for  carrying  it  out,  in  the 
old  Rooseveltian  fashion,  to  the  letter — which  proved  more 
impossible  still.  In  the  end  and  between  the  two  of  them,  the 
saloon-keepers,  the  Germans,  the  Irish,  the  extreme  Temperance 
party,  and  the  average  citizen  were  about  equally  alienated.  The 
Tammany  method  is,  after  all,  the  most  consistent  and  the  easiest. 
To  the  proprietor  of  the  saloon  and  the  gambling-den  and  the 
disorderly  house,  Tammany,  through  the  mouths  of  its  police 
officers,  simply  says,  “  Pay  me  so  much  a  month  and  I  will  protect 
you.”  In  the  result,  everybody  is  contented.  The  law  remains 
on  the  statute-book,  a  glowing  testimony  to  the  “morality”  of 
New  York;  it  is  not  put  into  action,  so  nobody  feels  its  incon¬ 
venience;  and  Tammany  grows  rich  and  is  able  to  subscribe 
handsomely  to  a  monument  for  Parnell,  and  “  the  suffering  poor 
of  Cuba,”  out  of  the  proceeds  of  its  non-enforcement.  A  league 
with  vice  ?  Yes,  but  a  league  that  the  idealism  and  hypocrisy  of 
American  politics  have  combined  to  make  all  but  inevitable. 

The  Reformers’  handling  of  the  liquor  problem,  then,  had  that 
quality  of  Balfourian  half-heartedness  which  in  the  long  run 
satisfies  no  one.  Undoubtedly,  it  lost  them  many  votes  at  the 
poll,  not  only  on  its  own  demerits,  but  also  for  what  it  represented. 
Then,  again,  they  were  unable  to  conquer  that  social  distrust  of 
“gentlemen,”  which  one  encounters  so  often  and  so  unexpectedly 
in  American,  and  especially  in  city,  politics.  M.  Ostrogorski, 
almost  alone  among  writers  on  American  affairs,  has  given  to 
this  class-prejudice  its  due  weight.^  The  average  New  Yorker 

(1)  In  his  Democracy  and  the  Organisation  of  Political  Parties.  (Macmillan.) 
A  little  too  fanciful,  though  always  stimulating  and  suggestive,  in  the  English 
part  of  his  work,  M.  Ostrogorski  analyses  the  machinery  of  American  politics  with 
masterly  comprehensiveness,  subtlety,  and  insight.  A  flowing  and  varied  style 
and  a  rich  turn  for  ironic  humour  make  his  second  volume  as  attractive  to  the 
general  reader  as  it  is  invaluable  to  the  student. 
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dislikes  to  be  pfoverned  by  men  of  refinoTnent,  independent  means, 
superior  position.  At  a  time  of  strong  moral  excitement  he  may 
vote  for  them,  and  even  elect  them  to  office,  but  ho  quickly  wearies 
of  their  aloofness,  exaggerates  their  detachment  from  “  the  plain 
people,”  and  comes  in  the  end  to  resent  their  presence  and  activity 
as  a  sort  of  affront  to  democracy.  I  remember  that  this  feeling 
found  an  outlet  in  some  of  the  campaign  ditties  during  the 
election  of  1897.  The  Republicans  were  at  that  time  running  a 
candidate  of  their  own.  General  Tracy,  as  much  against  Mr.  Seth 
Low,  the  choice  of  the  Citizens’  Union,  as  against  the  Tammany 
nominee;  and  their  battle-hymn,  if  my  memory  holds,  went  like 
this :  — 

Seth  Low’s  a  high-born  lacldy. 

He  had  “dough”  left  by  his  daddy, 

Proud  as  a  peacock,  I  should  say. 

Ho  hasn’t  grown  conceited — he  was  born  that  way. 

From  our  party  he  can’t  wean  us. 

No  “Cit.”  can  come  between  us. 

We’re  for  Tracy  thick  and  thin. 

That  high-toned  lad  can’t  win  ! 

It  is  only  in  America  that  the  President  of  a  famous  College,  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  and  of  a  capacity  that  had 
been  tested  and  proved  in  three  arduous  and  widely  different 
fields,  could  be  upbraided  for  being  “high-born” — Mr.  Low  is 
the  son  of  a  Brooklyn  tea-merchant — for  having  inherited  money, 
for  living  in  a  brown-stone  house,  for  carrying  into  public  life 
the  ordinary  manners  and  deportment  of  a  private  gentleman. 
Mr.  Low  would  have  made  an  admirable  Mayor  of  an  English 
town,  but  New  York  has  scarcely  yet  been  educated  up  to  his 
standard.  There  was  the  distinct  consciousness  that  he  and  his 
colleagues,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived  and  worked, 
reached  a  perilously  undemocratic  degree  of  good  breeding.  Nor 
had  Mr.  Low  the  personal  qualities  or  habits  that  might  have 
bridged  the  gulf.  He  is  singularly  destitute  of  that  “  magnetism  ” 
which  Americans  so  dearly  prize  in  their  leaders;  he  has  nothing 
of  the  “  hail-fellow-well-met  ”  spirit ;  people  felt  that  he  would 
rather  not  be  slapped  on  the  back.  And  besides  this,  Tammany 
was  unusually  well  placed  for  diverting  the  contest  away  from 
the  issue  of  good  or  bad  government,  and  into  the  channels  of 
strictly  party  politics.  The  common-sense  of  New  York  is  still 
very  far  from  accepting  non-partisanship  as  the  natural  basis  for 
civic  administration.  Besides,  was  Mr.  Low’s  a  really  non¬ 
partisan  government?  That  it  contained  men  of  all  politics  was 
true  enough,  but  it  was  equally  true  that  but  for  the  Republicans 
it  could  not  have  been  elected,  and  that  it  felt  bound  from  time 
to  time  to  defer  to  Republican  wishes.  Tammany  might  fairly 
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argue  that  under  the  cloak  of  non-partisanship  the  Repuhlicans 
were  simply  playing  the  party  game,  that  ilr.  Low’s  victory  was 
in  effect  their  victory,  and  that  they  turned  it  to  the  recognised 
party  use,  first,  by  getting  the  major  share  of  the  spoils,  and, 
secondly,  by  using  their  control  of  Xew  York  to  strengthen  their 
general  position  as  an  organisation.  It  was  not  always  easy  to 
meet  these  charges  satisfactorily;  there  were  too  many  obvious 
facts  that  seemed  to  justify  them.  Moreover,  it  was  indisputable 
that  the  party  which  carried  New  York  City  in  1903  would  stand 
a  far  better  chance  of  carrying  New  York  State  in  1904,  at  the 
great  Presidential  election.  Tammany,  therefore,  turned  to  the 
Democratic  voters  with  a  three-fold  appeal — first,  that  non- 
partisanship  was  wrong  in  principle;  secondly,  that  Mr.  Low's 
administration  was  too  predominantly  Republican  in  sympathy 
and  personnel  to  be  called  non-partisan;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
nearness  of  the  Presidential  campaign  imposed  on  all  true 
Democrats  an  extra  obligation  to  stand  by  their  party. 

All  these  influences,  and  many  more,  had  their  share  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  result.  But  above  and  beyond  them  all,  the  cause  of 
Tammany’s  triumph  is  to  be  found  in  this  decisive  fact — that 
New  Yorkers,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  them,  actually  and 
deliberately  prefer  Tammany  and  the  Tammany  system  to  any 
other  form  of  government.  This  is  a  conclusion  which,  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  can  no  longer  be  avoided.  The  issue 
was  plain ;  the  verdict  was  equally  plain ;  and  the  deduction  to  be 
drawn  from  it  is  also  unmistakable.  Whether  one  ought  not  to 
go  a  step  further  and  argue  that  a  people  who,  with  open  eyes, 
have  sanctioned  the  loot  of  their  city,  are  either  unfit  for  self- 
government,  or  else  have  entangled  themselves  in  a  system  under 
which  self-government  is  reduced  to  a  farce,  is  a  matter  on  which 
I  will  not  enter  now.  The  immediate  facts  are  disheartening 
enough,  without  an  attempt  to  probe  their  ultimate  consequences ; 
and  I  really  believe  that  Mr.  McClellan’s  majority  of  over  60,000 
may  be  taken  at  its  face  value,  and  understood  to  mean  just  what 
it  says,  that  New  Yorkers,  after  an  experience  of  both  sorts  of 
government,  would  rather  be  ruled  by  Tammany  than  by  the 
Reformers.  I  regard  their  decision,  for  the  reasons  which  I  began 
by  setting  forth,  as  in  no  sense  accidental,  but  conscious,  matured, 
and  in  some  sort,  final.  The  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
rendered,  after  two  years  of  admirable,  clean-handed  government 
following  on  four  years  of  infamy,  seem  to  me  to  invest  it  with  a 
significance  altogether  uniqiie.  I  do  not  mean  that  Tammany 
is  necessarily  secure  in  office  for  all  time,  though  I  fully  believe 
that  only  its  own  carelessness  can  ever  again  turn  it  out;  but  I 
do  mean  that  the  question  whether  New  York  can  be  induced 
to  support  an  honest  administration  is  now  settled,  and  that  its 
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endorsement  of  Mr.  McClellan  signifies  a  real  and  lasting 
preference  for  tlie  spirit  and  system  of  Tammany  rule. 

In  a  noble  and  ennobling  passage  of  his  biography,  Mr.  Morley 
says  of  Gladstone :  “  He  knew  men  well  enough,  at  least,  to  have 
found  out  that  none  gains  such  ascendancy  over  them  as  he  who 
appeals  to  what  is  the  nobler  part  in  human  nature.”  A  fine  and 
true  dictum;  but  I  fear  that  an  ascendancy  almost  equally  com¬ 
plete  may  be  gained  by  appealing  to  what  is  the  baser  part  in 
human  nature — to  its  meanness,  its  cupidity,  its  insensate  folly. 
Such  at  least  is  the  foundation  of  Tammany’s  rulership.  We  are 
dealing,  remember,  with  a  cosmopolitan,  feverish,  pleasure-loving 
population.  Pagan  in  its  tastes,  its  habits  and  its  opinions,  imbued 
with  the  mercenary  view  of  politics,  and  always  in  more  or  less 
open  revolt  against  the  laws  with  which  the  State  Legislature, 
largely  elected  and  controlled  by  rural  votes  and  notions,  attempts 
to  regulate  its  behaviour.  It  is  a  population  that  takes  instinc¬ 
tively  to  the  ideal  of  “  a  free  and  easy  life  in  a  free  and  easy  town.” 
This  is  an  ideal  with  which  Tammany  whole-heartedly  sym¬ 
pathises,  and  one  that  for  a  price,  the  price  of  blackmail,  it  will 
undertake  to  translate  into  fact.  New  Yorkers,  arguing  that  the 
fault  is  not  so  much  in  themselves  as  in  the  “Puritanical”  law¬ 
makers  at  Albany,  will  agree  that  it  is  better  that  the  purveyors  of 
“  pleasure  ”  should  pay  blackmail  to  the  police  than  that  there 
should  be  no  “  pleasure  ”  at  all.  It  is  just  here  of  course  that  they 
end  by  finding  themselves  sharply  in  conflict  with  the  stringent 
code  and  severer  logic  of  the  Keformers — who  do  not  always 
remember  that  though  Americans  respect  law  they  do  not  respect 
laws.  Moreover,  the  Reformers  are  rather  apt  to  overdo  it.  They 
get  a  sort  of  mania  for  detecting  “  vice.”  Again  I  turn  to  Mr. 
Dooley  for  the  exaggeration  that  crystallises  the  truth.  “  A  ray- 
former,”  says  the  philosopher,  “  don’t  think  anything  has  been 
accomplished  if  they’se  a  vacant  bedroom  in  th’  pinitinchry.  His 
motto  is  ‘  Arrest  that  man.’  .  .  .  Rayformers  is  in  favour  iv  sup- 
pressin’  ivrything,  but  rale  pollyticians  believes  in  suppressiu’ 
nawthin’  but  ividince”;  and  he  goes  on  to  describe  how  the 
Reformers’  “  crusades  against  vice  ”  let  loose  all  the  cranks  in  the 
city,  and  do  not  stop  till  “  hanyous  monsthers  is  nailed  in  th’  act 
iv  histin’  a  shell  iv  beer  in  a  German  garden,  and  husbands  wait 
in  th*^  polis  station  to  be  r-ready  to  bail  out  their  wives  whin 
they’re  arrested  f’r  shoppin’  afther  four  o’clock.”  After  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  some  years  in  New  York,  I  find  it  difficult  to  doubt  that 
the  relaxed  tone  and  the  unrestricted  license  that  prevail  under 
Tammany’s  rule  are  really  in  consonance  with  the  wishes  and 
temperament  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 

Bad  government  resembles  Protection  in  that  its  benefits  are 
immediate  and  tangible,  and  its  evils  indirect  and  often  unsus- 
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pected.  Some  of  the  New  York  papers  expressed  amazement  at 
the  number  of  wealthy,  reputable  citizens  who  voted  for  Tammany 
on  November  3rd.  But  the  reason  why  they  did  so  is  surely 
obvious  enough.  There  are  in  New  York  about  2,500  corporations 
that  are  subject  to  regulation  by  the  law.  Their  fortunes  are 
therefore  no  less  dependent  than  the  saloon-keeper's  or  the  owner's 
of  a  gambling  den  upon  the  good-will  and  “  protection  ”  of  the 
city  government.  At  this  very  moment  the  municipality  of  New 
York  is  prosecuting  claims  that  amount  to  nearly  £5,000,000, 
against  various  water,  gas,  and  electric  lighting  companies.  The 
Reformers  have  been  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  bring  these 
cases  into  court  and  press  for  judgment;  Tammany,  for  a  con¬ 
sideration,  will  abandon  them.  If  you  were  a  director  or  stock¬ 
holder  in  one  of  these  companies,  very  much  intent  on  money¬ 
making,  very  little  concerned  in  politics,  for  whom  would  you 
vote— the  lleformers  or  Tammany?  And  even  if  you  voted  for 
the  lleformers,  would  it  not  be  a  mere  act  of  prudence  to  guard 
against  accidents  by  a  thumping  contribution  to  Tammany’s  cam¬ 
paign  fund?  One  is  constantly  told  in  New  York  that  Tammany 
is  good  to  the  poor;  it  is  also  good  to  the  rich,  and  the  rich  appre¬ 
ciate  and  reciprocate  its  kindness.  The  East  Side  looks  upon  Tam¬ 
many  as  a  sort  of  infinitely  multiplied  Santa  Claus,  a  centre  of 
charity  and  benevolence,  a  mysteriously  beneficent  body  that  in 
return  for  a  paltry  vote  wdll  radiate  good-fellowship  and  practical 
help,  will  pay  a  man’s  rent  and  doctor’s  bills,  will  give  him  a 
start  in  trade,  or  find  a  job  for  him  in  the  municipal  service,  or 
“  see  him  through  ”  when  he  is  in  difficulties  with  the  police.  And 
Tammany  unquestionably  can  and  does  contrive  all  this.  It  never 
forgets  or  “goes  back  on”  a  friend,  and  it  is  in  the  name,  and 
also  from  certain  points  of  view  in  the  spirit,  of  friendship,  that 
it  pads  the  city  pay-rolls  and  dumps  down  upon  each  department 
vast  cohorts  of  its  hangers-on.  There  is  no  need  to  ask  whether 
a  government  that  does  this  is  popular. 

The  poor  supply  votes  and  small  services.  It  is  the  rich  who 
supply  votes,  big  services,  and  wealth.  It  is  the  contractors,  the 
financial  magnates,  the  capitalists,  the  big  Wall  Street  men,  the 
proprietors  of  the  “  dry  goods  stores,”  the  promoters  and  directors 
of  Trusts  and  companies,  the  men  who  are  after  public  concessions, 
that  are  Tammany’s  real  and  most  valued  partners.  It  is  with 
them  a  business  investment,  a  matter  of  self-protection  if  not  of 
active  self-interest.  Think  what  Tammany’s  resources  are.  They 
are  the  resources  of  the  second  city  of  the  world.  Think  again 
what  the  Boss  of  Tammany  may  do  with  this  illimitable  power. 
He  may  ally  himself  with  a  Wall  Street  group  in  an  attack  on 
some  corporation.  He  may  threaten  one  of  the  city’s  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  with  hostile  legislation  and  so  beat  down  the  price 
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of  its  shares.  There  is  not  a  single  company  that  he  cannot  hurt 
or  one  that  he  cannot  benefit.  He  has  the  unfettered  control, 
whenever  he  cares  to  exercise  it,  of  municipal  concessions,  of 
municipal  credit,  of  public  fi'anchises,  of  that  incalculable  hinter¬ 
land  of  spoils  that  lies  behind  every  sphere,  however  insignificant, 
of  municipal  activity.  If  he  favours  a  particular  firm,  that  firm’s 
position  is  forthwith  established.  lie  may  enter  into  a  sleeping 
partnership  with  a  real  estate  dealer,  and  all  the  enormous  busi¬ 
ness  that  comes  through  the  Courts  will  find  its  way  to  his  estab¬ 
lishment.  He  may  be  judiciously  “  let  in  on  the  ground  floor”  of 
a  bank,  or  insurance  company,  or  industrial  concern,  and  that  bank 
or  company,  or  concern  will  henceforward  monopolise  the  city’s 
business.  And  what  applies  to  the  Boss  applies  in  a  slightly 
lesser  degree  to  the  “  district  leaders  ”  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
wigwam.  All  are  worth  cultivating,  because  all  can  so  arrange 
matters  that  on  every  piece  of  work  given  out  in  the  city’s  name, 
from  the  shoeing  of  horses  in  the  police  department  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  Twopenny  Tube,  there  will  be  a  handsome  percentage  for 
themselves,  and  an  equally  handsome  profit  for  the  contractor. 
There  is  thus  gathered  round  Tammany  an  enormous  number  of 
beneficiaries  from  all  classes  whose  interests  are  wrapped  up  in 
maintaining  it  in  power.  In  the  end,  of  course,  the  city  has  to 
pay  for  it,  but  the  end  is  far  off,  and  the  burden  of  it,  when  it 
does  come,  is  too  widely  distributed  to  act  in  any  way  as  a  deter¬ 
rent.  Moreover,  New  Yorkers  are  not  seriously  scandalised  by 
corruption.  The  unblushing  robbery  of  Tweed’s  time  was  indeed 
too  much  for  them,  but  the  more  polished  methods  of  to-day, 
being  for  the  most  part  rather  suspected  than  actually  visible,  • 
arouse  almost  as  much  amusement  as  indignation.  There  is,  I 
believe,  only  one  thing  that  is  ever  likely  to  stir  New  York  to  the 
point  of  ousting  Tammany  again,  and  that  is  the  recurrence  of 
such  revelations  as  led  to  the  revolt  of  1901.  It  was  then  proved 
that  a  regular  system  was  in  operation,  and  under  the  protection 
of  tbe  police,  by  which  young  country  girls  were  lured  to  New 
York,  were  ruined,  and  were  placed  in  disorderly  houses  to  swell 
the  protective  tribute.  An  iniquity  so  black  as  that  even  New 
York  will  never  tolerate,  but  short  of  such  extremes  of  infamy,  I 
should  not  care  to  set  any  limit  to  the  forbearance  of  the  average 
voter.  If  c::ly  Tammany  has  the  sense  to  parade  an  outward 
decency,  if  only  it  will  consent  to  stand  astounded  at  its  modera¬ 
tion,  if  it  will  but  steal  “on  the  quiet,”  and  blackmail  without 
too  scandalous  a  publicity,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  its  tenure 
of  office  should  ever  come  to  an  end.  It  knew  before  that  New 
York  suited  it;  it  now  knows  that  it  suits  New  Y’’ork. 

Sydney  Brooks. 
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1803—1869. 

T. 

Berlioz  the  Man. 

The  llth  of  December,  1903,  will  mark  the  centenary  of  that 
remarkable  personality  and  mercurial  musical  genius.  Hector  Ber¬ 
lioz.  In  the  whole  range  of  musical  biography  it  would  be  hard 
to  cite  another  career  so  fraught  with  difficulties  and  embittering 
failures  as  was  this  musician’s  life  from  beginning  to  end.  If 
Shakespeare  and  he  had  been  born  in  the  same  era,  we  can  imagine 
the  dramatist  eagerly  scenting  him  out,  and  developing  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  tragedy  from  a  subject  ready-made,  as  it  were,  for  essentially 
Shakespearian  treatment.  It  must  be  confessed  that  many,  if  not 
all,  Berlioz’s  vicissitudes  were  distinctly  of  his  own  making.  He 
was  possessed  not  so  much  of  quiet,  dogged  perseverance,  as  of  a 
certain  ferocious  energy,  which,  while  it  goaded  him  on  to  Titanic 
achievements,  was  intensely  exhausting  both  to  himself  and  all 
about  him,  and  did  not  fail  to  bring  with  it  an  inevitable  reaction 
of  discouragement  and  prostration.  Nothing  that  happened  to 
Berlioz  ever  seemed  the  result  of  a  calm  and  gradual  unfolding 
of  Nature  and  circumstance.  His  story  can  remind  us  of  a  series 
of  lightning  flashes  zig-zagging  one  rift  after  another  athwart 
some  densej  black  thundercloud.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  too  fanciful 
to  regard  him  as  the  outcome  of  one  of  the  last  convulsive  throes 
of  that  great  upheaval  and  revolution  through  which  his  country 
bad  so  recently  been  passing. 

A  vivid  contrast  to  the  mental  world  of  ceaseless  agitation  and 
emotional  tension  in  which  his  peculiar  temperament  condemned 
him  to  dwell,  was  the  physical  aspect  of  the  peaceful  nook  in 
which  he  was  born.  This  was  the  Cote  Saint  Andre,  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  spacious  regions  of  France,  close 
to  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Grenoble,  with  its  steep  buttressed 
approaches,  and  its  groves  of  pomegranate  and  oleander,  clashing 
in  the  brilliance  of  their  gorgeous  flame-coloured  and  carmine 
flowers.  Judging  from  Berlioz’s  descriptions,  the  place  has 
changed  but  little  in  a  century.  In  these  quiet  surroundings  he 
spent  the  first  nineteen  years  of  his  life,  receiving  a  desultory 
home  education  from  his  father,  who  was  the  doctor  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  a  man  much  respected  throughout  the  countryside.  Of 
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anything  approaching  a  musical  atmosphere,  the  boy’s  childhood 
was  devoid,  but  an  old  French  air  which  he  heard  sung  when  he 
was  about  eight  or  nine,  gave  what  he  characteristically  termed 
the  first  “  magnetic  shock  ”  to  his  dormant  musical  sensibility. 
By  the  time  that  he  was  twelve  he  had  contrived  to  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  a  somewhat  unusual  combination  of  instruments, 
namely,  the  flageolet,  the  flute,  and  the  guitar,  and  he  could  sing 
at  sight  what  little  vocal  music  came  in  his  way.  He  had,  more¬ 
over,  made  his  first  attempts  at  composition.  These  must  have 
been  very  curious.  With  nothing  but  his  instinct  to  guide  him  he 
wrote  concerted  music  for  his  three  instruments,  throwing  in  an 
extra  part  for  the  violin.  Various  local  amateurs  were  unanimous 
in  declaring  these  works  to  be  absolutely  hideous  and  impossible 
of  execution,  and  it  may  be  that  they  were  not  far  wrong  in  their 
estimate ! 

Berlioz  seems  very  early  to  have  had  a  strange  divination  as  to 
the  capacities  of  an  orchestra.  He  had  never  heard  one,  nor  seen 
an  orchestral  score,  when  he  one  day  came  across  a  sheet  of  paper 
ruled  with  twenty-four  staves.  The  sight  of  it  had  an  irresistible 
fascination  for  him;  and  as  he  stared  at  the  magic  lines  he  re¬ 
peated,  “  Quelle  swperhe  musique  on  doit  pouvoir  Scrire  Id-dessux.” 
The  only  serious  musical  instruction  which  he  ever  received  was  a 
few  lessons  in  theory  taken  when  he  was  already  twenty.  Thus 
his  musical  equipment,  as  far  as  external  training  went,  was 
certainly  meagre.  His  father  intended  him  to  follow  his  own 
profession,  and  in  1822  he  despatched  him  to  Paris  to  go  through 
a  course  of  medical  and  surgical  training.  “  I  was  doubtless,” 
wrote  the  young  man,  “  on  my  way  towards  adding  another  unit 
to  the  disastrous  number  of  bad  doctors,  when  I  chanced  one  night 
to  visit  the  opera.  The  work  given  was  the  Danaidcs  of  Salieri. 
The  performance  put  me  into  an  indescribable  state  of  excite¬ 
ment.  I  was  like  a  boy  with  a  sailor’s  instincts,  who,  never  having 
seen  a  larger  vessel  than  a  little  skiff  darting  across  a  lake,  sud¬ 
denly  perceives  before  his  gaze  a  majestic  three-decker  sailing 
proudly  on  the  broad  ocean.” 

Shortly  after  this  revelation  he  visited  the  free  musical  library 
of  the  Conservatoire,  and  there  found  the  scores  of  Gluck.  These 
roused  in  him  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm.  He  could  neither  eat  nor 
sleep;  day  after  day  the  dissecting  room  was  neglected,  and  he 
spent  his  time  learning  the  Jphigenie  en  Tmtride  by  heart.  He 
naturally  did  not  hesitate  to  implore  his  parents  to  allow  him  to 
abandon  medicine  for  music,  and  his  frantic  letters  producing  no 
effect,  he  journeyed  home  in  order  to  prosecute  his  personal  en¬ 
treaties.  But  all  his  arguments  proved  fruitless.  His  mother,  to 
whom  he  appealed  to  intercede  for  him  with  his  father,  was  a 
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fervent  and  extremely  narrow-minded  Catholic,  to  whom  an 
artist’s  profession  represented  the  speediest  road  to  eternal  per¬ 
dition.  After  begging  him  on  her  knees  in  vain  to  refrain,  she 
s(demnly  cursed  him:  an  episode  which  inclines  one  to  think 
tliat  her  son  doubtless  inherited  a  good  deal  of  his  highly-wrought, 
turbulent  disposition  from  the  maternal  side.  His  father  also 
remained  inexorable,  not  from  any  religious  scruples  though — 
he  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  sceptic — but  simply  because 
lie  was  convinced  that  his  son  would  never  rise  above  mediocrity 
in  music,  and  to  Berlioz  fere  mediocrity  in  any  form  was  a  heinous 
crime.  Eventually  Berlioz  went  his  own  way,  and  embarked 
upon  his  new  profession,  followed  by  his  mother’s  curse,  and 
witliout  his  father’s  blessing — and  minus,  moreover,  the  £5  a 
month  hitherto  allowed  him  for  his  subsistence. 

Then  ensued  a  grim  struggle  for  existence.  He  often  reduced 
the  cost  of  his  food  to  about  fivepence  per  diem,  and  acquired 
rigorous  habits  of  strict  economy  in  his  everyday  needs,  which 
clung  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  albeit  where  his  art  was 
concerned  he  would  be  lavishly  extravagant.  He  supported  him¬ 
self  by  giving  flute  and  guitar  lessons  at  a  franc  the  hour,  and 
even  after  he  had  composed  two  such  works  as  the  Franc-Juges 
overture  and  the  Sympho7iie  Favtastiquc,  he  was  still  thankful  to 
earn  a  pittance  by  teaching  the  guitar  in  a  young  ladies’  school. 
Long  after  these  instruments  had  ceased  to  he  of  any  use  to  Kim, 
he  was  once  making  a  tour  through  Russia,  conducting  his  own 
works.  In  ^Nioscow  it  was  then  the  rule  that  every  artist  who 
obtained  the  privilege  of  a  hearing  at  the  most  important  musical 
union  of  the  city,  must  perform  a  solo  of  some  kind. 

“  But  I  cannot,”  exclaimed  poor  Berlioz,  “  I  am  not  a  virtuoso, 
I  am  a  composer  and  conductor.  The  orchestra  is  the  instrument 
upon  which  I  play.”  The  Moscow  musical  authorities  were  much 
exercised.  “  Our  rule  has  never  yet  been  broken,”  they  repeated. 
“  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  give  a  concert  here  without  yourself 
performing  a  solo.”  “d/on  dien,”  cried  Berlioz,  in  desperation, 
“  some  twenty-five  years  back  I  Irelieve  I  played  the  flageolet,  the 
flute,  and  the  guitar  fairly  well.  I  have  most  likely  forgotten 
them  completely  now.  Still,  if  you  insist,  I  will  do  my  best  with 
any  one  of  these  instruments,  though  I  warn  you  I  shall  probably 
play  them  very  badly.”  Fortunately,  a  friendly  tcliindvnih  inter¬ 
vened,  and,  thanks  to  his  influence,  the  greatest  conductor  and  con¬ 
cert  composer  then  living  was  absolved  from  giving  either  a 
flageolet  or  a  guitar  solo.  Still,  his  inability  to  perform  upon  any¬ 
thing  but  an  orchestra  considerably  lowered  him  in  the  opinion  of 
tlie  Muscovites. 

In  his  early  days  Berlioz  was  also  glad  to  make  use  of  his  vocal 
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powers.  He  was  wont  to  relate  with  high  glee,  how,  when  he  first 
went  to  Paris,  he  once  competed  successfully  with  a  weaver,  a 
blacksmith,  and  several  other  artisans  and  shopkeepers  for  a  place 
in  the  chorus  of  a  very  second-rate  Parisian  vaudeville  theatre, 
where,  in  return  for  his  nightly  services,  he  received  a  salary 
of  £2  a  month. 

His  one  haven  of  refuge  and  consolation  during  this  period 
was  the  afore-mentioned  free  library  of  the  Conservatoire,  where 
he  rapidly  acquired  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  pretty  w^ell  all 
the  music  then  in  existence;  and  by  such  leaps  and  bounds  did 
his  own  mastery  of  composition  advance,  that  before  he  had  been 
ill  Paris  two  years  he  had  had  a  Mass  performed  at  St.  Eoch, 
a  church  widely  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  musical  per¬ 
formances.  He  could  never  have  achieved  this,  but  for  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  a  young  amateur  who  offered  him  the  loan  of  £60  to 
pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  production.  To  his  dying  day 
Ilerlioz  looked  back  with  heartfelt  gratitude  to  this  aid,  which 
enabled  him,  as  he  said,  to  put  “his  foot  in  the  stirrup.”  The 
Mass,  which  he  subsequently  burnt,  was  not  only  his  first  public 
venture  as  a  composer,  but  also  his  first  appearance  as  a  con¬ 
ductor. 

To  any  one  who  has  come  across  the  Parisian  Charivari  lam¬ 
poons  and  caricatures  of  the  ’forties  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Berlioz’s  physiognomy  cannot  fail  to  be  familiar.  His  tall,  lean 
body,  full  of  nervous  movement,  and  his  cadaverous  face,  with  its 
huge,  beak-like  nose,  its  thin,  sarcastic  lips,  and  gleaming  eyes 
surmounted  by  a  shock  of  unruly  hair,  soon  became  a  favourite 
target  for  ridicule;  and  wdiere  abuse  was  concerned,  he  certainly 
did  not  suffer  from  a  dearth  of  advertisement.  By  the  time  that 
he  was  forty,  he  had  succeeded,  first,  with  what  can  only  be 
termed  ludicrous  difficulty,  in  passing  the  various  stereotyped  and 
conventional  examinations  in  musical  composition  at  the  Academic 
des  Beaux  Arts,  and  had  finally  carried  off  the  great  award  of  that 
institution,  the  Prix  de  Eome;  second,  he  had  married  an  invalid 
wife,  encumbered  with  a  heavy  load  of  debts  for  which  he  made 
himself  responsible,  his  own  financial  resources,  for  the  moment, 
consisting  of  £12  borrowed  from  a  friend ;  third,  he  had  composed 
some  of  his  finest  works,  which  he  had  forced  the  Parisians  to 
listen  to,  if  not  to  applaud;  fourth,  he  had  made  innumerable 
enemies,  and  a  few  staunch  friends,  amongst  them  Paganini,  who 
on  one  occasion  insisted  on  presenting  him  with  £1,000,  that  he 
might  pay  his  debts  and  have  a  little  leisure  to  devote  himself 
solely  to  composition — he  had,  moreover,  become  widely  known,  if 
not  exactly  popular,  by  his  witty  and  stinging  literary  comments 
upon  music  and  musicians.  And,  last  of  all,  he  had  become 
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reconciled  to  his  parents.  After  the  Prix  de  Eome  (a  distinc¬ 
tion  of  which  Berlioz  was  in  his  heart  of  hearts  ashamed),  his 
father  was  ready  to  grant  that  perhaps  after  all  his  son  had  not 
quite  missed  his  vocation.  Rumours  of  his  fame  continued  to 
find  their  way  to  the  Cote  St.  Andre,  but  neither  of  his  parents, 
strange  to  say,  ever  heard  a  note  of  his  compositions. 

II. 

BERLIOZ  THE  WRITER. 

Berlioz’s  artistic  life  spread  over  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  was  a  dual  one  divided  between  literature  and  music.  His 
literary  work  is  in  its  way  quite  as  individual  as  are  his  composi¬ 
tions,  and  from  a  practical  standpoint  he  found  writing  more 
lucrative  than  composing,  for  although  his  talent  as  a  critic  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  brought  him  in  more  than  £200  a  year, 
at  any  rate,  it  entailed  no  heavy  financial  loss,  which  was  usually 
the  case  when  the  production  of  his  music  was  at  issue.  The 
beginning  of  his  career  as  a  critic  was  almost  identical  with  his 
early  visits  to  the  Paris  Opera.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to 
discover  that  the  operas  given  were  continually  being  tampered 
with,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  conductor,  or  the  deficiencies  of  his 
orchestra,  if  not  the  caprices  of  the  prima  donna;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  pounce  upon  these  lapses,  shouting  in  stentorian 
tones :  “  Who  has  dared  to  improve  upon  Gluck  ?  There 

should  be  a  phrase  for  two  flutes  there  !  The  idiot !  He  is  leav¬ 
ing  out  the  violin  theme  !  ”  and  so  on.  His  presence  soon  became 
a  source  of  terror  and  dismay  to  both  management  and  per¬ 
formers,  especially  as  Berlioz  speedily  gathered  round  him  a  little 
circle  of  neophytes,  whom  he  encouraged  to  add  their  clamourings 
to  his  own.  And  with  triumph  and  delight  they  noticed  that  the 
various  errors  alluded  to  so  obstreperously  were  usually  remedied 
at  the  next  performance.  Gradually  Berlioz  replaced  these  un¬ 
premeditated  spoken  criticisms  by  feuilletons  in  the  different  Pari¬ 
sian  papers.  He  had  a  wonderfully  quick  perception  for  those 
inner  shades  of  mind  and  spirit  which  constitute  the  distinctive¬ 
ness  of  personality,  and  he  would  focus  in  a  few  terse  lines  the 
salient  features  of  a  character  or  a  work.  This  is  very  noticeable 
in  his  open  letters  to  his  contemporaries.  For  instance,  he  begins 
an  epistle  to  Heine  as  follows  :  — 

“  Come,  for  once  we  will  wander  in  no  prickly  ways,  where  the  dead 
blossoms  of  the  wormwood  and  the  nightshade  peep  from  under  beds  of 
stinging  nettles;  where  vipers  and  toads  hiss  and  croak;  where  the  waters 
of  the  lake  seethe,  and  the  earth  trembles ;  where  the  evening  breeze 
scorches,  and  ominous  lightnings  flash  from  the  sunset  clouds.  What’s  the 
good  of  everlastingly  biting  one’s  lip,  and  darting  forth  venom  from  under 
half  closed  eyelids.  For  once  let  every  thought  of  bitterness  be  far  from 
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the  soul.  Let  the  heart  overflow  with  gay  memories  and  gratitude.  Yes, 
say  what  you  will,  every  now  and  then  one  longs  for  a  hundred  trumpets  on 
which  to  brazen  it  forth  to  all  whom  one  holds  dear;  I  have  been  wholly 
happy.” 


At  the  outset  of  Wagner’s  appearance  as  a  composer  he  wrote : 
“  A  man  who  has  the  audacity  and  the  perseverance  to  undertake 
and  to  finish  the  composition  of  the  libretto  and  the  music  to  a 
five-act  opera  is  certainly  no  ordinary  individual.  I  greatly 
admire  the  score  of  his  Flying  Dutchman  on  account  of  fts  splen¬ 
didly  gloomy  colouring.  Certain  stormy  effects  are  magnificently 
portrayed.  One  thing  that  annoys  me  in  his  scores  though  is  his 
persistent  recourse  to  the  tremolo  in  his  orchestra.”  Certainly 
Berlioz  hit  here  upon  one  of  Wagner’s  weakest  points. 

Berlioz  never  learned  to  play  the  piano,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few 
modern  composers  who  wrote  nothing  for  that  instrument.  His 
ignorance  was  never  a  matter  of  regret  to  him,  for  he  always 
maintained  that  the  piano — a  photograph,  as  it  were,  of  the 
orchestra,  is  for  that  reason  a  veritable  guillotine  for  the  finest 
effects  of  orchestral  colouring.  But  in  its.  own  sphere,  the  piano 
appealed  to  him  strongly.  There  has  probably  never  been  penned 
a  better  appreciation  of  Liszt’s  playing  than  the  following :  “  Liszt 
requires  no  orchestra,  no  rehearsals,  no  music,  no  scenic  appli¬ 
ances;  give  him  a  hall  and  a  piano,  and  he  has  an  audience  at  his 
feet.  He  arrives.  He  is  greeted  with  a  storm  of  wild  applause. 
He  can  make  his  piano  sing,  dream,  resound.  Dazzling  are  the 
improvisations  that  dance  from  beneath  his  fingers;  and  as  he 
tenderly  interweaves  his  fantasies,  a  deep  silence  reigns — one 
hardly  dares  let  one’s  heart  beat.  Then  siiddenly  he  dashes  into 
sparkling  ripples  and  cascades  of  notes,  like  so  many  volleys  of 
fireworks.  The  audience  shoiits  with  delifj'ht;  the  yoiing  girls 
shower  him  with  flowers  and  wreaths.  There  is  a  moment  of 
feverish  emotion.  .  .  .  On  the  morrow,  he  is  gone,  leaving  behind 
hfm  only  a  twilight  impression  of  sobered  enthusiasms.  It  is  a 
dream,  a  golden  dream,  in  which  surely  only  a  Liszt  may  indulge 
to  the  full.”  After  meeting  Chopin,  too,  for  the  first  time,  Ber¬ 
lioz  hurried  to  a  friend — “  Come,”  he  said,  “  I  want  to  show  you 
some  one  the  like  of  whom  you  will  never  see  again,  and  whom 
you  can  never  forget.” 

Before  Mendelssohn  had  had  time  to  give  many  indications 
of  his  special  style  in  composing,  Berlioz  happened  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  “  Queen  Mab  ” 
stanza  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  suggested  a  perfect  subject  for  a 
scherzo.  “I  was  ready  to  bite  my  tongue  off  directly  I  had  said 
this,”  he  afterwards  wrote,  “for  it  flashed  upon  me  there  and 
then  that  Mendelssohn  was  the  very  man  to  treat  such  a  theme 
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admirably.  I  feared  he  might  forestall  me !  ”  However,  Mendels¬ 
sohn  did  not  do  this,  and  before  he  had  produced  his  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  music,  Berlioz  had  finished  his  Romeo  and  Juliet 
choral  symphony  with  its  “  Queen  Mab  ”  section,  perhaps  the 
most  ethereal  piece  of  fairy  music  extant. 

A  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  must  often  have  tided  poor  Ber¬ 
lioz  over  many  a  cruel  phase  of  disappointment  and  failure.  He 
was  once  engaged  to  conduct  a  season  of  “English”  opera  at 
Drury  Lane.  The  opera-species  in  question  was  then,  as  now, 
practically  non-existent,  and  his  caustic  and  ludicrous  account  of 
the  whole  experience  is  a  little  comedy  in  itself,  while  his  remarks 
suggest  that  in  matters  of  nnisical  management  o\tr  methods  in 
England  have  really  changed  but  little  since  his  day.  He  was 
much  impressed,  though,  by  the  choral  singing  which  he  heard  in 
tin’s  country.  Parish  Alvars,  a  then  famous  English  harpist,  he 
dubbed  the  “  Liszt  ”  of  the  harp,  and  several  English  composers 
elicited  his  warm  admiration;  but  his  impression  of  English  musi¬ 
cians  on  the  whole,  was  that  they  “had  no  time  for  music!” 
Here,  again,  he  exactly  seized  the  situation. 

Coming  fresh  from  a  perusal  of  his  writings,  one  longs  indeed 
to  quote  passage  after  passage  from  A  Travers  Chants;  Les 
Grotesques  do  la  Musique;  or  Les  S>oirees  de  VOrehestre ;  brim¬ 
ming  over  as  they  arc  with  inspired  judgment  and  sardonic  wit. 
And  so  far-seeing  were  his  opinions,  that,  in  most  cases,  time 
seems  but  to  have  added  to  iheir  pith  and  force. 

III. 

Bebtjoz  the  Lover. 

A  striking  paradox  in  the  character  of  Berlioz  was  his  objective 
and  at  the  same  time  subjective  relation  to  life.  These  two  con¬ 
flicting  currents  are  palpable  in  his  creativeness,  whether  musical 
or  literary.  Objectively  no  artist  was  ever  more  keenly  susceptible 
to  outward  impressions;  yet  no  one  ever  reproduced  these  impres¬ 
sions  in  a  more  thoroughly  subjective  fashion.  According  to  his 
own  showing,  love  was  the  supreme  objective  force  in  his  life. 
“Laquelle  des  deux  puissances  pent  clever  I’homme  aux  plus 
sublimes  hauteurs,”  he  asks,  “I’amour  ou  la  musique?  C’est  un 
grand  probleme.  Pourtant  il  me  semble,  qu’on  devrait  dire  ceci. 
L’ amour  ne  pent  pas  donner  une  idee  de  la  musique,  la  musique 
peut  en  donner  une  de  I’amour.  .  .  .  pourquoi  separer  Tun  de 
I’autre?  Ce  sont  les  deux  ailes  de  I’ame.”  He  felt  the  first 
“electric  shaft”  of  passion,  as  he  styled  it,  at  the  precocious  age 
of  twelve.  The  young  girl  of  eighteen  who  set  it  tingling  was 
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much  amused  at  his  childish  fancy.  But  she  inspired  him  to 
compose  a  melody,  which  fourteen  years  later  he  made  use  of 
unaltered  for  another  and  "reater  love  declaration.  This  is  the 
“  Reverie  et  Pat^sion  ”  theme,  in  the  openinp'  movement  of  the 
Symphonie  Fnntastique.  He  never  met  his  first  love  again  until 
some  four  years  before  his  death,  when  she  was  a  white-haired 
widow  of  nearly  seventy.  Berlioz’s  heart  must  have  been  endowed 
with  perennial  youth.  His  boyish  love  for  his  Estelle,  he  tells 
us,  had  been  but  smouldering  all  his  life.  And  now  in  his  old 
age  it  burst  forth  into  a  passionate  flame.  The  ardent  letters 
which  he  addressed  to  her,  and  the  astonished  and  rather 
frightened  manner  in  which  she  acknowledged  his  gusty  and 
tumultuous  declarations  of  love,  would  be  merely  comic  were  it 
not  for  his  accent  of  genxiine,  uncontrollable  feeling. 

Estelle  was  his  ideal  love  dream.  His  reality  of  love  he  found 
in  his  wife,  Henrietta  Smithson,  a  young  Irish  Shakespearian 
actress,  who  took  the  capricious  fancy  of  the  Parisian  public  by 
storm  somewhere  in  the  ’thirties.  They  were  married  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  his  career,  in  the  unpropitioiis  financial  circumstances 
already  alluded  to,  and  when  her  brief  artistic  fame  had  practically 
died  out.  Their  married  life  was  but  a  brief  deliriiim  of  happi¬ 
ness,  followed  by  scenes  of  jealousy  and  upbraiding  on  her  side, 
which  Berlioz,  alas,  soon  justified,  and  they  ended  in  a  uSparatiov 
a  Vnimahle.  Yet  apart  from  their  marital  disputes,  Henrietta 
Smithson  had  an  unwavering  sympathy  for  her  husband’s  artistic 
aspirations,  and  even  after  their  separation  invariably  urged  him 
to  fresh  endeavour.  Whilst  on  his  side,  no  matter  in  what  finan¬ 
cial  straits  he  happened  to  be,  he  always  managed  to  keep  her 
in  comfort,  and  in  her  declining  years,  when  she  required  special 
care  and  nursing,  it  is  touching  to  note  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  his  own  ever  eager  schemes  for  new  compositions  to 
her  necessities.  Perhaps  he  felt  what  an  immense  debt  of  inspira¬ 
tion  he  owed  to  his  love  for  her.  When  still  under  the  influence 
of  his  first  wave  of  passion  for  the  then  beautiful  and  fefed  young 
actress,  he  wrote  his  little  known  but  beautiful  Irish  melodies, 
containing  amongst  them  a  wonderful  Elegy,  which  he  never 
could  bear  to  hear  sung,  finding  no  singer  of  sufflciently  delicate 
artistic  fibre  to  catch  its  spirit.  At  this  time  he  also  wrote  the 
Symphonie  Fantastiqiie,  which  he  designed  as  a  gigantic  love  con¬ 
fession,  the  meaning  of  which  he  thought  Miss  Smithson  could 
not  fail  to  interpret.  When  she  heard  it,  however,  she  was  merely 
alarmed  at  the  weird  strangeness  of  this  new  music,  and  for  a 
long  time  repulsed  his  advances,  firmly  believing  him  to  be  mad. 
It  was  thanks  to  her  also  that  Berlioz  began  his  life-long  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  Shakespeare,  without  which  he  might  never  have  com- 
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posed  his  mighty  King  Lear  overture,  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  music, 
or  the  dainty  little  opera,  Biatrice  et  Benedict} 

Berlioz  sitmmed  up  his  two  f?reat  love  episodes  thus :  “  Estelle 
fut  la  rose  qui  a  fleuri  dans  I’isolement.  Henrietta  fut  la  harpe 
melee  a  tons  mes  concerts,  a  mes  joies,  a  mes  tristesses,  et  dont, 
h^las,  j’ai  hrise  bien  des  cordes.” 

After  readings  his  heartrending  description  of  his  sentiments 
towards  these  two  women,  who  were  the  romance  and  reality  as  it 
were  of  his  life,  it  comes  rather  as  a  shock  to  know  that  Berlioz 
had  a  multitude  of  minor  loves,  and  actually  married  a  second 
time — “  je  le  devais,”  he  confides  significantly — and  this,  whilst 
he  was  carrying  on  his  sexagenarian  love  correspondence  with 
Estelle.  His  attitude  towards  love  was  naturally  a  question  of 
temperament.  His  emotions,  whilst  evidently  absolutely  sincere 
at  the  time,  had  without  doubt  a  safety  valve  of  Gallic  effer¬ 
vescence,  and  herein  lies  perhaps  Berlioz’s  greatest  fault  as  man  and 
musician.  In  the  finest  and  most  lasting  expressions  of  art,  as  in 
real  life,  there  must  always  remain  an  inner  sanctuary  of  retic¬ 
ence,  the  veil  of  which  is  never  raised.  Berlioz  tore  this  ruthlessly 
asunder  both  in  his  love  and  in  his  music.  Ho  one  biit  a  French¬ 
man,  fur  sang,  could  have  so  lacerated  his  own  heart  in  public. 
And  yet,  for  all  that,  it  was  a  noble  and  generous  heart  full  of 
high  aspirations;  the  pity  was  that,  as  we  say  in  English,  he  wore 
it  all  too  constantly  upon  his  sleeve. 

lY. 

Berlioz  the  Musician. 

To  view  a  great  composer  as  man,  as  writer,  as  lover,  in  fact, 
in  every  light  but  that  of  a  musician  pure  and  simple,  may  seem 
a  decidedly  topsy-turvy  procedure.  nevertheless,  in  Berlioz’s 
case,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  logical  method  of  arriving  at  anything 
like  an  exact  appreciation  of  his  compositions;  for  when  we  know 
this  man  and  his  story  so  graphically  told  by  himself,  we  at  once 
have  the  best  possible  clue  to  the  mingled  merits  and  weaknesses 
of  his  music.  In  his  poignant  self-revelations  and  spontaneous 
confessions  of  the  special  moods  and  circumstances  which  prompted 
him  to  compose  such  and  such  works,  he  has  indeed  bequeathed 
us  a  well-nigh  indispensable  analysis  of  these.  To  a  man  of  his 

(1)  Berlioz  was  by  no  means  a  versatile  reader.  Perhaps  he  owes  his  luminous 
and  polished  literary  style  to  the  two  authors  who  were  his  constant  study — Virpil 
and  Shakespeare.  He  wrote  the  libretti  for  his  operas,  Lee  Troyens  and  Beatrice 
et  Binedirt,  himself,  finding  his  material  in  Virgil  and  Shakespeare.  From  a 
literary  standpoint  these  libretti  can  quite  well  afford  to  be  separated  from  the 
music  and  stand  upon  their  own  merits. 
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temperament,  music  necessarily  meant  something  more  than  a 
compilation  of  sounds  more  or  less  pleasantly  strung  together 
according  to  certain  arbitrary  laws  of  harmony  and  counterpoint, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  by  no  manner  of  means  found  in  his  art 
an  inner  sanctuary  in  which  he  could  hide  himself  from  the 
stress  and  turmoil  of  life — such  as  one  feels  must  often  have  been 
the  case  with  Beethoven,  for  example.  No — to  Berlioz  music  was 
the  supreme  medium  for  expressing  the  disabilities  and  torturing 
realities  of  human  life  exactly  as  his  own  fantastic,  feverish  brain 
saw  them,  and  closely  linked  with  what  he,  in  all  sincerity, 
believed  to  be  reality,  he  was  able  with  a  force  and  vividness 
attained  by  no  other  musician  to  interweave  either  aerial  tissues 
of  intangible  fairy  delights,  or  else  gruesome  portrayals  of  hellish 
torments. 

Hence  those  of  us  who  ask  of  art  that  it  shall  suggest  visions 
of  earthly  happiness,  of  serenity,  of  steadfastness  in  sorrow,  or  of 
peace  after  suftering,  will  assuredly  not  turn  to  the  music  of  Ber¬ 
lioz  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  ideals.  Again,  Berlioz  was  by  nature, 
as  well  as  by  nationality,  opposed  to  anything  approaching  sym¬ 
bolism.  French  art  has  always  been  frankly  realistic,  though  in 
its  finest  examples  the  crudity  of  its  realism  is  cleverly  masked 
under  consummate  beauty  of  style  and  manner.  This  absence  of 
what  may  be  called  symbolic  simile  is,  like  his  attitude  to  love, 
another  of  Berlioz’s  limitations,  since  it  is  naturally  calculated 
to  make  itself  felt  more  in  music  than  in  any  other  branch  of  art, 
far  more,  of  course,  than  in  painting,  the  drama,  or  sculpture,  the 
arts  in  which  the  French  have  chiefiy  excelled.  It  is  when  Ber¬ 
lioz  takes  for  his  subject  such  a  theme  as  Goethe’s  Faust,  that  his 
defect  becomes  cruelly  apparent.  Symbolism,  so  characteristic 
of  German  art  in  general,  is  surely  the  pivot  and  foundation  of 
Goethe’s  development  of  the  Faust  legend.  For  this  reason  the 
spirit  of  Berlioz’s  Faust  music  seems  wholly  antagonistic  to 
Goethe’s  drama.  The  musician’s  title  alone.  Damnation  de  Faust, 
indicates  the  wide  divergence  of  view  between  poet  and  composer. 
Musically,  this  Damnation  de  Faust  is  undoubtedly  very  fine,  but 
morally  and  spiritually  Berlioz’s  hero  is  little  better  than  a  Pari¬ 
sian  houlevardier,  and  Gretchen,  well — Berlioz’s  comprehension  of 
Goethe’s  exquisite  presentment  of  womanhood  is  best  left  un¬ 
analysed. 

And  at  this  point  we  may  well  ask ;  What,  then,  is  Berlioz’s  exact 
position  in  the  history  of  music?  In  spite  of  all  his  faults  and 
shortcomings,  the  answer  is  unhesitating.  He  must,  for  his  sheer 
genius  and  power  of  expressing  his  own  imperfect  human  indivi¬ 
duality,  be  granted  a  very  high  place  in  the  evolution  of  music. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  germinators  the  art  has  known.  His 
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ideas,  if  not  his  own  personal  methods  of  fulfilment,  speedily 
became,  and  are  likely  long  to  remain,  a  hidden  but  firm  foundation 
in  musical  architecture.  When  in  1841  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Germany,  a  Hamburg  musician  remarked  to  him :  “  Your  music 
will  have  a  tremendous  vogue,  and  will  lead  to  endless  imitations. 
What  a  style,  what  exaggerations  we  shall  have !  ”  Never  was 
there  a  truer  prophet.  No  composer,  not  even  Wagner,  has  had 
such  an  influence  upon  the  course  of  music,  and  this  not  alone 
in  Germany,  but  wherever  the  art  is  cultivated. 

Berlioz  represents  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  orchestra. 
He  created  it  in  all  the  splendour  of  its  modern  functions ;  for  he 
was  the  first  composer  who  accurately  gauged  the  exact  qualities 
and  characteristic  beauties  of  each  individual  instrument.  Before 
him,  harmony  was  everything,  instrumentation  nothing.  Conse¬ 
quently,  with  few  exceptions,  the  orchestra  was  used  merely  as  an 
accompaniment,  or  else  as  a  medium  for  composing,  what  one 
might  almost  term,  an  enlarged  form  of  chamber  music.  Only 
in  Weber  and  Beethoven  do  we  perceive  a  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  what  Berlioz  understood  and  established  as  the  art  of  orchestra¬ 
tion.  His  treatise  on  instrumentation  (the  first  compiled)  is  still 
the  best  and  most  authoritative  work  upon  the  subject;  and  as  a 
proof  of  how  far  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  his  direct  descendant  in  Germany,  Itichard  Strauss,  has  not 
yet  surpassed  his  model,  neither  has  he  given  any  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  musical  problems  which  his  prototype  set  in 
motion. 

Berlioz  unfortunately  never  concentrated  his  whole  strength,  as 
did  Wagner,  upon  the  development  and  perfection  of  one  special 
form.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  in 
reality  the  creator  of  that  most  important  and  characteristic  of 
modern  forms,  the  symphonic  tone  poem;  and  consequently  he 
wasted  much  precious  time  in  wandering  restless  and  dissatisfied 
between  the  older  forms  of  oratorio,  opera,  and  symphony,  never 
quite  doing  justice  to  any  one  of  them.  Berlioz,  again,  as  we  have 
tried  to  show,  was  one  of  the  first  representatives  of  the  essentially 
modern  type  of  musician  who  is  a  cultured  man  of  the  world 
interested  in  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  One  has  but  to 
compare  his  writings  with  the  correspondence,  say  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  and  the  difference  between  the  outlook  of  the  old  and 
the  new  composers  is  at  once  evident.  But  the  very  fact  that 
Berlioz  claimed  for  his  art  the  right  of  being  a  vibrating  reflex  of 
every  phase  of  human  life,  with  all  its  complexities  of  situation 
and  feeling,  was  so  startling  an  innovation  in  his  day  that  it 
caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  maniac. 

That  a  Frenchman  should  have  accomplished  what  Berlioz  did 
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is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  the  sterility  of  the 
output  of  French  music  down  to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Berlioz  came  of  no  long  dynasty  of  serious  composers, 
who  had  each  done  something  towards  the  evolution  of  his  succes¬ 
sors.  Une  cannot,  for  example,  recall  a  single  symphony  written 
by  a  Frenchman  prior  to  Berlioz;  and  it  is  significant  that  in  his 
early  eh'orts,  he  was  fain  faute  de  mieux  to  copy  Lesueur,  then  a 
prominent  French  theorist,  who  has,  however,  long  since  sunk 
into  oblivion.  And  yet,  with  all  his  extraordinary  gifts,  his  fiery 
energy,  his  indomitable  ambition,  this  Berlioz  died  poor  and 
laughed  at,  with  his  music  comparatively  unknown,  and  certainly 
misunderstood.  Looking  back  dispassionately  after  the  lapse  of 
half-a-centuiy,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  happened.  In  an  age 
when  music  was  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  trade,  he  persisted 
in  looking  upon  it  as  an  art.  Moreover,  unlike  his  suave  and 
obliging  contemporary  Mendelssohn,  he  lacked  what  one  might 
call  musical  tact;  he  never  studied  the  requirements  of  mediocre 
performers,  and  composed  nothing  which  comes  within  the  range 
of  the  average  amateur.  His  only  solo  music  is  vocal,  to  wit,  the 
Irish  melodies,  or  the  dramatic  ballad  La  Captive;  and  there  are 
many  fine  vocal  numbers  in  his  operas,  such  as  the  great  aria  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini;  the  beautiful  parts  of  Hineas  and  Dido,  in 
Lcs  Troyans;  or  the  exquisite  duo  for  women’s  voices  in  Beatrice 
ct  Benedict.  All  of  these  are  wonderfully  effective  concert  solos, 
as  are  also  several  solos  in  the  trilogy-oratorio  Uenjanee  du  Christ. 
But  in  order  to  do  any  of  them  justice,  the  singer  requires  not 
only  a  subtle  musical  knowledge,  but  also  a  keen  sympathy  for 
their  peculiar  psychological  significance. 

But  these  isolated  solo  numbers  are  not  at  all  typical  of  Berlioz’s 
genre.  Most  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  set  in  works  of 
gigantic  proportions,  and  in  the  aggregate  it  may  be  said  that 
Berlioz  wrote  nothing  for  small  and  intimate  circles  of  either 
performers  or  listeners.  His  heart  craved  for  stupendous,  piled 
up  culminations  of  effects,  only  obtainable  in  a  great  space,  with 
an  equally  great  mass  of  performers.  The  one  or  two  moments  of 
perfect  happiness  vouchsafed  him  in  his  life  he  probably  experi¬ 
enced  when  he  had  a  thousand  or  more  trained  musicians  under 
his  control,  whom  he  could  feel  that  he  was  swaying  and  bending 
to  the  stroke  of  his  baton  like  one  individual.^  At  the  time  when 

(1)  Berlioz  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  true  art  of  conducting  as  distinct  from 
the  cut  and  dry  “  business  ”  of  a  time  beater.  He  not  only  taught  his  followers 
how  to  write  for  an  orchestra,  but  he  showed  them,  besides,  how  to  play  upon  it. 
“  A  I’acuite  des  perceptions,  Berlioz  joignait  I’autorite  du  mouvement,  cette  force 
inspiree  et  communicative  qui  parle  aux  masses — les  gouverne,  et  quel  que  soit  le 
champ  de  bataille,  constitue  le  veritable  chef.  II  ne  dirigeait  pas,  il  fut  lui-meme 
I’orchestre.”  Blaze  de  Bury,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
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he  and  Wagner  first  began  demanding  a  hearing,  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  music  which  required  such  a  vast  outlay  both  artistically 
and  financially;  and  the  ordinary  run  of  entrepreneur  was  quite 
convinced  that  nothing  of  the  sort  could  possibly  “  pay.”  Hence 
concert  agents  and  opera  managers  naturally  shunned  poor  Berlioz 
with  wholesome  horror. 

That  Berlioz  often  aspired  to  far  higher  flights  than  he  actually 
attained,  no  one  would  wish  to  deny.  Yet,  after  all,  his  chief  role 
in  the  history  of  music  was  that  of  a  pioneer,  an  experimenter; 
and  if  we  consider  him  in  this  light,  then  what  pioneer  in  any 
sphere  ever  reached  his  plentitude  of  achievement  ?  He  “  pointed 
to  new  worlds  and  led  the  way.”  What  a  moment  of  triumphant 
exultation  might  be  his,  could  he  but  see  into  what  a  broad  and 
footworn  road  his  followers  have  already  trodden  that  once  narrow 
and  thorny  path. 

A.  E.  Keeton. 
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Mr.  Balfour,  however  high  his  reputation  as  a  statesman,  a  party 
leader,  and  a  dialectician,  can  hardly  claim  credit  as  one  versed 
in  political  economy.  He  told  the  House  of  Commons  in  June 
last,  at  the  outset  of  the  fiscal  controversy,  that  he  was  without 
any  settled  convictions  upon  it.  It  was  currently  reported  from 
the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  his  frequent  absences 
from  the  front  bench  during  debates  thenceforward  to  the  end 
of  the  Session  were  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  engaged  in  his 
room,  behind  the  Speaker’s  chair,  in  reading  up  a  pile  of  elemen¬ 
tary  books  on  Political  Economy,  with  the  object  of  equipping 
himself  for  a  discussion  and  decision  in  the  Cabinet  on  the 
momentous  questions  raised  so  unexpectedly  by  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  so,  his  course  of  study  could  not  have 
been  a  long  or  deep  one,  for  we  know  that  the  result  of  it,  his 
elaborate,  graceful,  but  inconclusive  minute,  published  as  a 
pamphlet  under  the  title  of  Insular  Free  Trade,  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  before  the  end  of  July, 
without  even  waiting  for  the  result  of  the  statistical  inquiry  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  circulated  among  members  of  his 
Cabinet  early  in  August,  while  he  was  engaged  in  deprecating 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  ground  that  inquiry 
was  still  proceeding.  This  minute  went  no  further  than  a  recom¬ 
mendation  in  favour  of  retaliatory  duties  in  cases  where  other 
Powers  treat  our  exports  to  them  with  outrageous  unfairness.  We 
have  recently  learnt,  however,  from  Mr.  Ritchie  that,  at  the 
Cabinet  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  Session  to  consider  the  fiscal 
question,  Mr.  Balfour  laid  before  his  distracted  colleagues  another 
minute,  in  which  he  announced  the  completion  of  his  education, 
and  his  conversion  to  the  full  scheme  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  of 
Colonial  preference,  the  taxation  of  food,  and  protective  duties 
on  all  manufactured  goods  imported.  It  was  only  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  carry  the  majority  of  his  Cabinet  with  him  that 
he  fell  back  on  the  interim  policy  of  retaliation. 

The  earlier  minute  of  the  Premier  bears  evidence  of  hasty  and 
incomplete  study  and  immature  conclusions.  His  facts  have  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox  to  be,  in  many  important  respects,  in¬ 
accurate  and  unreliable.  His  method  of  deduction  from  a 
“  hypothetical  island,”  cut  off  from  the  outer  world  by  an  impass¬ 
able  barrier  of  tariffs,  is  fantastic  and  absurd,  and  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  condition  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  to  thank  him,  indeed, 
that  the  one  definite  conclusion  he  has  arrived  at,  amid  so  much 
that  is  hazy,  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  wild  statements  of 
stagnation  or  retrogression  in  our  foreign  trade  which  are  dis¬ 
seminated  by  his  late  colleague,  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
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“  In  actual  fact  we  see,”  he  says,  “  Britain  hampered  indeed  by  foreign 
tarifFs,  yet  able,  in  spite  of  them,  to  carry  on  an  export  trade,  which,  if  it 
does  not  increase,  as  we  might  wish,  yet  increases  rather  than  diminishes, 
and  an  import  trade  of  unexampled  magnitude.  Judged  by  all  available 
facts,  both  the  total  wealth  and  the  diffused  well-being  of  the  country  are 
greater  than  they  have  ever  been.  We  are  not  only  rich  and  prosperous 
in  appearance,  but  also,  I  believe,  in  reality.  I  can  find  no  evidence  that 
we  are  living  on  our  capital,  though  in  some  respects  we  may  be  investing 
it  badly.  Why,  then,  it  is  asked,  do  we  trouble  ourselves  to  disturb  a 
system  which  has  been  so  fruitful  of  good  results?  ” 

lie  does  not  answer  this  question  except  by  some  vague  sugges¬ 
tion  that  we  ought  to  study  the  dynamics  rather  than  the  statics 
of  our  trade,  and  that  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  its  future 
progress  may  not  be  so  favourable. 

It  will  he  recollected  that  this  is  not  the  first  incursion  of  the 
Prime  Minister  into  the  field  of  practical  economics.  His  first 
essay  in  this  direction  was  on  the  subject  of  Bimetallism,  which 
for  many  years  exercised  the  minds  of  many  feeble  or  interested 
people  In  this  and  other  countries,  but  which,  owing  mainly  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Balfour,  intended  to  promote  it,  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  extinct. 

It  may  be  w'ell  to  recall  Mr.  Balfour’s  connection  with  this 
subject,  for  his  proceedings  bear  a  most  striking  resemblance  to 
his  more  recent  action  on  the  fiscal  question,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  and  hoped  that  the  analogy  will  hold  good  to  the  end, 
for  a  statesman  who  came  to  such  grief  on  Bimetallism,  is  not 
unlikely  to  repeat  the  process  on  another  financial  question. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  object  of  the  Bimetallic  League, 
of  which  Mr.  Balfour  was  a  convinced  supporter,  was  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  silver,  of  which  the  price  had  fallen  so  enormously  of  late 
years,  by  opening  the  mints  of  all  countries  to  its  free  coinage,  at 
a  fixed  international  ratio  to  gold,  and  by  making  it  a  legal 
tender  for  debts  equally  with  gold.  The  effect  would  have  been, 
as  indeed  the  object  was,  to  raise  the  price  of  all  commodities  in 
proportion  as  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  should  be  determined  on 
in  excess  of  the  existing  ratio  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
Bimetallic  League,  however,  in  the  seventeen  years  of  its  agitation, 
had  refrained  from  stating  what  ratio  they  would  recommend, 
and  from  proposing  a  definite  scheme  for  giving  effect  to  their 
policy. 

There  was  a  very  distinct  division  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet 
on  the  subject.  The  Bimetallists,  who  formed  a  majority,  were 
led  by  Mr.  Balfour,  supported  by  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Long,  while 
the  existing  monometallic  standard  of  gold  found  its  principal 
supporter  in  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach. 

In  the  great  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  ITth, 
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1896,  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  in  a  powerful  speech,  repudiated,  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms,  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  gold 
standard  of  this  country.  He  was  followed  later  in  the  debate 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  who  announced  himself  as  a  convinced  Bimetallist, 
but  admitted  that  it  was  not  possible  at  that  time  to  adopt  the  full 
scheme  in  this  country.  But  he  stated  that  the  Government  was 
prepared  to  assist  its  adoption  by  other  countries  by  opening  the 
Indian  Mint  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a  ratio  to  be  agreed 
upon.  It  was  obvious  that  the  proposal  thus  announced  was  the 
result  of  a  compromise  between  contending  parties  in  the  Cabinet. 
In  closing  the  debate,  Mr.  Balfour  said  :  “  My  Right  Hon.  friend. 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  had  a  perfect  right  to  speak  as  he  has  done. 
He  is  a  believer  in  a  single  standard  as  I  am  a  believer  in  a  double 
standard.  We  are,  however,  absolutely  agreed  as  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued.”  It  is  probable  that  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  to  whom 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  saving  the  country  from  this 
mischievous  heresy  of  his  colleague,  in  agreeing  to  this  com¬ 
promise,  felt  assured  that  the  scheme,  when  limited  to  India  and 
other  countries,  would  necessarily  break  down.  But  the  majority 
of  the  Cabinet,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Balfour,  proceeded 
with  their  scheme  in  the  utmost  confidence  that  it  was  practicable, 
and  that  the  Indian  Government  would  assent  to  it.  The  scheme 
was  based  on  a  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  of  15^  to  1,  which  was 
enormously  in  excess  of  the  gold  value  of  silver  in  the  market. 
When  this  ratio  and  the  details  of  the  scheme  became  known  to 
them,  the  Indian  Government,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Bimetallists,  repudiated  it  in  a  crushing  despatch  as  mis¬ 
chievous  and  damaging  in  the  highest  degree  to  Indian  finance 
and  commerce.  The  opinion  of  the  City  of  London  was  equally 
strong  against  the  proposal.  The  Government  had  no  course  open 
to  them  than  to  acquiesce  in  dropping  the  scheme.  The  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  this  failure  was  that,  so  long  as  the  Bimetallists 
indulged  only  in  vague  generalities  and  abstained  from  commit¬ 
ting  themselves  to  a  specific  scheme,  they  were  able  to  delude  the 
unwary  into  the  belief  that  their  nostrum  might  be  a  cure  for 
commercial  and  agricultural  depression ;  but  when  at  last  they  had 
the  opportunity  of  propounding  a  definite  scheme,  its  dangers 
became  at  once  apparent,  and  it  was  universally  admitted  to  be 
impossible. 

Bimetallism  has  never  recovered  from  the  blow  which  it  then 
received  at  the  hands  of  its  main  supporter  in  the  Government — 
Mr.  Balfour.  It  no  longer  occupies  the  position  even  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  heresy.  It  has  fallen  to  that  of  a  harmless  fad.  There 
was  a  story  current  at  the  time  I  refer  to  which  aptly  illus¬ 
trated  this.  A  magistrate  was  going  over  a  lunatic  asylum  as 
a  visitor.  One  of  the  inmates,  mistaking  him  for  a  new  patient, 
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said  to  him,  “What  are  you  here  for?  We  all  of  us  have  our 
crazes.  What  is  your  craze  ?  ”  The  magistrate,  to  humour  the 
lunatic,  replied,  “  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any  particular 
craze,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  I  am  a  Bimetallist.”  “  A 
Bimetallist,”  said  the  madmanj  “  you’re  not  one  of  us.  You  have 
no  right  to  be  here.  You’re  not  a  madman.  You  are  only  a 
d— d  fool.” 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  recall  this  episode  in  Mr.  Balfour’s 
career,  which  one  could  have  supposed  would  ruin  for  ever  his 
reputation  as  a  financier  and  economist,  as  it  closely  resembles  and 
forecasts  his  recent  procedure  in  the  fiscal  question.  There  has  been 
the  same  division  in  the  Cabinet;  the  same  expedient  on  his  part 
to  avoid  a  split  by  admitting  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  the 
full  measure  suggested  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  by  proposing 
for  the  present  an  interim  measure  in  the  same  direction ;  the  same 
vague  and  plausible  generalities.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
Bimetallism,  Mr.  Balfour  believed  that  his  proposal  as  regards 
the  Indian  Mint  would  lead  the  way  to  the  full  adoption  of  his 
hobby,  so  now  he  has  proposed  a  policy  of  retaliation  as  a  lure 
to  the  ultimate  policy  of  full  Protection,  which  he  will  be  ready 
to  adopt  if  the  country  should  be  persuaded  to  it  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

The  policy  of  retaliation,  of  “  hitting  back  when  hit,”  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  puts  it,  seems  plausible  enough,  and  it  may  be 
admitted,  if  practicable,  is  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  Free 
Trade,  inasmuch  as  it  aims  at  Free  Trade.  It  has,  in  fact, 
received  a  qualified  and  guarded  assent  from  so  sound  a  Free 
Trader  as  Lord  Goschen.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  it  is  but 
another  instance  of  a  vague  generality,  plausible  in  statement, 
which,  when  embodied  in  and  tested  by  a  definite  scheme,  will 
break  down  and  prove  to  be  impracticable.  It  is  well,  at  all 
events,  carefully  to  examine  the  scheme,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
explained  to  us,  and  subject  to  the  limitations  which  Mr.  Balfour 
has  himself  imposed.  There  is  to  be  no  taxation  of  food  or  of 
raw  produce.  The  time,  it  is  said,  is  not  yet  come  for  this. 
It  follows,  then,  that  any  immediate  action  in  the  way  of  retalia¬ 
tion  must  be  confined  to  manufactured  goods.  Mr.  Balfour  has 
also  disclaimed  in  his  Sheffield  speech  any  intention  to  adopt  the 
course  followed  by  so  many  foreign  countries  of  establishing 
a  high  general  tariff  on  imported  goods,  and  then  endeavouring 
to  come  to  arrangements  with  other  Powers  for  a  relaxation  of 
duties  in  their  individual  cases,  in  return  for  concessions  of  the 
same  kind. 

Mr.  Balfour  thus  referred  to  the  practice  of  foreign  countries 
in  their  tariff  negotiations.  “  What  they  commonly  do  is  to 
have  what  they  call  a  combative — a  very  high — tariff  placed  upon 
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all  foreign  goods,  whicli  they  then  proceed  to  reduce  for  the 
benefit  of  other  nations  which  give  them  something  in  return.  So 
that  they  start  with  an  immense  export  duty  upon  all  foreign 
goods,  which  they  reduce  for  considerations  received.  I  con¬ 
template  no  such  procedure  with  regard  to  this  country.  I  think 
it  would  involve  far  too  great  a  disturbance  of  our  habits,  our 
practice,  and  our  trade.” 

“But  I  do  think  that  we  might,  with  advantage,  proceed  from 
the  other  end,  and  if  we  thought  we  could  do  it,  without  dis¬ 
advantage,  we  might  inform  any  foreign  Power  which  we  thought 
was  treating  us  with  outrageous  unfairness  that  unless  they 
modify  their  policy  to  our  advantage  we  should  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  take  this  or  that  step  in  regard  to  their  imports 
to  this  country.” 

It  is  not  clear  what  this  means.  If  it  is  intended  that  the 
Government  is  to  be  armed  by  Parliament  with  power  to  clap 
whatever  duties  it  thinks  fit  on  the  goods  of  any  Power  whicli 
fails  to  reduce  its  tariff,  the  proposal  is  absolutely  destructive 
of  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  merely  means  the  right  of  negotiating  with  and  threatening 
other  Powers,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  Parliament,  it  does 
not  really  go  beyond  the  present  powers  of  the  Government.  We 
must  assume,  however,  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  put  forward  the 
proposal  as  something  definite  and  workable,  and  not  merely  as  a 
political  kite,  with  the  belief  that  it  will  come  to  nothing, 
and  with  the  object  of  strengthening  the  demand  for  the 
fuller  measure  of  Protection.  It  must  be  the  revolver  asked  for 
by  Lord  Lansdowne,  which  he  is  to  use  against  any  Government 
acting  exceptionally  against  our  interests.  Let  us  consider  how 
it  will  work  in  practice. 

The  two  countries  against  whom  such  a  policy  would  first  be 
initiated  are  Russia  and  the  United  States.  Their  tariffs  are 
of  the  most  protective  character,  intended,  in  many  cases,  to 
shut  out  altogether  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  of  this 
country.  It  may  fairly  be  said  of  them  that  they  present  the 
case  for  retaliation  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  words,  that  their  duties  are 
outrageously  unfair  to  us. 

In  the  case  of  Russia,  the  duties  imposed  by  its  tariff  average 
131  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  textile  goods  and  many  other 
manufactures  they  amount  to  over  200  per  cent.  In  spite  of  this 
we  do  a  fair  amount  of  trade  with  Russia,  though  undoubtedly, 
if  our  manufactures  were  admitted  free,  or  even  subject  to  a 
moderate  duty,  the  trade  would  be  very  greatly  increased.  Our 
imports  from  Russia  amount  to  the  great  total  of  £25,600,000; 
our  exports  to  £8,186,000  only,  of  which  £6,200,000  are  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  Machinery  accounts  for  £2,000,000,  textile  yams 
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and  manufactures  for  £1,000,000,  and  metal  manufactures  for 
£1,100,000.  Here  is  a  case,  if  any,  where  a  retaliatory  policy 
might  he  tried  with  advantage.  But  what  is  the  prospect  or 
possibility  of  any  success  in  this  direction,  subject  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  laid  down?  Of  the  total  imports 
from  Russia  of  £25,600,000,  £22,500,000  consist  of  food  and  raw 
produce.  The  remaining  imports,  to  the  value  of  £3,500,000,  are 
described  in  the  recent  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  “  manu¬ 
factures,”  but  they  include  such  items  as  flax,  dressed  and  un¬ 
dressed,  £1,414,000;  hemp,  dressed  and  undressed,  £257,000;  tow, 
£290,000;  oil  and  seed  cake,  £342,000,  none  of  which  can  be 
properly  described  as  manufactures,  and  which  are  essentially 
valuable  to  our  manufacturers  as  raw  material.  The  only  items 
in  this  large  trade  of  imports  from  Russia  which  can  really  be 
described  as  manufactures  are  woollen  goods,  £21,300;  linen 
goods,  £17,700;  cordage  and  twine,  £66,700;  paper,  £214,000,  a 
total  of  £310,000 ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  paper  is  not  to 
be  regarded  rather  as  raw  material,  looking  to  its  general  use 
and  necessity. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  Russia  would  be  influenced  by  any  threat 
on  our  part  to  impose  heavy  duties  on  imports  to  the  value  of 
£310,000,  or  even  to  exclude  them  altogether,  to  make  any  im¬ 
portant  concession  in  respect  of  its  tariff  on  our  textile  or  other 
manufactures,  and  to  reverse  thereby  its  settled  economic  policy? 

The  Russian  tariff  was  fixed  a  few  years  ago,  after  a  severe 
tariff  war  with  its  nearest  neighbour,  Germany.  It  is  far  more 
directed  against  Germany  than  ourselves.  We  have  had  the 
benefit,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  as  the 
result  of  the  agreement  with  Germany.  Russia  could  not  make 
concessions  to  us  without  according  the  same  terms  to  Germany. 
It  is  difficult,  in  these  circumstances,  to  conceive  how  our  Foreign 
Minister  could  hope  to  extract  anything  from  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  by  threats  in  the  direction  of  retaliatory  duties. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  instead  of  being  armed  with  a  revolver,  would 
find  himself  reduced  to  a  penny  pop-gun.  There  is  a  case  in 
point  at  this  very  moment,  in  which  the  method,  if  expedient, 
might  be  adopted.  Under  the  recent  International  Sugar  Con¬ 
vention,  this  country  has  been  compelled  to  prohibit  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  bounty-fed  sugar  from  Russia.  It  appears  to  have  been 
thought  that  our  importation  was  so  small  in  quantity  that  it 
might  be  neglected.  It  turns  out  that  indirectly,  through 
German  and  Dutch  ports,  we  have  received  a  considerable  supply 
from  Russia,  and  the  Russian  Government,  indignant  at  the 
stoppage  of  this  export,  has  retaliated  by  imposing  a  heavy  duty 
on  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea.  Here  is  a  case,  if  any,  in  which 
we  should  “  hit  back  again,”  in  the  words  of  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
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But  how  are  we  to  do  so  with  any  prospect  of  success?  It  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  anything  we  can  threaten  or  do  as  regards  manu¬ 
factured  goods  will  have  any  effect.  It  is  suggested  that  India 
might  itself  retaliate  by  imposing  a  tax  on  Russian  petroleum 
from  Baku.  But  why  is  India  to  pay  more  for  the  oil  so  necessary 
to  it?  It  would  only  lead  to  further  retaliation  and  to  a  tariff 
war.  India  might  claim,  with  some  justice,  that  either  we  should 
relieve  Russian  sugar  from  the  prohibition,  or  retaliate  ourselves 
against  Russian  imports  in  a  manner  to  induce  the  Russian 
Government  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Indian  tea.  The  case  is  a  far 
stronger  one  than  that  between  Germany  and  Canada.  If  it  would 
be  expedient  that  we  should  retaliate  against  Germany  for  its 
action  in  placing  Canadian  goods  on  its  general  tariff,  a  fortiori 
we  should  retaliate  in  favour  of  India  against  the  Russian  impost 
on  its  tea.  But  unless  we  are  prepared  to  tax  food  and  raw  pro¬ 
duce  the  means  of  retaliation  do  not  exist. 

Hardly  less  difficult  would  be  a  negotiation  of  this  kind,  or  the  j 
use  of  retaliatory  threats  in  the  case  of  the  United  States.  The 
case,  at  first  sight,  is  overwhelmingly  strong.  Our  imports  from 
the  States  amount  to  the  enormous  total  value  of  £127,000,000. 
Our  exports  to  them  amount  to  no  more  than  £23,700,000.  They 
have  been  reduced  to  this  amount  from  £32,000,000  in  1890  by 
the  outrageous  additions  of  the  Dingley  Tariff.  Here,  again,  is 
a  prima  facie  case  for  retaliation.  But  when  we  come  to  a  specific 
proposal,  how  difficult,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  to  frame  one,  if 
com  and  raw  produce  be  excluded.  Of  the  total  imports, 
£21,000,000  are  described  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  as 
“  manufactures.”  Of  this,  however,  such  articles  as  copper, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  regulus,  leather,  oil  and  seed  cake, 
petroleum,  slates,  zinc,  lead,  &c.,  account  for  £10,396,000,  and  are 
more  properly  to  be  considered  as  raw  material.  Beyond  this 
there  is  a  large  item  for  machinery,  valued  at  £3,720,000,  with 
regard  to  which  it  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  be  so  unwise 
as  to  suggest  a  retaliatory  duty.  Mr.  Balfour  himself  has  sug¬ 
gested  in  his  pamphlet  that  the  export  of  machinery  from 
this  country  is  to  be  deprecated  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to 
foster  in  an  especial  degree  the  competition  of  foreign  manu¬ 
factures.  Without  admitting  this,  which,  indeed,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  is  a  foolish  proposition,  it  seems  to  follow  that  those 
who  hold  it  must  also  hold  that  the  importation  of  machinery  is 
a  most  profitable  business  for  us,  as  tending  to  foster  in  an  especial 
degree  the  manufactures  of  this  country.  The  Americans  are  a 
most  inventive  people,  and  are  distinctly  ahead  of  us  in  this 
respect,  and  we  have  on  too  many  occasions  had  to  rely  on  their 
patented  machines  for  the  development  of  our  manufactures,  and 
no  course  would  be  more  unwise  than  to  impose  obstacles  to  their 
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free  entry.  This  being  so,  a  retaliatory  duty  on  machinery  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Another  item  of  imports  is  that  of  house  frames 
and  joiners’  work,  valued  at  £386,000,  of  the  utmost  value  to  us 
in  the  erection  of  artisans’  dwellings.  Is  it  conceivable  that  we 
should  be  so  unwise  as  to  select  this  item  for  retaliatory  duties? 

Deducting  these  and  a  few  other  similar  cases,  the  items  in 
respect  of  which  a  policy  of  this  kind  could  be  applied  amount 
at  the  outside  to  a  value  of  less  than  a  million,  and  consist 
of  caoutchouc  manufactures,  £360,000,  cotton  manufactures, 
£255,000,  chemical  products,  £174,000,  watches,  £56,000,  glass, 
£35,000.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  a  threat  to  impose  duties, 
say  of  10  or  20  per  cent.,  on  these  articles,  or  even  to  prohibit 
them  altogether,  would  have  any  effect  whatever  in  inducing  the 
American  Congress  to  depart  from  its  settled  policy  of  Protection? 
The  more  probable,  the  more  certain,  effect  would  be  to  incite 
them  to  further  action  in  counter  and  higher  duties,  and  to  hit 
back  in  return  against  those  of  our  exports  which,  in  spite  of  the 
already  general  high  tariff,  have  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
means  of  access  to  the  United  States. 

But  if  retaliatory  measures,  limited  to  manufactures  only,  are 
found  to  be  impossible  or  inexpedient  as  against  the  two  greatest 
offenders  in  respect  of  hostile  tariffs,  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  is  it  likely  they  could  be  used  with  greater  advantage 
against  smaller  Powers,  such  as  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  from  whom  we  mainly  import  food  and  raw  produce  ? 
The  countries  from  whom  we  mainly  import  manufactured  goods 
are  Germany,  Prance,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Holland  has 
adopted  Pree  Trade,  and  the  duties  in  Belgium  are  very  moderate. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  look  through  the  list  of  our  imports  from 
and  exports  to  Germany  to  see  how  impossible  it  would  be,  with  any 
advantage  to  ourselves,  to  frame  a  policy  of  retaliation.  The 
imports  and  expoids  of  manufactured  goods  nearly  balance  one 
another,  A  tariff  war,  which  would  be  certain  to  follow  any 
such  action,  would  be  fraught  with  infinite  loss  and  damage  to 
both  countries.  The  case  of  Prance,  where  there  is  more  reason 
to  complain  of  her  present  tariff,  is  complicated  by  the  extreme 
intricacy  of  her  commercial  treaties  with  other  Powers,  and  by  the 
conditions  imposed  on  her  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Ger¬ 
many.  In  the  case  of  all  these  countries  and  others,  the  use  of 
threats  in  the  direction  of  retaliation,  whether  confined  to  manu¬ 
factures  or  extended  to  food,  would  be  far  more  likely  to  provoke 
counter  attacks  than  to  lead  to  substantial  tariff  concessions.  There 
is  ample  experience  in  this  direction  in  the  proceedings  of  other 
countries  inter  se.  There  have  been  tariff  wars  between  Russia 
and  Germany,  between  Prance  and  Italy,  between  Prance  and 
Switzerland,  and  between  Germany  and  Austria,  lasting  for  years. 
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entailing  vast  losses  on  both  sides,  and  resulting,  ultimately, 
in  little  tariff  advantage  to  either  parties.  No  single  case  can  be 
quoted  in  which  such  proceedings  have  resulted  in  a  substantial 
extension  of  free  trade  between  two  countries.  At  best  they  have 
ended  in  drawn  battles,  and  a  return  to  the  duties  previously 
existing.  We  in  this  country  would  enter  into  such  contests  with 
great  disadvantage.  Other  countries,  believing  in  the  benefits  of 
Protection,  and  not  desiring  Free  Trade,  would  resent  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  settled  fiscal  protective  policy.  As  a  rule,  they 
would  be  quite  willing  to  suffer  diminution  of  their  export  trade 
to  this  country  rather  than  surrender  any  substantial  part  of  their 
home  trade. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  then,  that  if  any  scheme  of 
retaliation,  limited  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  is  ever  proposed 
in  Parliament,  it  will  prove  to  be  impracticable  and  futile,  and, 
if  extended  to  food,  will  be  mischievous  and  unbearable  in  the 
highest  degree. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  believe  that  this  country  will  ever 
agree  to  duties  on  food  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  retaliation. 
The  essence  of  such  a  scheme  is  that  the  duties  would  be  tem¬ 
porary,  and  the  confusion  resulting  from  this  would  be 
unbearable.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  ominous  symptoms  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  that 
great  opposition  will  arise  from  that  quarter  to  Mr.  Balfour’s 
scheme  of  retaliatory  duties,  confined  to  manufactures  and  exclu¬ 
sive  of  farm  products.  Why,  say  the  representatives  of  agricul¬ 
ture  with  great  force,  should  farmers  be  called  upon  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  machinery,  for  farm  implements,  for  clothing,  and  for 
many  other  requirements,  when  they  are  to  derive  no  advantage 
from  an  increased  price  of  their  own  products.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  if  the  system  of  Protection  is  to  be  revived,  the 
agricultural  interest  has  the  first  claim  to  any  benefit  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  it.  This  alone  will  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Balfour’s 
scheme. 

The  same  objections  apply  also  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme,  so 
far  as  it  contemplates  a  policy  of  retaliation.  His  duties  on  corn 
and  meat  and  dairy  produce  are  intended  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  preferential  arrangements  with  our  Colonies.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  they  were  to  be  used  for  retaliatory  purposes  also 
they  would  necessarily  fail  for  Colonial  preferences.  The  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  duty  of  28.  a  quarter  on  corn,  with  an  exemption  in  favour 
of  Canadian  produce,  would  cease  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  that 
Colony  if  remitted  to  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  negotiation 
and  retaliatory  threats.  It  is  not  quite  clear  from  his  Glasgow 
speech  whether  he  intends  his  further  proposal  of  a  10  per  cent, 
duty  on  manufactured  foreign  goods  to  be  the  means  of  retaliation 
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or  not.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  he  intends  it  as  a  com¬ 
bative  tarit¥  in  the  sense  repudiated  by  Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  passage 
already  quoted,  and  with  the  object  of  reducing  or  remitting  it  in 
favour  of  those  who  will  give  us  something  in  return.  If  this  be 
the  intention,  it  is  obvious,  for  the  reasons  already  explaine'd,  that 
it  will  wholly  fail  in  the  cases  where  it  is  most  needed,  namely,  in 
those  of  Russia  and  the  United  States.  Such  a  duty,  restricted  to 
manufactures,  and  not  applied  to  food  and  raw  produce,  would  not 
alarm  either  of  these  countries,  and  would  produce  no  effect.  One 
result  of  a  combative  duty,  to  be  reduced  by  negotiation,  would 
be  that  it  would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  agreements  which 
we  have  entered  into  with  most  countries  for  most-favoured-nation 
treatment.  It  w’ould  necessarily  involve  our  withdrawal  from  all 
such  agreements,  with  the  lamentable  result  that  our  exports  would 
at  once  become  subject  to  the  higher  range  of  combative 
tariffs  applicable  in  countries  with  whom  there  is  no  agreement. 
The  immediate  result,  therefore,  of  the  new  policy,  would  be  most 
pernicious.  We  should  lose  our  advantage  ground,  and  would 
have  to  commence  negotiations  with  the  different  Powers  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  subject  to  the  highest  range  of  duties. 

There  would  be  this  further  difficulty,  that  if  such  duties  are 
imposed,  they  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  prices  in  this 
country  of  similar  manufactured  goods,  and  will  at  once  create 
vested  interests,  or  claims  for  vested  interests,  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  such  manufactures.  A  strong  opposition  will  in  such 
case  arise  in  this  country  on  the  part  of  these  people — manufac¬ 
turers  and  their  friends,  against  any  terms  being  made  with  other 
countries  involving  a  reduction  of  duties  on  their  special  goods  in 
return  for  concessions  on  exports  of  another  kind.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  woollen  goods.  Suppose  a  combative  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  to  be  levied  on  imported  woollen  goods.  The  effect  will  be  to 
raise  somewhat  the  price  of  such  goods  in  this  country.  The  manu¬ 
facturers,  therefore,  will  be  bitterly  opposed  to  any  commercial 
arrangements  with  other  Powers  by  which  this  duty  on 
woollens  in  this  country  would  be  remitted  or  reduced  in  favour 
of  some  concession  in  respect  of  some  other  article  of  export,  say 
cotton  goods  or  metal  manufactures.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom 
that  whenever  it  is  decided  to  levy  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  manu¬ 
factured  goods  imported  into  this  country,  the  duty  will  be  a  fixed 
and  permanent  one,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  use  it  as  a  means 
of  extracting  reductions  by  other  countries  of  their  present  high 
tariffs.  To  effect  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  threaten 
to  impose  much  higher  duties. 

A  further  difficulty  and  danger  which  must  arise  will  be  that,  to 
whatever  extent  the  duty  on  imported  manufactured  goods  raises 
the  price  of  similar  goods  produced  in  this  country,  the  export 
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of  such  goods  will  be  handicapped  in  foreign  markets,  and  especi¬ 
ally  in  neutral  markets,  as  compared  with  the  exports  of  our  rivals 
and  competitors.  Our  export  trade  will  therefore  be  impeded  and 
reduced  in  quantity.  We  may  easily  lose  more  in  our  foreign 
trade  than  we  gain  in  our  home  business.  We  do,  for  instance,  a 
great  business  in  woollens  with  other  countries,  exporting  to 
and  importing  immense  quantities.  By  imposing  a  duty  on  im¬ 
ports  into  this  country  we  may  etfect  a  reduction  of  them  and 
secure  a  larger  share  of  our  home  business,  but  in  doing  so  we 
shall  raise  the  price  of  similar  goods  now  exported,  and  we  shall 
probably  lose  at  least  an  equal  or  perhaps  greater  share  of  such 
export  trade. 

Both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  seem  to  labour  under 
the  delusion  that  they  have  invented  a  new  principle,  that  of  . 
retaliatory  or  combative  duties — new,  at  least  to  this  country. 
But,  in  fact,  a  tariff  with  this  object  was  in  force  long  before 
1846,  and  was  only  abandoned  in  consequence  of  its  total  failure  | 
to  produce  any  effect  on  the  hostile  tariffs  of  our  rivals  in  trade, 
and  its  inutility  as  a  means  of  negotiation  for  a  reduction  of  their 
duties.  For  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  unceasing  efforts  were  made  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  induce  other  countries  to  reduce  their  tariffs  in  return 
for  similar  reductions  on  our  part.  Frequent  references  to  these 
negotiations  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Morley’s  recent  great  work. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade  from  1841  to  184d, 
was  actively  engaged  in  them.  But  these  efforts  were  in  vain, 
and  it  was  the  failure  of  them  which  induced  Peel,  in  1842  and 
1846,  to  act  independently,  and  to  adopt  the  principle  of  Free 
Imports,  without  longer  waiting  for  reciprocal  action  on  the  part 
of  other  countries,  and  without  any  expectation  or  promise  of 
their  following  our  example. 

Of  the  many  myths  invented  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  recent 
fiscal  campaign,  there  has  been  none  more  unfounded  than  that 
which  he  developed  at  Birmingham,  that  Free  Trade  was  only 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  confident  expectations  and 
promises  on  the  part  of  its  founders  that  other  countries  would 
follow  our  example,  when  its  beneficial  result  should  become 
apparent,  and  that  had  these  men  anticipated  that  other  countries 
would  remain  as  protectionist  in  policy  as  they  now  are,  they 
would  not  have  adopted  the  policy  so  fully  as  they  did.  There  is 
no  ground  whatever  for  this  assertion  as  regards  Sir  Robert  Peel 
— the  statesman  to  whom  the  carriage  of  the  great  measure  through 
Parliament  was  mainly  due.  The  exact  opposite  was  the  case. 
This  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  great  speech  which  Peel  made 
in  proposing  his  measure  in  1846. 
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“  I  fairly  avow  to  you,”  he  said,  “  that  in  making  this  great  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  the  import  of  articles,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of 
foreign  countries,  I  have  no  guarantee  to  give  you  that  other  countries  will 
follow  our  example,  and  I  give  you  the  full  benefit  of  that  argument. 
Wearied  with  our  long  and  unav-ailing  efforts  to  enter  into  satisfactory 
commercial  treaties  with  other  nations,  we  have  resolved  at  length  to  con¬ 
sult  our  own  interests,  and  not  to  punish  other  countries  for  the  wrong 
they  do  us  in  continuing  their  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  our 
products  and  manufactures  by  continuing  high  duties  ourselves.” 

In  his  powerful  defence  of  Free  Trade,  in  answer  to  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  in  1849,  he  returned  to  the  same  topic:  — 

“In  bringing  forward,”  ho  said,  “the  pre.sent  motion,  Mr.  Disraeli 
observed,  speaking  of  our  recent  legislation,  ‘  that  we  have  established  a 
new  commercial  system,  which  mistakes  the  principles  upon  which  a  profit¬ 
able  exchange  can  take  place  between  nations ;  that  we  can  only  encounter 
the  hostile  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  by  counteiwailing  duties,  that  such 
a  system  occasions  not  scarcity  and  dearness,  but  cheapness  and  abund¬ 
ance.  .  .  ’  Now,  in  opposition  to  these  doctrines,  I  boldly  maintain  that  the 
principle  of  protection  to  native  industry,  meaning  thereby  legislative  en¬ 
couragement  for  the  purpose  of  protection  by  duties  as  imposed  for  that 
purpose  and  not  for  revenue,  is  a  vicious  principle.  I  contest  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  you  cannot  fight  ho.stile  tariffs  by  free  imports.  I  so  totally 
dissent  from  that  assumption  that  I  maintain  that  the  best  way  to  compete 
with  hostile  tariffs  is  to  encourage  free  imports.  So  far  from  thinking  the 
principle  of  protection  a  salutary  principle,  I  maintain  that  the  more 
widely  you  extend  it  the  greater  the  injury  you  inflict  on  the  national 
wealth,  and  the  more  you  cripple  the  national  industry.” 

lie  further  called  attention,  with  strong  approval,  to  a  petition 
presented  by  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  London,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  was  passing  through  a  period  of  great  depres¬ 
sion,  a  petition  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  in  which  it 
was  said  that — 

“The  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest, 
which  regulates  every  merchant  in  his  individual  dealings  is  strictly 
applicable  as  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation.  .  .  Although 
as  a  matter  of  diplomacy  it  may  sometimes  answer  to  hold  out  the  removal 
of  particular  prohibitions  or  high  duties  as  depending  upon  concessions  by 
other  States  in  our  favour,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  maintain  our 
restrictions  in  cases  where  the  desired  concessions  on  their  part  cannot  be 
obtained;  our  restrictions  would  not  be  less  prejudicial  to  our  own  capital 
and  industry,  because  other  Governments  persisted  in  preserving  impolitic 
regulations.” 

It  is  true  that  Cobden,  in  the  exuberance  of  bis  joy,  after  the 
adoption  of  tbe  policy  of  Free  Trade  by  Peel,  predicted  that 
other  Powers  would  follow  our  example,  but  no  passage  can  be 
quoted  from  his  speeches  or  writings  before  the  passing  of  the 
great  measure  in  which  he  held  out  expectations  or  made  promises 
as  an  inducement  to  its  adoption  that  other  countries  would 
follow  suit.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  at 
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Dundee,  on  J anuaiy  16th,  1844,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  advocated 
Free  Imports,  wholly  irrespective  of  what  other  countries  might 
do.  “  If  foreign  countries,”  he  said,  “  exclude  us,  it  is  only  a 
stronger  reason  why  we  should  throw  open  our  ports  more  widely 
to  them.” 

Nor  is  there  a  single  word  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  speeches  of 
Peel  to  show  that  he  expected  that  other  Powers  would  follow  the 
example  of  this  country  in  reducing  their  tariffs,  still  less  in  adopt¬ 
ing  Free  Trade.  The  whole  of  his  arguments  were  based  on  the 
principle  that  it  was  the  interest  of  this  country  to  get  rid  of  its 
protective  import  duties,  regardless  altogether  of  what  other 
countries  might  do,  and  that  the  best  way  of  increasing  our 
wealth  and  extending  our  commerce  was  to  free  imports.  His 
great  speeches  in  1846  and  1849  are  eminently  worthy  of  study 
at  the  present  moment,  when  our  Prime  Minister,  the  successor  of 
Peel  at  the  head  of  the  Tory  Party,  states  that  he  “  proposes  to  alter 
the  traditions  of  Free  Trade  by  asking  the  people  to  remove,  annul, 
and  delete  altogether  from  their  maxims  of  public  conduct  the 
doctrine  that  we  must  never  put  on  taxation  except  for  revenue 
purposes,”  and  further  asks  the  people  “  to  give  to  his  Govern¬ 
ment  that  freedom  of  negotiation  of  which  we  have  been  deprived 
not  by  force  of  circumstances,  not  by  the  action  of  over-mastering 
forces,  not  by  the  pressure  of  foreign  Powers,  but  by  something 
which  I  can  only  describe  as  our  pedantry  and  self-conceit.” 

What  measures  Mr.  Balfour  proposes  for  enabling  his  Goveim- 
ment  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  other  Powers  we  do  not  know, 
and  apparently  his  Cabinet  did  not  know,  as  Mr.  Ritchie  has  told 
us  that  no  information  or  explanation  was  afforded  his  colleagues 
on  this  point.  Nor  has  the  Premier’s  recent  speech  at  the  Colston 
banquet  thrown  the  smallest  light  upon  the  measures  by  which 
he  proposes  to  enforce  his  policy  of  retaliation.  There  were  dark 
forebodings  of  future  danger  to  the  trade  of  this  country.  There 
were  vague  hints  of  measures  for  averting  it.  “  It  seems,”  he 
said,  “  to  be  stark  and  staring  lunacy  not  to  take  what  steps  we 
can  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  state  of  things  which  argues  so 
little  good  for  the  future  of  the  country.”  “It  will  require  a 
profound  modification  if  our  industries  are  to  have  their  fair 
chance  in  the  world’s  competition  of  commerce.”  “  Are  we 
to  admit  our  own  incompetence  to  deal  wisely  with  the  weapons  I 
ask  you  to  forge.”  But  no  hint  is  given  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
profound  modifications  contemplated,  or  of  the  weapons  we  are 
asked  to  forge.  It  was  not  even  stated  whether  the  conditions 
insisted  upon  at  Sheffield  are  still  to  be  maintained  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  now  reconstituted.  There  were,  indeed,  suggestions  of 
possible  developments.  “  A  Government  has  been  formed  which 
is  entirely  in  favour  of  fiscal  reform.”  “If  the  circumstances 
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or  any  of  them  change,  the  policy  must  necessarily  change  with 
them.  The  actual  mode  in  which  these  principles  are  carried  out 
must  depend  on  circumstances,  and  if  these  circumstances  change, 
I  have  no  right  to  bind  my  colleagues,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  hampering  my  own  action.”  These  words  seem  to 
forebode  a  development  of  policy  in  the  direction  of  the  fuller 
scheme  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  apparently  acts  the  part  of 
“  resonator  ”  to  the  fiddle  of  Mr.  Balfour,  and  will  ultimately,  no 
doubt,  command  the  tune. 

Meanwhile,  we  may  await  without  fear  the  production  of  a 
scheme.  Just  as,  in  the  case  of  Bimetallism,  the  supporters  of 
that  foolish  cause  were  able  to  gull  the  public  with  plausible 
and  specious  generalities,  so  long  as  they  could  avoid  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  specific  scheme,  but  were  landed  in  contemptible 
failure  when  at  last  they  propounded  a  scheme,  so  it  may  con¬ 
fidently  be  expected  that  the  present  specious  promise  of  a 
retaliatory  policy  will  not  survive  the  production  of  a  specific 
scheme. 

One  other  point  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  great  question.  Let  us  suppose  that  by  threat  of 
retaliation,  or  by  more  reasonable  arguments,  we  should  be 
successful  to  the  fullest  degree,  and  should  induce  Germany  and 
the  United  States  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  Protection  and 
sweep  away  their  protective  tariffs.  The  immediate  effect  would 
undoubtedly  be  that  we  should  find  better  markets  for  our  manu¬ 
factures.  But  should  we  retain  them?  What  will  be  the  more 
permanent  effect  on  the  position  of  Britain  to  these  countries? 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  these  countries 
have  in  the  past  done  far  more  injury  to  themselves  in  impeding 
their  economic  progress,  by  raising  the  price  of  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption  and  production  by  their  tariffs,  than  they  have  done 
injury  to  their  competitors.  When  these  shackles  are  removed, 
when  prices,  now  raised  artificially,  find  their  true  level,  when 
trusts  and  cartels,  now  stimulated  and  made  effective  for  evil  by 
protective  tariffs,  are  no  longer  fostered  and  meet  with  healthy 
competition,  what  will  be  the  result? 

Germany,  owing  partly  to  political  and  partly  to  economic 
causes,  is  in  a  very  different  position  to  what  it  was  fifty  years 
ago.  The  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  the  abolition  of  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  scores  of  petty  States,  the  impetus  given  to 
national  forces,  the  vast  extension  of  its  coal  industry,  its  great 
manufacturing  development,  above  all,  its  admirable  system  of 
popular  education,  and  the  scientific  training  of  its  commercial 
men,  have  secured  to  it  advantages  which  put  it  on  an  equality 
in  nearly  all  respects  with  this  country.  In  comparison  with 
England,  its  main  defects  seem  to  be  that  its  people  are  worse 
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fed,  owing  to  the  higher  price  of  food,  and  that  prices  all  round 
are  artificially  raised  by  protective  tariffs. 

If  Germany  were  to  follow  our  example  and  abolish  these 
duties,  the  price  of  food  would  fall  to  that  in  this  country.  All 
other  prices  would  be  reduced  to  a  normal  level.  There  would 
probably  be  some  diversion  of  labour  from  agricultural  pursuits 
to  manufactures.  It  would  certainly  be  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  us  on  more  favourable  terms  in  neutral  markets  and  in  our 
own.  Its  manufacturing  population  is  already  as  great  as  ours. 
The  growth  of  population  is  greater.  The  burthen  of  military 
expenditure,  though  very  heavy,  is  far  less  than  that  of  England 
of  late  years.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  speedily  become  a  far 
more  dangerous  competitor  than  it  is  now. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  United  States  with  even  greater 
force.  There  are  many  shrewd  observers  and  thinkers  who  believe 
that  under  a  system  of  Free  Trade  the  United  States,  with  its 
industrial  ideal,  as  compared  with  recent  Imperial  and  military 
ideals  of  this  country,  will  have  an  enormous  advantage  in  com¬ 
mercial  competition  with  us  when  it  adopts  free  trade,  and  that 
above  all  it  will  wrest  from  us  a  large  part  of  our  mercantile 
marine,  which  now  owes  its  supremacy  so  largely  to  the  protective 
system  of  our  rivals.  Why,  then,  should  we  be  so  anxious  to 
induce  these  countries  to  cast  aside  their  unsound  system? 

The  main  advantages  we  now  enjoy,  at  all  events,  as  compared 
with  Germany  and  other  European  nations,  are  the  lower  prices 
not  only  of  raw  produce  of  all  kinds  necessary  for  manufactures, 
but  of  food,  and  the  consequently  distinctly  better  condition  of  our 
labouring  people,  and  the  absolute  fi'eedom  of  our  ports  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  all  the  world.  There  are  persons  who  cannot  understand 
the  importance  and  value  to  this  country  of  low  prices,  and  who 
continually  aim  at  raising  them  artificially  in  the  interest  of  the 
few  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  many.  Mr.  Balfour’s  first 
effort  in  this  direction  was  on  Bimetallism,  the  failure  of  which 
I  have  described.  His  second  was  on  the  Sugar  Convention,  where 
his  Government  has  succeeded  in  raising  the  price  of  sugar  in  this 
-  country  and  lowering  it  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  His  present  efforts 
are  directed  to  artificially  raising  prices  of  all  other  articles,  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  case  of  manufactures,  by  his  policy  of  retaliatory 
duties,  and  ultimately  in  the  case  of  food,  if  the  agitation  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  with  which  he  is  in  hearty  sympathy,  succeeds.  In 
such  a  campaign  the  forces,  enlisted  by  an  appeal  to  the  selfish 
interests  of  the  few,  are  most  formidable,  and  will  best  be  over¬ 
come  by  proof  to  the  multitude  from  our  own  past  experience, 
and  that  of  other  countries  at  the  present  time,  that  the  cost  of 
their  daily  food  will  be  increased,  while  their  wages  will  be 
reduced.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre. 
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A  GREAT  biograpliy  of  Gladstone,  even  if  incomplete,  must  be 
valuable  and  interesting  at  the  present  juncture.  He  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  scene  a  few  years  only,  and  yet  bis  personality 
which,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  conspicuously  stood  out  on  the 
stage  of  politics,  seems  to  be  fading  away  from  the  national  mind. 
From  1866  he  was  the  idol  of  the  Liberal  Party,  until  death 
removed  its  chief  from  its  ranks;  and  yet  the  Liberal  Party  of 
1903  has  tacitly  abandoned  his  views  and  his  principles  on  many 
subjects  of  supreme  importance.  And  if  we  calmly  examine  his 
wonderful  career,  extending  over  two  generations  of  men,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  what  he  directly  achieved  as  a  statesman  was 
not  often  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  was  repeatedly  marked 
by  no  doubtful  errors.  His  eloquence  affected  the  Eastern  Question, 
but  he  did  little  or  nothing  to  solve  the  problem ;  his  “  Bag  and 
Baggage  policy  ”  was  a  grotesque  failure.  Majuba,  the  Soudan, 
and  the  fate  of  Gordon  are  monuments  of  his  conduct  in  foreign 
affairs;  few,  indeed,  will  justify  many  of  his  acts  in  this  province. 
His  reputation  in  domestic  affairs  depends  mainly  on  his  resource 
in  finance;  yet  several  of  his  Budgets  were  condemned  by  the 
ablest  men  of  his  day;  he  certainly  exaggerated  the  finance  of 
Peel,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  did  gross  injustice;  his  fiscal 
ideas  are  being  now  very  widely  denounced,  and  run  counter  to  a 
great  popular  movement.  He  accomplished  some  good  reforms 
for  Ireland;  but  several  of  his  Irish  measures  were  essentially 
bad.  The  Home  Rule  Bills,  on  which  he  staked  his  fortune,  will 
assuredly  never  see  the  light  again.  Gladstone,  too,  though  not 
a  disciple  of  the  Manchester  school,  could  not  rise  to  the  noble 
idea  of  Empire,  of  which  Disraeli  was  the  first  exponent ;  and  his 
repeated  protests  against  making  sufficient  provision  for  the 
defence  of  the  nation  in  an  age  of  Continental  war  and  trouble 
were  often,  happily,  repudiated  by  his  own  colleagues.  And  as 
we  see  what  has  been  fitly  called  his  “  comet  ”  like  course  as 
a  political  leader,  we  cannot  help  seeing  how  glaringly  incon¬ 
sistent  it  was ;  with  what  aberrations  it  was  marked ;  how  reckless 
and  dangerous  it  often  was ;  how  it  alienated  from  him  many  of 
the  best  men  of  his  time;  how,  especially  in  its  later  stages,  it 
inspired  profound  and  widespread  distrust ;  how,  whatever  may  be 
said,  it  betrays  the  signs  of  reckless  and  overweening  ambition; 
how  its  shifts  and  changes  can  often  be  only  ascribed  to  the 
promptings  of  what  seemed  to  be  personal  interest.  Xeverthe- 
less,  Gladstone  will  hold  a  high  place  among  the  statesmen  of  the 
Victorian  era,  if  not,  we  believe,  so  high  a  place  as  Peel, 
(1)  By  John  Morley  :  London,  1903. 
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Palmerston,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  as  an  orator  he  had  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers,  if  these  were  not. of  the  first  order;  he  was  for 
years  unrivalled  as  a  popular  leader,  if  he  too  often  stooped  to  the 
bad  acts  of  the  demagogue;  he  did  a  great  deal  in  the  field  of 
letters,  but  this  work  was  by  no  means  of  the  best  quality.  His 
indirect  influence  on  his  age  was  immense,  his  passionate,  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  earnest  nature,  his  great  gifts,  and  his  genuine  religious 
sympathies  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  social  progress  which 
the  nation  has  made  in  the  last  sixty  years,  and  had  a  real  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  civilised  world ;  it  may  be  fairly  said  of  him  that 
he  improved  the  estate  of  man,  and  impressed  on  politics  a  higher 
and  better  ideal.  For  these  reasons  an  elaborate  account  of  his  life 
and  career  must  be  acceptable  to  the  well-informed  and  even 
the  general  reader. 

The  task  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  and  of  deep  and  far-reaching 
research,  to  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  loyal  of  Gladstone’s 
lieutenants.  This  biography,  though  it  fills  three  large  volumes, 
must  necessarily,  indeed,  be  insufficient;  it  contains  but  few  of  thw 
letters  of  Queen  Victoria  to  a  Minister  with  whom  she  was  often 
at  odds,  and  whose  character  was  essentially  uncongenial  to  her 
own.  But,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  Peel,  this  correspondence 
will  not  see  the  light  for  years;  meanwhile  this  generation  will 
have  to  do  without  it.  Allowing  for  this  huge  gap,  Mr.  Morley 
has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  his  book  worthy  of  its  illus¬ 
trious  subject;  he  has  ransacked  the  enormous  mass  of  materials 
comprised  in  family  and  other  papers,  which  show  what  Glad¬ 
stone  was  in  private  and  public  life;  these  records  of  his  con¬ 
versations,  of  his  memoranda,  of  what  he  said  and  did  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  Council,  are  of  the  highest  interest,  and  certainly 
form  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
comment  on  Mr.  Morley’s  style ;  these  volumes  are  a  fine  specimen 
of  pure  and  attractive  English;  but  the  method  and  arrangement 
of  the  author  might  have  been  better ;  he  follows  mere  chronology 
too  closely;  his  chapters  often  deal  with  subjects  that  ought  to' 
be  kept  apart,  and  that  run  into  each  other  in  rather  a  confused! 
manner.  It  should  be  added  that  in  his  comprehensive  yet 
minute  survey  of  Gladstone’s  career  as  a  man  and  a  statesman,, 
much  as  we  often  differ  from  his  point  of  view,  and  from  the* 
conclusions  he  has  formed,  he  has  committed  hardly  any  positive 
mistakes ;  his  book  is  singularly  free  from  blemishes  of  this  kind. 
Looking  at  the  quality  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Morley  has 
laboured  to  ascertain  and  to  tell  the  truth ;  but  he  has  not  escaped 
from  the  prejudices  which  party  zeal  and  reverence  for  a  great 
leader  have,  in  the  nature  of  things,  produced ;  the  book  is  rather 
an  elaborate  panegyric  than  a  really  correct  biography.  Mr. 
Morley  slurs  over  many  passages  in  Gladstone’s  career,  which  can- 
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not  be  said  to  have  been  to  the  credit  of  his  chief ;  he  hardly 
notices  several  of  his  most  questionable  acts,  he  does  not  even 
allude  to  the  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  which  Gladstone 
held  up  his  late  leader  to  odium.  As  regards  the  eccentricities 
and  the  turnings  of  Gladstone’s  career,  he  really  makes  no  attempt 
to  explain  them ;  and  all  that  he  has  written  on  Ireland  and  Irish 
affairs,  and  especially  on  the  conduct  of  Gladstone  from  1886  to 
1894,  seems  to  us  to  convey  a  thoroughly  false  impression;  for 
example,  he  gives  no  account  of  the  two  Home  Rule  Bills !  Yet 
he  has  brought  out  fully  and  clearly  what  was  best  in  Gladstone’s 
public  life;  how  his  hatred  of  oppression,  of  injustice,  of  unwise 
distinctions  of  class,  enlarged  and  improved  the  domain  of  liberty ; 
how  he  was  here  a  Liberal  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ;  and  how 
his  strong  religious  convictions  had  a  profound  influence  on 
much  that  he  achieved  or  proposed  as  a  statesman,  and  had  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  religious  being  of  England.  What  would 
have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  Gladstone, 
like  Newman,  gone  over  to  Rome;  nay,  had  he  retained  the  Low 
Church  ideas  of  his  youth? 

William  Ewart  Gladstone  was  born  in  1809.  Both  of  his  parents 
were  of  Scottish  descent;  his  father,  a  Liverpool  merchant,  and  an 
owner  of  slaves,  was  a  God-fearing  and  able  man,  in  politics  a 
Tory  of  the  school  of  Canning.  The  boy  was  sent  to  Eton  in 
1821 ;  he  was  not  conspicuous  in  the  Etonian  art  of  Latin  verses, 
but  he  read  hard  and  became  a  good  scholar;  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Keate  and  Hawtrey.  lie  was  made  a  student  of  Christ 
Church  in  1829,  through  the  favour  of  the  learned  Dean  Gaisf ord ; 
he  failed  to  carry  off  the  Hertford  and  Ireland;  but  he  was  an 
earnest  and  very  successful  student ;  he  was  placed  among  the 
Double  Firsts  in  1831.  But  he  was  most  remarkable  in  the  debates 
of  the  Union;  Mr.  Morley  has  not  dwelt  enough  on  this.  One  of 
his  speeches  on  the  great  Reform  Bill  was  of  splendid  promise ;  but 
though  it  was  an  attack  on  the  measure  of  Lord  Grey,  a  hearer 
showed  that  it  was  full  of  popular  sympathies.  Mr.  Morley  has 
not  noticed  that  several  of  Gladstone’s  friends  had  already  detected 
weak  points  in  his  character;  his  emotional  temperament,  his  pas¬ 
sionate  nature,  would,  they  predicted,  lead  him  into  trouble  in  the 
domain  of  politics.  The  admirable  Oxford  education  of  those 
days  inspired  him,  he  has  told  us,  with  a  love  of  truth,  and  of 
discovering  it  in  many  provinces  of  thought,  but  the  associations 
of  the  place,  as  may  be  supposed,  blinded  him  somewhat  to  the  love 
of  liberty,  and  kept  his  intellect  within  rather  narrow  limits.  He 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832,  largely  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Tory  Duke  of  Newcastle;  he  had  soon  joined  the  Oppo¬ 
sition,  reduced  to  what  seemed  a  forlorn  hope,  which  was  stemming 
a  revolution  under  the  guidance  of  Peel.  His  youthful  speeches 
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of  this  period  were  in  the  Tory  vein,  but  it  deserves  notice  that 
some  had  a  Liberal  tendency,  especially  on  the  subject  of  social 
reforms.  He  had  soon  made  his  mark  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  received  office  in  Peel’s  first  short-lived  Ministry;  when  this 
fell  he  steadily  opposed  nearly  all  the  measures  of  the  Melbourne 
Government.  Here  should  be  remarked,  what  Mr.  Morley  omits, 
that  he  resisted  the  Irish  reforms  of  this  time,  some  of  the  best 
that  have  ever  become  law ;  in  truth,  Ireland  was  for  many  years 
an  unknown  land  to  him.  His  first  book  was  “  The  State  in  Its 
Relations  with  the  Church  ” ;  it  reveals  his  theological  and  political 
views  at  this  time.  He  had  been  brought  up  almost  in  the  Cal¬ 
vinist  faith,  but  he  became,  what  he  continued  to  be  through  life, 
an  Anglican  Churchman  of  the  higher  type,  never  deeply  affected 
by  the  Tractarian  movement.  The  work  contains  lofty  ideas  of  the 
position  of  the  Church  and  the  State;  but  it  is  pervaded  by  one 
most  dangerous  fallacy.  That  the  State  should  profess  religion, 
and  should  promote  it  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  by  force,  is 
obviously  a  false  and  pernicious  idea;  if  pushed  to  its  consequences 
it  would  justify  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
sectarian  persecution  of  almost  any  kind.  Macaulay  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  blowing  this  theory  to  the  winds;  but  the  brilliant 
essayist  was  no  less  in  fault  in  contending  that  the  State  was 
mainly  organised  to  further  merely  temporal  ends. 

In  1839  Gladstone  married  Catherine  Glynne,  his  partner  in  life 
during  nearly  sixty  years,  an  admirable  woman,  and  a  devoted 
helpmeet.  The  Melbourne  Government  was  now  approaching  its 
end;  it  was,  in  fact,  kept  in  office  by  a  Court  intrigue;  Gladstone 
had  become  prominent  among  the  lieutenants  of  Peel.  One  of 
his  speeches  of  this  period  deserves  attention;  it  was  a  striking 
instance  of  the  courage  he  always  displayed  in  denouncing  what 
he  deemed  unjust  and  wrong,  even  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of 
the  hour;  he  spoke  ably  against  the  war  with  China  in  1840. 
When  the  Whig  Ministry  had  disappeared  in  1841,  after  an 
ignominious  effort  to  retain  office^  the  great  Administration  of 
Peel  began ;  it  found  itself  involved  in  a  sea  of  troubles,  disasters 
abroad,  distress  at  home,  financial  difficulties  that  endangered 
the  State.  Gladstone  was  made  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  soon  after  became  President.  He  had  hitherto  had 
little  experience  in  affairs  of  trade ;  but  the  Minister’s  choice  was 
more  than  justified.  There  is  evidence,  as  Mr.  Morley  has  pointed 
out,  that  Gladstone,  at  this  juncture,  would  have  preferred  to 
have  gone  to  Ireland  as  Chief  Secretary;  this  confirms  a  well 
known  anecdote  related  by  Mrs.  Gladstone.  But  the  young  Minis¬ 
ter  knew  nothing  about  Ireland  at  this  time ;  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  his  correspondence  he  hardly  alludes  to  the  great  Repeal  move¬ 
ment  of  1843,  and  not  even  once  to  the  aw’ful  famine  of  1845—47, 
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which  marks  a  turning  point  in  Irish  history.  At  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Gladstone  did  admirable  work  for  Peel;  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  arrange  the  new  tariff,  a  task  involving  enormous  labour  and 
care ;  this  was  a  prelude  to  his  achievements  when  he  directed  the 
finances  of  the  State.  Like  Peel,  and  all  his  Conservative  fol¬ 
lowers,  Gladstone  was  committed  to  the  cause  of  Protection,  which 
had  separated  parties  in  1841;  but  Mr.  Morley  has  clearly  shown 
that  Gladstone  was  already  inclining  towards  Free  Trade,  and 
understood  the  whole  subject  better  than  his  chief,  who,  perhaps, 
never  mastered  the  Free  Trade  theory.  For  the  rest,  Gladstone 
gave  cordial  and  powerful  support  to  the  revolution  effected  by 
Peel  in  our  commercial  and  financial  system;  he  defended  the 
Income  Tax,  and  the  extinction  or  the  reduction  of  the  import 
duties  which  fettered  our  trade ;  he  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
success  of  the  measures  which  opened  for  England  a  new  era. 
The  principles  he  advocated  in  “  The  State  in  Its  Relations  with 
the  Church  ”  led  him  to  resign  office  on  the  question  of  Maynooth ; 
this,  at  the  time,  was  deemed  a  Quixotic  step ;  but  he  voted  for  the 
Bill  as  a  private  member,  though  it  provoked  a  sectarian  outbreak 
in  England.  Gladstone  had  no  part  in  the  events  which  led  to 
the  resignation  of  Peel  in  1845,  and  to  Peel’s  resumption  of  office 
after  a  short  interval  of  time ;  nor  was  he  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  during  the  fierce  struggle  of  1846.  Peel,  however,  had  made 
him  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  about  this  time ;  he  had  been 
Under-Secretary  as  far  back  as  1835,  and  he  had  directed  much 
attention  to  Colonial  affairs.  Mr.  Morley  gives  us  an  interesting 
account  of  his  views  on  this  subject;  he  perhaps  never  com¬ 
pletely  realised  the  importance  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother 
Country;  but  even  at  this  time  he  thoroughly  condemned  the 
Colonial  despotism  that  ruled  from  Downing-street. 

After  the  fall  of  Peel  in  1846,  Gladstone,  if  in  no  sense  the 
leader,  was  certainly  the  ablest  man  of  the  little  band  of  Peelites, 
which  the  General  Election  of  1847  greatly  reduced  in  numbers. 
It  should  be  observed,  as  Mr.  Morley  has  well  pointed  out,  that 
though  devoted  to  his  late  chief,  he  more  than  once  disagreed  with 
him;  he  disapproved  of  Peel’s  panegyric  on  Cobden;  he  disliked 
Peel’s  steady  support  of  the  Whigs ;  he  voted  against  some  of  their 
Free  Trade  measures;  he  upheld  Disraeli  in  a  motion  to  inquire 
into  agricultural  distress.  Probably  he  hoped  that  Peel  would 
return  to  power  at  the  head  of  a  reformed  Conservative  Party; 
In  certainly  wished  to  see  the  Peelites  restored  to  the  Conservative 
fold;  ambition,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself,  made  him  rest¬ 
less  at  having  no  prospect  of  office.  From  1847  to  1852,  however, 
he  played  a  very  important  part  in  politics;  in  some  respects  his 
intellect  expanded,  and  his  views  were  enlarged.  This  was  the 
time  when  he  exposed  the  crimes  and  the  barbarities  of  the 
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Neapolitan  Government ;  it  was  the  first  instance  of  the  great  in¬ 
direct  influence  he  exercised,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  on  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  justice  in  the  case  of  oppressed  peoples.  Charac¬ 
teristically  he  condemned  Palmerston’s  conduct  in  the  Don  Pacifico 
affair;  here  again  he  did  not  hesitate  to  run  counter  to  British 
opinion,  and  to  rebuke  what  he  thought  British  arrogance  and 
self-assumption.  In  domestic  affairs  the  Liberal  tendencies  we  see 
in  him  from  the  first  made  distinct  progress;  he  voted  for  the 
admission  of  the  Jews  into  Parliament,  which  he  had  earnestly 
resisted  some  years  before.  But  his  coming  Liberalism  was  most 
clearly  seen  in  his  opposition  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Tithes  Bill  of 
1851,  a  concession  made  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  popular  sectarian 
clamour.  In  this  Gladstone  was  unquestionably  right;  the  Papal 
aggression,  as  it  was  called,  was  lawful;  the  Bill  struck  at  the 
roots  of  true  religious  liberty.  Throughout  this  period  he  was 
much  engaged  in  controversies  about  the  Church ;  he  voted  against 
the  degradation  of  Ward,  hut  he  resented  the  secession  of  Newman 
to  Rome;  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  had  little  sympathy 
with  Tractarian  Oxford.  He  was  elected  for  the  University  in 
1847 ;  a  change  had  passed  over  his  ecclesiastical  views ;  he 
evidently  thought  that  his  former  theory  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Church  in  the  State  could  not  be  maintained;  he  seems  to  have 
been  convinced  that  the  Church  of  the  future  could  not  be  directly 
propped  up  by  the  secular  power,  and  must  rely  on  herself  for  her 
strength;  he  expressed  an  opinion  against  the  Irish  Establish¬ 
ment,  a  fact  Mr.  Morley  has  not  placed  on  record.  Lord  Derby 
more  than  once  made  overtures  to  him,  but  probably  Disraeli  stood 
in  the  way;  he  might  have  rejoined  the  Conservative  Party  but 
for  his  aversion  to  the  traducer  of  Peel.  He  angrily  resented 
what  he  described  as  the  double-dealing  of  the  Derby  Administra¬ 
tion  of  1852 ;  it  was  ea^er  to  restore  Protection,  but  was  afraid  of 
the  people.  As  is  well  known,  he  opposed  Disraeli’s  Budget  of 
1852  in  a  masterly  speech ;  but  the  Budget  was  not  as  faulty  as  he 
said  it  was;  some  of  the  positions  he  took  were,  no  doubt,  unten¬ 
able.  Mr.  Morley  has  not  told  us  that  the  fall  of  the  Government 
was  caused  by  a  discreditable  Irish  intrigue,  in  which  many  of  the 
Peelites  had  a  part,  though  Gladstone  appears  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  it. 

Gladstone  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
coalition  of  Whigs  and  Peelites  which  had  Lord  Aberdeen  as  its 
recognised  head.  His  Budget  of  1853  made  an  immense  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  it  imposed  the  Succession  Duty  on  Real  Property ;  it  earned 
out  still  further  the  financial  policy  of  Peel.  But  many  of  the 
calculations  of  its  author  were  wrong;  it  revealed  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  extend  the  Income  Tax  in  its  most  crude  and  un¬ 
mitigated  form ;  and,  disregarding  the  example  set  by  Peel  and 
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the  professions  made  when  the  Union  became  law,  Gladstone  sub¬ 
jected  Ireland  to  this  burden  just  after  the  famine,  an  act  of 
cruel  injustice  and  wrong.  The  Ministry  was  soon  drifting  into 
the  Crimean  War;  it  deserves  notice  that  Gladstone  denounced 
Russia,  a  fact  Mr.  Morley  has  not  disclosed ;  he  had  not  yet  learned 
to  launch  invectives  against  the  unspeakable  Turk.  On  the  break 
up  of  the  Aberdeen  Government,  Gladstone  held  office  under 
Palmerston  for  a  few  weeks;  he  then  resigned  on  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  flimsy  pretence.  He  had  made  one  of  the  capital  mistakes 
of  his  life;  he  condemned  the  war  which  he  had  supported  in 
vehement  language ;  in  this,  as  in  more  than  one  similar  instance, 
he  unquestionably  injured  the  national  interest.  In  truth  his 
passionate  and  emotional  nature  could  seldom  see  all  sides  of  a 
question;  in  his  eagerness  to  patch  up  a  premature  peace,  he 
forgot  how  England  would  have  fallen  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
Such  a  storm  of  indignation  arose  against  him  that  many  thought 
he  had  wrecked  his  career;  for  some  years  he  held  a  somewhat 
doubtful  position  among  public  men.  He  repeatedly  fell  on 
Palmerston  at  this  time,  and  spoke  angrily  against  the  veteran 
Minister  on  the  occasion  of  the  Chinese  War  of  1857,  against 
which  certainly  much  was  to  be  said.  But  Palijierston  gained  a 
decisive  triumph;  Cobden  and  Bright  lost  their  seats  at  the 
election  that  followed,  and  though  Gladstone  was  not  opposed  at 
Oxford,  he  remained  under  a  kind  of  political  cloud.  He  cen¬ 
sured  the  finance  of  Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  by  many  now  believed 
to  be  just  and  wise;  and  he  was  sincere  in  assailing  the  Bill  for 
Sanctioning  Divorce,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  pious 
High  Churchman.  This  was  the  time,  too,  when  he  wrote  the 
articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  held  up  Palmerston  to 
ridicule  and  contempt,  and  glanced  sharply  at  the  Liberal  Party. 
Mr.  Morley  ought  to  have  confessed  the  authorship ;  this  has  long 
been  more  than  an  open  secret.  During  these  years  Gladstone 
again  turned  towards  the  Conservatives ;  but  Disraeli  was  again  an 
obstacle,  though  Mr.  Morley  has  published  a  letter  from  Disraeli 
which  at  least  holds  out  a  conciliatory  hand.  Gladstone  was  made 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands  by  Lord  Derby;  his 
mission  can  hardly  be  called  successful.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  he  would  hold  high  office  under  the  second  Derby  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  1858 — 59.  This  junction,  however,  did  not  take  place, 
but  he  voted  against  Palmerston  and  the  Liberal  Party  on  the 
Reform  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Derby  Government. 

When  Lord  Derby  resigned  in  1859,  Gladstone  was  made  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  finally  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  Liberal  Party.  This  sudden  change  amazed 
most  of  the  public  men  of  the  time.  Mr.  Morley  has  tried  to  make 
little  of  it;  be  is  flatly  contradicted  by  Gladstone  himself,  Nq 
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doubt  plausible  reasons  may  be  assigned,  but  this,  we  believe,  was 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  self-interest  had  much  to  do 
with  Gladstone’s  conversion.  Lord  Palmerston  was  far  advanced 
in  old  age;  Lord  John  Russell  was  not  far  from  seventy;  the 
Liberal  Paidy  required  a  leader;  Gladstone  would  certainly  be 
its  chief  were  he  at  this  time  to  join  it.  During  the  six  years 
that  followed,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Palmerston  and  Gladstone 
disliked  each  other;  in  fact,  Palmerston  wanted  a  colleague  of 
marked  ability,  but  held  him  in  check  as  far  as  was  possible. 
Gladstone  made  again  a  great  name  in  the  province  of  finance,  but 
certainly  he  w’ent  further  than  Peel  would  have  done  in  reducing 
duties  indiscriminately  on  a  number  of  imports;  he  strained  the 
Constitution  in  the  affair  of  the  Paper  Duty,  and  he  enormously 
increased  the  Irish  spirit  duties,  thus  doing  again  that  country 
grave  fiscal  wrong,  as  the  Childers  Commission  has  conclusively 
proved.  lie  also  resisted  his  chief  in  the  Cabinet  in  the  pre¬ 
parations  that  were  being  made  for  the  defence  of  England;  this 
is  one  of  the  first  instances  in  which  he  gave  proof  of  perverted 
ideas  on  this  most  important  subject.  Mr.  Morley  hardly  attempts 
to  excuse  his  reckless  assertion  that  the  Civil  War  had  made  the 
South  a  nation,  while  the  ?^orth  was  waging  it  with  a  most  stead¬ 
fast  purpose.  This  incautious  utterance,  not  the  less  characteristic 
of  the  man,  very  properly  greatly  annoyed  Palmerston.  In  fact, 
Gladstone  at  this  time  was  considered  “  dangerous,”  at  least  by 
all  the  great  Whig  leaders;  this  feeling  was  increased  by  his 
democratic  speeches;  he  was  palpably  bidding  for  Radical  sup¬ 
port.  Palmerston  remarked,  “  After  my  death  he  will  do  strange 
things  ” ;  the  prediction  was  to  be  in  time  verified.  In  the  short¬ 
lived  Ministry  of  Lord  Russell — the  Lord  John  better  known  to 
history — Gladstone  retained  his  office,  and  led  the  House  of 
Commons;  he  was  soon  at  the  work  of  reform  which  Palmerston 
had  deferred.  Mr.  Morley  has  not  told  us  that  at  this  time  many 
Liberals  wished  to  see  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  at  the  head  of  the 
Party;  in  fact,  Gladstone  was  regarded  with  no  little  distrust. 
The  Government  was  defeated  on  Lord  Dunkellin’s  amendment, 
and  resigned;  the  third  administration  of  Lord  Derby  came  into 
its  place.  With  little  scruple,  but  with  immense  ability,  Disraeli 
“  educated  his  Party  ”  into  accepting  a  town  household  franchise ; 
this  increased  the  borough  constituencies  to  a  great  extent ;  it  was 
the  beginning,  it  may  be  said,  of  enthroning  democracy  in  power 
in  England.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  household  suffrage 
rested  on  a  principle,  and  had  a  mark  of  finality;  the  franchise 
proposed  by  the  Liberals  was  a  bad  compromise. 

The  relations  of  Gladstone  with  Oxford  had  been  kept  up  with 
assiduous  care  ever  since  he  had  been  elected  in  184T.  He  sup¬ 
ported  the  great  reform  of  1854,  which  removed  from  the  Univer- 
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sity  many  injurious  fetters;  but  many  years  were  to  pass  before 
he  sanctioned  reluctantly  the  University  Test  Acts.  He  was 
greatly  vexed  with  the  decision  in  the  Gorham  case,  and  with  the 
appearance  of  the  “  Essays  and  Eeviews  ” ;  but  he  was  indignant 
when  Manning  went  over  to  Rome;  he  remained  faithful  to  his 
High  Church  Anglican  creed,  much  the  same  as  that  of  Keble 
and  Pusey.  His  alliance,  however,  with  the  Liberal  Party  caused 
his  rejection  from  Oxford  in  1865 ;  he  angrily  exclaimed  that  he 
was  “now  unmuzzled.”  When  Disraeli  became  Prime  Minister 
in  1868,  Gladstone,  smarting  from  his  defeat  in  1866 — 67,  seized 
an  opportunity  which,  he  hoped,  would  trip  up  his  rival.  The 
Fenian  conspiracy  did  come  to  a  head  in  1865 — 7 ;  a  Fenian  out¬ 
break  in  Ireland  had  been  put  down ;  but  there  had  been  a  spurt  of 
Fenianism  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  British  opinion  was 
turning  to  Irish  reforms.  Gladstone  began  to  declaim  against  the 
upas  tree,  which  threw  over  Ireland  its  threefold  deadly  shade ;  he 
pronounced  against  the  Irish  Established  Church,  and  declared 
that  the  questions  of  the  Irish  land  and  of  high  Irish  education 
must  forthwith  he  settled.  In  all  this  he  was,  no  doubt,  sincere; 
he  had  long  before  thought  the  Irish  Church  an  anomaly  in  the 
State ;  but  here,  again,  his  interests  fell  in  with  his  policy.  The 
Conservative  Party  had  a  good  prospect  of  power,  and  the  Liberal 
Party  was  much  divided ;  but  it  was  possible  to  unite  it  on  the  Irish 
question,  and  in  this  way  to  drive  Disraeli  from  office.  Mr.  Morley 
approves  of  the  wild  rhetoric  employed  by  Gladstone  on  this 
occasion;  but  it  produced  an  agrarian  war  in  Ireland,  and  Glad¬ 
stone  was  simply  reckless  in  making  Fenian  crime  an  apology  for 
Irish  reforms.  The  mind  of  England,  however,  was  bent  on  a 
great  change  in  Irelandj  and  at  the  General  Election  of  1868,  the 
Liberals  obtained  a  large  majority;  Gladstone  became,  for  the 
first  time.  Prime  Minister.  His  administration,  which  lasted 
nearly  six  years,  was  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  Irish 
measures.  Mr.  Morley’s  account  of  these,  we  must  say,  is  super¬ 
ficial  and  weak.  The  Irish  Church  was  rightly  disestablished; 
but  no  provision  was  made  for  the  Irish  Catholic  priesthood  since 
the  Union,  an  object  of  the  best  British  statesmen;  much  of  the 
property  of  the  Church  was  diverted  to  serve  uses  which  very 
unjustly  relieved  the  exchequer.  The  Land  Act  of  1870  was  an 
excellent  reform ;  in  fact,  the  only  reform  in  this  province  which 
can  be  called  statesmanlike;  but  Mr.  Morley  has  taken  care  not 
to  tell  us  that  Gladstone  announced  it  should  be  final,  and  con¬ 
temptuously  ridiculed  the  agrarian  nostrums  he  adopted  after¬ 
wards.  The  Irish  University  Bill  was  a  complete  failure;  it  did 
^I’rinity  College  no  doubtful  wrong ;  it  was  essentially  atheistic  in 
Disraeli’s  phrase;  it  banished  from  high  education  the  noblest 
products  of  the  intellect  of  man;  and  it  was  utterly  unjust  to 
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Catholic  Ireland.  It  was  defeated,  and  the  administration  was 
practically  wrecked. 

Foreign  affairs  were  of  the  highest  importance  in  Gladstone’s 
first  Administration  after  1870.  It  is  curious  that  the  Minister 
appears  to  have  thought  that  France  was  in  the  wrong  in  the 
rupture  with  Germany ;  the  original  provocation  came  from 
Prussia,  as  Lord  Granville  admitted  himself ;  the  contest  was 
precipitated  by  the  garbled  telegraphic  message  of  Bismarck,  the 
consequences  of  which  were  foreseen  by  Moltke.  England  pro¬ 
bably  could  not  have  intervened  with  effect;  but  her  attitude  was 
not  dignified,  to  say  the  least;  the  Black  Sea  Treaty  was  tom  up 
by  Russia ;  the  ascendency  acquired  by  Germany  was  not  in  British 
interests.  Mr.  Morley  has  gone  at  length  into  the  question  of 
the  Alabama,  of  the  arbitration,  and  of  the  American  demands; 
the  escape  of  the  Alabama  cannot  be  justified,  and  the  arbitration 
was  probably  a  wise  stroke  of  policy ;  but  the  indirect  claims  should 
have  been  repudiated  from  the  first,  and  the  compensation  awarded 
against  England  was  simply  extravagant.  The  veteran  Lord 
Russell  severely  condemned  Gladstone’s  foreign  policy  in  these 
years;  he  declared  that  it  degraded  England;  Mr.  Morley  has 
not  noticed  this  significant  fact.  Forster’s  Education  Act  of  1870 
was  perhaps  the  principal  English  reform  of  this  period;  Mr. 
Morley  has  given  us  interesting  details.  Gladstone  did  not  take 
a  leading  part  in  preparing  this  measure;  the  Scottish  system  of 
education  was  that  which  he  preferred;  but  a  compromise  was 
effected  which  lasted  thirty  years,  though  recently  resented  by  the 
Nonconformist  conscience,  which  the  recent  Act  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  provoked.  The  reorganisation  of  the  army,  really  the  work  of 
the  late  Lord  Sandhurst,  was  another  of  the  changes  of  this  time ; 
the  experiment  can  hardly  be  called  successful ;  it  was  an  imitation 
of  the  Prussian  system  without  conscription,  that  is,  without  its 
most  essential  feature.  The  popularity  of  the  Administration 
rapidly  declined  from  1871  to  1874;  this  was  partly  due  to  the 
rise  of  the  Home  Rule  movement,  which  caused  much  irritation 
in  England;  partly  to  what  the  nation  deemed  a  timid  foreign 
policy;  partly  to  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army  by  an 
arbitrary  act  of  power;  and  partly  to  the  Collier  and  the  Ewelme 
scandals,  which  Mr.  Morley  has  in  no  sense  excused.  Gladstone 
dissolved  Parliament  in  1874,  offering  the  abolition  of  the  Income 
Tax  to  the  electorate;  this  was  a  clever  device  if  not  a  palpable 
bribe.  Mr.  Morley  dwells  on  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Selborne 
that  Gladstone  took  this  step  to  avoid  penalties  he  may  have  in¬ 
curred  by  taking  a  double  office ;  all  that  he  has  proved  is  that  the 
question  was  very  doubtful,  and  that  Gladstone’s  conduct  was  in 
the  highest  degree  incautious. 

The  General  Election  of  1874  gave  the  Conservative  Party  a 
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large  majority,  and  made  Disraeli  Prime  Minister.  Gladstone 
was  intensely  disappointed  at  this  result ;  he  was  never  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  playing  an  uphill  game  in  politics;  he  had  soon  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  retire  from  public  life.  Mr.  Morley  has 
not  given  the  praise  that  is  his  due  to  Lord  Ilartington  for  his 
patriotic  efforts  to  keep  the  Liberal  Party  together  in  an  Opposi¬ 
tion  weakened  and  disheartened;  but  Lord  Hartington  did  the 
State  good  service.  During  his  seclusion,  Gladstone  was  much 
employed  in  denouncing  “Vaticanism,”  and  in  writing  against 
Rome ;  he  was,  we  think,  beaten  by  Newman  in  this  contest.  But 
he  had  soon  returned  to  the  troubled  sphere  of  politics ;  the  “  Pub¬ 
lic  Worship  Regulation  Act,”  an  “  attempt  to  put  Ritualism 
down,”  determined  the  purpose  of  a  sincere  High  Churchman. 
Thenceforward,  for  nearly  six  years,  if  not  the  leader  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  in  name,  he  certainly  was  its  master  spirit;  his  conduct  was 
often  questionable,  his  career  erratic.  lie  gave  little  attention  to 
the  Home  Rule  movement  becoming  ominous  under  the  guidance 
of  Butt,  nor  yet  to  the  organised  obstruction  invented  by  Parnell ; 
he  insisted  that  his  Irish  reforms  had  done  wonders,  that  Ireland 
was  “  contented  and  happy  ” ;  that  England  had  discharged  every 
debt  due  to  her.  But  he  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  province  of 
foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Morley  has  apologised  in  vain  for  much  that 
history  has  laid  to  his  charge.  The  Eastern  Question  had  become 
more  formidable  than  it  had  been  for  many  years ;  the  Porte  acted 
after  its  kind  to  its  subject  Christian  races;  the  Russian  and  the 
Turk  were  soon  engaged  in  a  terrible  war.  Gladstone  was  within  his 
right  in  denouncing  what  was  being  done  in  Bulgaria.  Here  we 
see  his  characteristic  sympathy  with  oppressed  and  wronged 
peoples.  But,  as  often  happened,  he  could  not  see  things  in  their 
true  proportion;  in  his  heated  invectives  against  Turkish  mis¬ 
rule,  and  his  vehement  appeals  on  behalf  of  Russia,  he  thwarted 
the  Government  and  did  harm  to  real  British  interests.  He  was 
indignant  at  the  summons  given  to  our  Indian  troops — a  masterly 
stroke  of  profound  statesmanship — his  “  bag  and  baggage  ”  policy 
would  have  led  to  a  European  conflict;  he  owned  that  his  object 
was  to  defeat  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  delicate  negotiations  of  the 
first  moment.  In  his  Midlothian  campaign  he  played  the  part  of 
a  demagogue ;  and  yet,  as  regards  the  Eastern  Question,  this  sound 
and  fury  had  no  direct  practical  results.  Gladstone,  too,  opposed 
Lord  Beaconsfield  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  in  the  efforts 
made  by  that  far-seeing  statesman  to  knit  the  Empire  more  closely 
together,  a  policy  he  was  the  first  to  inaugurate,  and  which,  if  he  did 
not  live  to  carry  it  into  effect,  seems  to  be  now  destined  to  a  certain 
triumph.  Thus,  among  many  other  things,  he  condemned  the 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  and  he  attacked  several  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  Indian  and  Colonial  measures. 
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The  Midlothian  campaign  had  one  great  result;  Gladstone’s 
passionate  appeals  to  a  democracy,  ignorant  of  foreign  affairs, 
drove  Lord  Beaconsfield  from  office  in  1880.  Gladstone  naturally 
became  Prime  Minister  again,  but  Queen  Victoria  resented  his 
late  conduct;  she  first  applied  to  Lord  Granville,  and  to  Lord 
Hartington.  The  second  Administration  of  Gladstone  lasted  six 
years;  it  fills  a  far  from  pleasing  chapter  in  English  history; 
thoughtful  men  must  regret  the  supersession  of  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field.  Ireland  confronted  the  Minister  in  Domestic  Affairs,  as  she 
has  confronted  our  Governments  almost  ever  since,  mainly  owing 
to  a  short-sighted  and  disastrous  policy.  Mr.  Morley’s  view  of 
the  whole  Irish  Question  appears  to  us  to  he  essentially  false ;  it  is 
the  least  valuable  part  of  his  work.  He  seems  to  think  that  the 
Irish  movement  of  1879 — 80  was  a  kind  of  national  rising  against 
oppression ;  it  was  a  social  outbreak  caused  by  agricultural  distress, 
turned  to  account  by  a  conspiracy  of  a  treasonable  kind,  cleverly 
masked  under  constitutional  forms.  And  Mr.  Morley  grossly 
exaggerates  the  influence  of  the  Irish  Land  League,  stained  as  it 
was  by  horrible  deeds  of  blood,  and  supported  by  a  system  of 
terror ;  it  was  never  powerful  in  more  than  ten  or  eleven  counties ; 
it  might  have  been  put  down  without  difficulty  had  it  been  taken 
in  time.  Gladstone,  when  he  came  into  office,  still  had  absolute 
faith  in  his  optimistic  ideas  about  Ireland ;  he  refused  to  renew  a 
precautionary  act,  advised  by  the  Irish  Government.  Then  came 
the  “Compensation  for  Disturbance”  Bill,  a  sorry  makeshift, 
followed  by  a  Coercion  Act  exceedingly  ill-conceived,  and  not 
carried  out  with  a  steady  hand.  The  Land  Act  of  1881  was  the 
next  measure;  Gladstone  threw  his  pledges  of  1870  to  the  winds; 
he  adopted  the  agrarian  policy  he  had  emphatically  condemned 
eleven  years  before.  No  doubt  the  Minister  understood  the 
question  of  the  Irish  land  much  better  than  his  successors  have 
done;  he  never  talked  nonsense  about  dual  ownership,  the 
natural  mould  of  Irish  land  tenure ;  but  his  Land  Act  of  1881 
was  a  pernicious  law,  now  repudiated  by  his  own  party.  We  may 
pass  over  the  tragedy  of  the  Phoenix  Park;  this,  and  the  wicked 
tyranny  and  crimes  of  the  Land  League  were  followed  by  the 
severest  Coercion  Act  passed  for  Ireland  since  the  Tithe  War  of 
1833 — 4.  During  all  this  time  Gladstone  was  more  or  less  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Parnell  and  other  Irish  leaders,  whom  he  had 
accused  of  seeking  “  dismemberment  through  rapine  ” ;  the  Kil- 
mainham  Treaty  was  a  disgraceful  compact;  these  volumes  show 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  Parnell  acted  without  the 
slightest  scruple.  The  Land  League  was  ere  long  replaced  by  the 
National  League.  Mr.  Morley  has  taken  care  not  to  tell  us  that 
what  he  calls  “coercion”  soon  restored  comparative  peace  iii 
Ireland, 
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The  principal  domestic  measure  of  this  period,  so  far  as  regards 
the  three  kingdoms,  was  the  Reform  and  Redistribution  Act  of 
1884,  the  natural  supplement  of  the  measure  of  1867.  This  change, 
which  extended  household  suffrage  to  counties,  has  not  had  very- 
marked  effects  in  England;  but,  in  Ireland,  conjoined  with  the 
Ballot  Act  of  some  years  before,  it  swamped  intelligence  and  pro¬ 
perty  at  the  polls,  and  made  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  electorate  a 
multitude  of  priest-ridden  peasants.  In  carrying  this  measure 
into  effect,  Gladstone  denounced  the  House  of  Lords  in  no  doubt¬ 
ful  language;  as  age  advanced,  he  had  begun  more  and  more  to 
play  the  part  of  a  far  from  scrupulous  demagogue.  His  second 
Administration  was,  in  foreign  affairs,  an  ignominious  failure  in 
many  respects ;  Mr.  Morley’s  apologies  are  to  little  purpose.  Glad¬ 
stone  began  by  openly  insulting  Austria,  going  out  of  his  way 
in  making  a  reckless  affront;  he  had  meekly  to  eat  his  words 
in  the  face  of  a  scornful  Europe.  He  then  addressed  himself,  as 
far  as  in  him  lay,  to  crossing  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  policy  in  the 
East;  he  withdrew  our  forces  from  Afghanistan;  he  derided  the 
idea  of  a  scientific  frontier;  the  results  are  seen  in  the  affair  of 
Penjdeh,  which  caused  a  national  scare  and  cost  us  millions.  The 
terrible  contest  in  South  Africa,  from  which  we  have  only  just 
emerged,  and  in  which  the  Empire  has  lavished  its  blood  and  its 
treasure,  was  directly  due  to  his  policy,  as  regards  the  Transvaal ; 
the  annexation  may  have  been  impolitic ;  but  the  surrender,  after 
Majuba,  was  a  disgrace;  it  convinced  the  Boers  that  they  could 
defy  England;  it  inspired  them  with  the  idea  of  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  it  was  enough  to  have  raised  Chatham  and  Palmerston 
from  their  graves.  The  policy  of  Gladstone  in  Egypt  was  an 
exhibition  of  vacillation  and  hesitation  not  easy  to  match ;  it  was 
the  strange  irony  of  fate  that,  against  the  wish  of  its  author,  it  has 
led  to  the  supremacy  of  England  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  The 
most  deplorable  episode  of  this  period  was,  however,  the  mission 
of  Gordon  and  his  fate;  Mr.  Morley  will  not  disturb  the  verdict 
of  England;  he  would  have  done  well  not  to  damn  Gordon  with 
faint  praise.  The  truth  is  that  Gladstone  disliked  Gordon;  that 
he  resented  the  advice  his  lieutenant  gave;  that  he  cared  little 
what  became  of  him ;  that,  perhaps,  he  believed  to  the  last  moment 
that  Gordon  could  have  escaped  from  Khartoum ;  that  the  expedi¬ 
tion  sent  to  support  him  was  months  too  late.  But  the  Minister’s 
conduct  incensed  the  Queen  and  flie  nation ;  it  caused  a  sense  of 
profound  humiliation  and  shame;  it  gave  his  Administration  a 
deadly  blow. 

Gladstone’s  Government  fell  on  a  petty  issue ;  the  General  Elec¬ 
tion  of  1885  followed.  It  deserves  special  notice  that  in  this 
contest  Home  Rule  was  not  made  the  most  prominent  question ;  it 
was  not  treated  as  such  by  the  chief  political  leaders,  The  results 
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of  the  election  gave  the  Liberal  Party  a  majority  of  some  eighty 
votes  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  this  was  balanced  by  the  vote 
of  the  Parnellite  band,  which  had  lately  assailed  the  Liberals  in 
furious  language.  Gladstone  had  for  years  been  an  opponent  of 
Home  Rule;  in  fact,  he  had  held  this  policy  up  to  contempt;  but 
in  his  later  speeches  upon  the  subject  he  had  characteristically 
slipped  in  ambiguous  words,  which  might  be  interpreted  that  his 
mind  was  changing;  nevertheless,  he  permitted  his  lieutenants, 
without  exception,  to  condemn  Home  Rule  in  1885.  All  that 
could  be  gathered  from  his  utterances  on  Irish  affairs  was  that  he 
asked  for  a  majority  to  deal  with  Ireland  which  would  make  him 
independent  of  Irish  factions,  but  after  the  election  his  eyes  were 
opened ;  could  he  unite  the  Liberals  and  the  Parnellites  under  his 
lead,  he  would  be  the  Dictator  of  the  House  of  Commons;  as  a 
matter  of  course  he  would  be  restored  to  power;  the  only  way  to 
attain  this  object  would  be  to  pronounce  for  Home  Rule.  No 
doubt  higher  and  better  motives  concurred;  but  whatever  Mr. 
Morley  may  choose  to  say,  this  was  another  of  the  instances  in 
which  personal  interest  had  too  much  to  do  with  the  conduct  of 
his  chief.  Negotiations,  set  forth  at  some  length  in  this  work, 
were  opened  with  the  “Nationalist”  leaders;  Lord  Salisbury’s 
Ministiy  met  Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  1886 ;  it  had  deserved 
blame  for  its  Irish  policy ;  but  at  last  it  distinctly  declared  for  the 
Union.  It  was  soon  defeated  on  a  trifling  question;  Gladstone 
was  immediately  made  Minister;  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  could 
compel  the  Liberals  to  accept  Home  Rule.  But  the  powerful 
Press  of  England  severely  condemned  his  conduct;  the  best  men 
of  his  Party  fell  away ;  he  was  beaten  in  a  House  of  Commons  in 
which  John  Bright  said  not  twenty  English  members  approved  of 
his  policy.  Though  not  so  hopelessly  bad  as  Gladstone’s  second 
effort,  the  flrst  Home  Rule  Bill  was  an  attempt  to  make  a  con¬ 
stitution  for  Ireland  that  would  not  work,  and  to  establish  rela¬ 
tions  between  England  and  Ireland  that  it  would  have  made  much 
worse  than  they  were.  Mr.  Morley  has  not  described  this  measure ; 
this  reticence  may  have  been  judicious,  but  is  hardly  candid. 
The  Bill  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  declared  by  its  author  to  be 
essential  in  an  arrangement  of  the  kind ;  on  the  contrary,  it  almost 
set  them  at  nought.  It  imposed  on  Ireland  a  degrading  tribute 
which  the  most  loyal  Irishman  would  never  have  endured;  it 
excluded  Irishmen  from  a  voice  in  the  Imperial  Parliament;  it 
was  offensive  in  many  ways  to  the  best  Irish  sentiment.  It  would 
have  exasperated  Englishmen  after  a  brief  trial;  it  would  have 
paralysed  and  incensed  Parliament ;  in  Ireland  it  would  have  prob¬ 
ably  led  to  civil  war,  and  to  anarchy  ending  in  general  bankruptcy. 

Gladstone  dissolved  Parliament  after  this  defeat ;  he  appealed  to 
the  nation  in  the  “  sacred  cause  ”  of  Ireland ;  he  certainly  believed 
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ttat  at  his  bidding  it  would  accept  a  policy  it  had  rejected  a  few 
weeks  before.  Thenceforward,  until  the  close  of  his  public  life, 
he  unblushingly  played  the  part  of  a  demagogue,  often  gro¬ 
tesquely,  often  with  complete  recklessness ;  he  tried  to  set  “  the 
masses  against  the  classes,”  he  stirred  up  Acheron  in  order  to  per¬ 
suade  England.  But  the  country  unmistakably  pronounced  against 
him ;  his  rump  of  the  Liberal  Party  was  completely  beaten ; 
his  influence  in  politics  even  distinctly  declined.  Nevertheless  he 
clung  with  passionate  zeal  to  his  Irish  policy,  quite  forgetting 
that  England  had  a  decisive  voice  in  the  matter;  his  conduct 
deserves  no  uncertain  censure.  In  a  short  time  the  National 
League,  backed  by  incendiaries  from  Chicago,  and  the  late 
Minister  of  the  Queen,  and  finding  evil  elements  in  a  season  of 
distress,  acquired  portentous  strength ;  there  was  a  movement 
against  the  payment  of  rent ;  the  criminal  conspiracy  of  the  “  Plan 
of  Campaign  ”  was  set  on  foot ;  whole  counties  were  subjected  again 
to  a  Reign  of  Terror.  Gladstone  flung  himself  into  the  contest 
with  his  new  allies ;  he  did  all  that  he  could  to  thwart  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Government ;  he  condemned  officials  and  magistrates  by  name ; 
he  changed  the  signification  of  words  to  suit  his  purpose.  The 
barbarous  penalties  of  the  National  League  were  excusable,  and 
sometimes  praiseworthy  acts ;  “  boycotting,”  which  he  had  com¬ 
pared  almost  to  murder,  was  simply  exclusive  and  innocent  deal¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Morley  makes  light  of  these  discreditable  acts;  we  may 
refer  him  to  speeches  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen,  and 
especially  to  the  scathing  rebukes  of  Lord  Selborne,  who  in  this 
matter  did  not  mince  his  words.  Nothing  so  perverse,  indeed, 
had  been  seen  in  politics  since  Eox  made  harangues  on  behalf  of 
Jacobin  France;  and  yet  all  this  violent  rhetoric  came  to  nothing. 
The  tyranny  of  the  National  League  was  soon  put  down,  “  boy¬ 
cotting,”  in  its  atrocious  forms,  disappeared  under  the  firm  admin¬ 
istration  of  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Morley  thinks  it  was  shameful  to 
pass  a  Crimes  Act,  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan  compared  to  Glad- 
stonian  coercion  in  1882.  Mr.  Morley  conceals  the  true  import 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Special  Commission;  the  forged  letters 
were  but  a  minor  charge ;  such  a  damning  verdict  on  public  men 
was  never  before  pronounced.  As  to  the  fall  of  Parnell  and  the 
squalid  dissensions  that  followed,  Mr.  Morley  has  only  shown  that 
Parnell  would  stick  at  nothing  in  order  to  maintain  his  old 
authority,  and  that  his  colleagues  were  afraid  of  him  to  the  last 
moment.  But  Gladstone’s  attitude  at  least  suggests  doubts;  he 
might  perhaps  have  upheld  Parnell  but  for  Nonconformist 
clamour. 

For  years  after  the  failure  of  1886,  negotiations,  rather  fully 
set  forth  in  this  work,  had  been  going  on  between  Gladstone  and 
Parnell,  with  reference  to  a  second  Home  Rule  Bill;  Mr.  Morley 
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assumes  that  Parnell  was  sincere;  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  Parnell’s  conduct.  The  secret  of  the  coming  measure  was 
carefully  kept,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  able  Liberals,  who  dis¬ 
liked  making  a  leap  in  the  dark;  they  were  told  to  open  their 
mouths  and  to  sh\it  their  eyes.  By  the  process  of  logrolling,  and 
of  logrolling  alone,  never  seen  in  our  politics  to  such  an  extent 
before,  a  weak  Liberal  majority  was  put  together  at  the  General 
Election  of  1892;  Lord  Salisbury  was  replaced  by  Gladstone  by 
only  forty  votes.  The  second  Home  liule  Bill  was  now  brought 
forward ;  Mr.  Morley  has  not  made  an  attempt  to  explain  it ;  it  con¬ 
tained  nearly  all  that  was  bad  in  the  first  measure,  with  variations 
that  made  it  many  degrees  worse.  Gnce  more  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  its  author  as  essential  would  not  have  been  fulfilled; 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  would  have  been  plundered  by  a  premium 
offered  to  Irish  smuggling;  the  Irish  landed  gentry  would  have 
been  thrown  to  the  wolves,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would 
again  have  been  set  against  each  other;  Ireland  would  have  been 
abandoned  to  “  Nationalism,”  to  social  strife,  to  bankruptcy.  But 
the  most  odious  characteristic  of  the  scheme  was  that,  through  the 
inclusion  of  Irish  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  while  an 
Irish  Parliament  would  have  been  set  up  in  College  Green,  these 
men  would,  on  many  occasions,  have  been  made  masters  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  and  w^ould  have  reduced 
administration  to  a  deadlock  by  what  was  called  the  in-and-out 
plan;  it  is  extraordinary  that  Gladstone  would  not  perceive  an 
objection  by  itself  decisive.  The  measure  was  severely  condemned 
in  British  opinion;  it  was  torn  to  shreds  and  transformed  in 
debate;  it  was  summarily  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
the  gratitude  of  four-fifths  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Morley  seems  to 
think  that  the  process  of  the  “  guillotine,”  legitimately  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Crimes  Act,  was  equally  legitimate  in  the  case  of 
an  attempt  to  revolutionise  the  Constitution;  only  the  slaves  of 
party  will  agree  with  him.  Gladstone  wished  to  dissolve  Parlia¬ 
ment  after  this  second  defeat;  but  he  was  overruled  by  more 
prudent  colleagues ;  he  remained  Minister  a  few  months  only ;  one 
of  his  latest  acts  was  to  protest  against  the  measures  being  taken 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  as  he  had  protested  thirty  years 
before ;  Lord  Spencer,  happily,  was  too  firm  for  him.  Before  long 
he  had  retired  from  office;  he  refused  an  eaiddom  offered  by  the 
Queen ;  but  it  was  her  act  that  placed  Lord  Rosebery  at  the  head 
of  the  State.  The  veteran  was  now  in  extreme  old  age;  during 
the  short  space  of  existence  that  remained  to  him,  he  almost  with¬ 
drew  from  the  public  gaze ;  he  devoted  himself  to  his  family  and 
to  preparing  for  his  end.  This  interval  of  time  allowed  political 
animosities  to  cool ;  his  figure  was  an  imposing  and  pathetic  spec¬ 
tacle  ;  England  regarded  him  with  increasing  sympathy ;  his  faults 
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and  mistakes  were,  in  a  great  measure,  forgotten ;  the  setting  sun 
declined  with  a  mild  radiance.  He  passed  quietly  away  in  1898; 
the  leaders  of  both  Houses  attended  him  to  the  grave  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  ;  his  admirable  helpmeet  ere  long  followed. 

Impartial  history  will  hardly  place  Gladstone  among  the  great 
masters  of  British  statesmanship.  His  best  acliievements  were  in 
the  province  of  finance,  and  even  these  have  been  much  censured. 
He  was  a  failure  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs;  he  com¬ 
mitted  enormous  mistakes  in  domestic  politics,  especially  in  his 
vehement  advocacy  of  Home  Rule ;  he  was  not  a  cautious  or  a  far- 
seeing  pilot  of  the  State.  And  his  career  was  too  erratic,  too  in¬ 
consistent,  too  often  marked  with  questionable  acts,  too  much  a 
display  of  an  ambition  by  no  means  scrupulous,  and  seeking  in 
politics  personal  ends,  to  deserve  the  high  praise  due  to  our  truest 
patriots;  his  emotional  nature  was  wanting  in  sagacity,  in  judg¬ 
ment,  in  plain  common  sense ;  few  public  men  have  provoked  such 
distrust.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  burning  and  shining  light  of 
the  Victorian  age;  what  may  be  said  of  him  with  truth  is  that  he 
promoted  liberty  at  home  and  abroad ;  that  many  as  were  his 
faults  and  his  mistakes,  he  was  a  foe  of  oppression  and  injustice; 
that  he  raised  English  politics  to  a  higher  ideal.  His  influence 
on  his  generation  was  very  great;  and,  as  a  whole,  made  distinctly 
for  good;  he  was  a  true  Christian  as  well  as  a  statesman;  the 
political  and  the  social  life  of  England,  and  notably  the  Church  of 
England,  owes  much  to  him.  As  an  orator  he  hardly  stands  in  the 
foremost  rank;  his  rhetoric  was  often  verbose  and  confused;  his 
speeches  were  disfigured  by  sophistry,  by  duplicity,  by  ambi¬ 
dextrous  quibbling  by  no  means  to  the  taste  of  sound-minded 
Englishmen ;  he  would  have  made  an  excellent  mark  for  the  shafts 
of  Pascal.  Nevertheless  he  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  debater  of 
his  day,  conspicuous  for  his  skill  in  argument,  and  for  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  mastery  of  details;  his  passionate  earnestness  had  enor¬ 
mous  power;  few  could  compete  with  him  in  reasoning  out  a 
question.  Gladstone  did  a  great  deal  in  the  sphere  of  letters; 
but  he  was  not  a  profound  thinker  or  a  skilful  writer;  he  was  in¬ 
capable  of  such  works  as  Burke’s  “Thoughts  on  our  Present 
Discontents,”  or  the  “  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  ” ; 
his  multifarious  and  diffuse  essays  resemble  the  forgotten  lucubra¬ 
tions  of  Brougham,  with  whom,  certainly,  he  had  many  points  in 
common.  Still,  he  remains  a  great  Parliamentary  figure ;  perhaps 
the  most  dazzling  personality  of  his  time. 

William  O’Connor  Morris. 
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Emerson,  one  of  the  most  Platonic  of  mortals,  gravely  tells  us,  “  It 
is  a  fact  often  observed,  that  men  have  written  good  verses  under  the 
inspiration  of  passion  who  cannot  write  well  under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances.”  Doubtless  there  is  some  truth  in  this  ponderous  observation. 
The  average  man  recollects  with  rather  more  vividness  than  he  likes 
to  confess,  that  peculiar  propensity  which  makes  itself  manifest  when 
he  succumbs  to  the  everlasting  magic  of  the  spell  that  the  fair 
daughters  of  Eve  are  destined  to  wield  over  their  masculine  affinities. 
He  may  not  give  way  to  it ;  he  may,  and  generally  does,  smother  that 
passing  madness  as  a  weakness  in  which  it  would  be  unmeet  for  his 
masculine  highness  to  indulge.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that 
the  temptation  to  give  vent  to  his  pent-up  emotion  in  couplet  or 
quatrain  is  often  too  strong  for  its  unfortunate  victim,  and  that  the 
staid  American  philosopher  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  ample  evidence  to  verify  his  profound  statement  from  the 
mouths  of  his  first  score  of  male  readers.  Three  hundred  years  ago 
we  find  that  man  was  subject  to  these  same  aberrations — nay,  that  far 
from  being  regarded  by  the  sex  as  a  temporary  mental  weakness,  the 
composing  of  odes  and  sonnets  addressed  to  the  particular  object  of 
adoration  or  some  fictitious  ideal  substitute,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  forms  of  mental  recreation  among  the  cultured  classes,  and 
that  no  man’s  education  was  considered  complete  who  could  not  sound 
the  praises  of  his  mistress  in  song  or  sonnet.  It  occasions  no  surprise, 
then,  that  in  that  Golden  Age  which  gave  to  us  a  Shakespeare,  a 
Spenser,  and  a  Milton,  when  the  spirit  of  Genius  seems  to  have  fioated 
on  every  passing  breeze,  and  to  have  breathed  on  every  saunterer 
along  the  scented  pathways  of  art,  and  England  was  a  nest  of  sing¬ 
ing  birds,  that  this  art  of  love  poetry  should  have  attained  a  pitch  of 
excellence  never  since  excelled  or  equalled.  Many  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  this  period  of  poetical  efflorescence  are  to  be  found  in  the  poems 
of  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline  amorists — those  poets  w’ho  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I,,  whose  chief  claim  to  immor¬ 
tality  rests  on  the  authorship  of  verse  of  an  amatory  character. 

Campion,  the  first  amorist  who  claims  attention  in  an  article 
dealing  with  these  poets,  was  more  a  contemporary  of  pre-Shake- 
spearian  Elizabethans  than  of  Carew  and  Herrick.  He  combines  all 
the  excellences  of  the  earlier  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Elizabethans,  its 
simplicity  and  unaffected  passion,  with  the  richness  of  maturity  and 
the  confidence  of  an  artist  who  was  a  perfect  master  of  his  material. 
He  is  the  first  to  show  that  spontaneous  humour  and  that  unfettered 
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manliness  and  diverting  pleasantry  in  love  that  was  common  to  all 
tlie  amorists  after  Shakespeare,  while  he  is  comparatively  free  from 
the  elaborate  conceits  and  the  often  tiresome  metaphysical  sportiveness 
of  Donne  and  his  successors.  lie  may  therefore  be  considered  the 
first  of  the  amorists  of  the  Jacobean  period,  for  though  most  of  his 
poetry  was  no  doubt  written  many  years  before  James  Stuart  began 
to  reign,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  not  published  till  after  1603,  and 
its  characteristics  are  those  which  belong  distinctly  to  the  later  rather 
than  the  earlier  period  of  Elizabethan  poetry. 

Up  to  comparatively  recent  years  Campion  was  an  almost  unknown 
poet.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  Mr.  Bullen  extracted  and  reprinted 
his  poems  from  some  old  music  books  in  the  British  Museum,  between 
whose  dusty  covers  they  had  lain  hidden  for  over  two  centuries.  In 
all  English  poetry  there  is  no  writer  in  whom  the  lyrical  spirit  is 
more  perfectly  exemplified  than  in  the  poems  of  Thomas  Campion. 
And  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  a  great  majority  of  his  poems 
and  all  the  particular  gems  were  intended  to  be  set  to  music,  and 
when  they  appeared  in  print  it  was  only  between  the  staves  of  song 
books.  The  first  instalment  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1601  in  a 
music  book,  as  songs,  the  music  of  which  was  composed  by  Philip 
llosseter,  a  well-known  musician  of  the  period.  Other  of  his  poems 
appeared  in  a  similar  way  in  1613  and  1617.  He  died  in  1620. 

The  freshness,  gaiety,  the  joy  of  a  newly  discovered  life,  the 
restless  wit  and  the  irresistible  impulse  to  sing  are  all  echoed  in  his 
songs.  The  ardour  of  the  Elizabethan  lover,  with  its  southern 
passion,  finds  full  vent  in  his  lyrics.  Take  the  following  instance : — 

“  Come,  O  come,  my  life’s  delight. 

Let  me  not  in  languor  pine  ! 

Love  loves  no  delay  ;  thy  sight, 

The  more  enjoyed,  the  more  divine : 

O  come,  and  take  from  me 

The  pain  of  being  deprived  of  thee  !  ” 

Nor  should  the  following  example  bo  missed  in  any  selection. 
They  are,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  unexcelled  for  lyrical  sweetness  and 
the  spiritual  abandonment  of  the  poetic  inspiration  by  any  verses  in 
the  whole  range  of  Elizabethan  poetry. 

“Follow  your  Saint,  follow  with  accents  sweet ! 

Haste  you,  sad  noates,  fall  at  her  flying  feet ! 

There,  wrapt  in  cloud  of  sorrowe,  pitie  move, 

And  tell  the  ravisher  of  my  soule,  I  perish  for  her  love : 

But  if  she  scorns  my  never-ceasing  paine. 

Then  burst  with  sighing  in  her  sight  and  ne’er  returne  againe  !  ” 

The  typical  Elizabethan  was  a  creature  of  mood,  varying  in 
extremes,  never  serious  or  earnest,  but  so  long  as  the  mood  lasts 
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passionately  bo.  At  other  times  our  poet  can  revel  in  the  comedy  of 
love  as  in  the  lines  commencing — 

“  Thou  art  not  faire,  for  all  thy  red  and  white, 

For  all  those  rosie  ornaments  in  thee  ”  ; 

or  when  giving  this  excellent  injunction  to  maidens  in  general — 

“Never  love  unless  you  can 
Beare  with  all  the  faults  of  man. 

Men  that  but  one  saint  adore, 

Make  a  show  of  love  to  more : 

Beauty  must  be  scorn’d  in  none, 

Though  hut  truly  served  in  one.” 

His  music  could  occasionally  assume  all  the  somhreness  of  tone  which 
the  stately  and  measured  flow  of  iambic  verse  can  impart,  coupled 
with  the  characteristic  imaginative  force  of  his  dramatic  contem¬ 
poraries.  Of  this  a  notable  instance  will  he  discerned  in  the  lines 
commencing  “  When  thou  must  home  to  shades  of  underground,”^ 
while  the  following  lines,  with  their  cadence  pregnant  with  regret* 
have  a  mystic  charm  and  a  musical  echo  that  dwells  lingeringly  in 
the  ear. 


“  Where  are  all  thy  beauties  now,  all  harts  enchaining  ? 

Whither  are  thy  llatt’rers  gone  with  all  their  fayning  ? 

All  lied,  and  thou  alone  still  here  remayning.” 

This  many-sided  man  was  capable  of  earnest  and  sincere  religion, 
and  his  hymns  will  compare  with  the  best  devotional  poetry  of  the 
time.  Would  that  all  our  hymns,  ancient  and  modern,  attained  the 
same  excellence  as  that  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

“  Sing  wee  then  secure. 

Tuning  with  our  strings  ! 

With  voyce,  as  Eccho  pure, 

Let  us  renowne  the  King  of  Kings  ! 

First  who  taught  the  day 
From  the  East  to  rise  1 
Whom  doth  the  Sunne  obey, 

When  in  the  Seas  his  glory  dyes  1  ” 

Few  poets  are  so  free  from  the  grossness  of  a  pagan  time,  and  I 
doubt  if  any  poet,  before  or  since,  has  in  the  same  quantity  of  work 
revealed  such  a  wonderful  wealth  of  rhythm,  such  an  endless  variety 

(1)  This  is  the  poem  by  which  Mrs.  Meynell  in  the  notes  to  her  Anthology  would 
bind  Campion  to  the  Elizabethan  period  “without  question.”  If,  however,  we  are  to 
allocate  an  author’s  poetry  by  its  characteristics  rather  than  by  its  actual  date  of  com¬ 
position,  surely  this  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary  statement.  It  certainly  savours  the  Mar- 
lowesque  period,  but  quite  as  many  of  his  poems  might,  from  their  air  and  tone,  have 
been  written  in  the  days  of  Wither  and  Herrick. 
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artistic  form  in  his  musical  lyrics.  Here  is  a  last 

“  What  harvest  half  e  so  sweet  is 
As  still  to  reape  the  kisses 
Growne  ripe  in  sowing  ? 

And  straight  to  be  receiver 
OF  that  which  thou  art  giver, 

Rich  in  bestowing  ? 

Kisse  then,  my  harvest  Queeno, 

Full  garners  heaping  ; 

Kisses,  ripest  when  th’are  greene, 

Want  onely  reaping.” 

Does  it  not  seem  the  most  astonishing  paradox  in  the  history  of 
poetry  that  the  author  of  these  lines  was  an  uncompromising  enemy  of 
rhyme  in  poetry  ?  I  referred  to  his  critical  work,  and  one  of  his 
works,  his  “  Observations  on  the  Art  of  English  Poesie,”  is  mainly 
devoted  to  proving  that  the  correct  medium  for  poetry  is  blank 
verse,  while  he  refers  to  other  verse  as  “  the  childish  titillation  of 
riming.”  He  dreamt  not  that  his  own  verse  had  any  music  in  itself 
alone,  he  merely  looked  upon  his  rhymes  as  something  to  sing  to  the 
music  of  his  collaborator.  Only  in  conjunction  with  the  airs  of 
the  musician  were  his  rhymes  of  any  value.  Their  only  merit  lay  in 
the  medium  they  offered  to  the  composer.  While  the  other  poets  of 
the  time  were  only  too  prone  to  indulge  in  prophesying  their  own 
immortality,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  such  extraordinary 
modesty  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  most  consummate  masters  of  the 
music  of  the  pen.  I  should  add  that  the  poverty  of  his  efforts  in 
blank  verse  prove  that  in  devoting  himself  mainly  to  rhyme  his 
critical  faculty,  so  far  as  it  was  employed  in  choosing  the  medium  for 
his  own  talent,  was  sound  enough.  It  must  also  he  remembered  that 
much  more  attention  was  paid  in  those  times  to  the  subject  of  the 
song.  It  was  not  then  considered  that  any  kind  of  doggerel  was 
good  enough  to  display  the  musical  versatility  of  the  composer  or  the 
resources  of  the  vocal  power  of  the  singer. 

There  are  two  men  who,  on  account  of  the  influence  they  exercised 
on  the  work  of  their  successors,  call  for  mention  before  we  pass  on 
to  the  amorists  of  the  Cavalier  period.  John  Donne,  erstwhile  wit 
of  the  Mermaid,  and  finally  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  infused  a  new 
element  into  English  verse — the  element  of  imagination.  The  craze 
for  extraordinary  metaphysical  conceits,  which  Donne  introduced, 
became  so  general  and  so  deep-rooted  that  few  poets  before  the 
Hestoration  were  able  to  free  themselves  from  it. 

A  wild  and  adventurous  life  found  its  counterpart  in  a  turbulent 
imagination,  and  it  is  Donne’s  imaginative  qualities  which  are  the 
prevailing  characteristics  and  at  once  the  charm  and  the  bane  of  his 
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poetry.  It  is  to  this  peculiarity  we  owe  such  fantastic  nonsense  as 
“  The  Paradox  ”  and  such  gems  of  fancy  as  “  Present  in  Absence,”  ^ 
two  verses  of  which  I  must  find  room  to  reproduce. 

“  Absence  hear  thou  this  protestation 
Against  thy  strength, 

Distance,  and  length ; 

Do  what  thou  canst  for  alteration  : 

For  hearts  of  truest  mettle 
Absence  doth  join,  and  Time  doth  settle. 

By  absence  this  good  means  1  gain. 

That  I  can  catch  her. 

Where  none  can  match  her. 

In  some  close  corner  of  my  brain : 

There  I  embrace  and  kiss  her  ; 

And  so  I  both  enjoy  and  miss  her.” 

Donne,  moreover,  introduces  the  fashion  of  elaborate  and  fanciful 
metres,  and  of  his  seventy  lyrical  poems  scarcely  two  are  written  in 
the  same  verse  form,  a  peculiarity  which  he  transmitted  directly  to 
Herrick.  Donne,  however,  entirely  ignored  quantity  and  regularity,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  untidy  versifiers  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  while 
Herrick’s  unfailing  neatness  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic  charms. 
He  found  the  limited  range  to  which  the  Elizabethan  poets  confined 
themselves  irksome.  His  adventurous  spirit  demanded  a  larger 
license  than  that  which  had  satisfied  his  immediate  predecessors,  and 
throwing  to  the  wind  every  bond  and  convention,  both  of  thought 
and  form,  he  broke  out  into  lawless  revolt.  Campion,  whose  work 
was  most  probably  of  much  earlier  date  than  Donne’s,  showed  in  his 
verse-construction  an  invention  of  almost  equal  fertility,  hut  whereas 
the  great  variety  of  verse  forms  shown  by  Campion  may  he  partly 
due  to  the  object  their  author  hadin  view  when  composing  them,  Donne’s 
metrical  inventiveness  owes  nothing  to  any  other  incentive  than  that 
supplied  by  his  native  wit,  and  is  simply  the  reflection  of  his  own  rest¬ 
less  and  intrepid  fancy. 

Donne  is  a  singularly  enticing  study,  and  those  who  would  become 
better  acquainted  with  this  remarkable  poet  are  recommended  to  read 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse’s  admirable  essay ;  ^  they  will  find  it  both  a  fascin¬ 
ating  and  exhaustive  comprehensive  introduction.  Indeed,  no  poet 
could  be  said  more  truthfully  to  be  “  of  imagination  all  compact,”  or 
resemble  more  strikingly  the  picture  of  the  poet,  as  Theseus  portrays 
him,  than  John  Donne. 

Perhaps  no  figure  in  the  literary  history  of  his  time  is  as  familiar  to 

(1)  It  has  been,  in  the  absence  of  certain  evidence,  necessary  to  put  this  poem  down  as 
doubtful,  but  Donne’s  authorship  is  unanimously  accepted,  and  it  is  thoroughly  typical 
of  his  happiest  efEorts.  There  are  a  few  slight  verbal  variations  in  the  different  MSS. 
I  have  adopted  the  version  which  the  late  Mr.  Palgrave  has  given  in  his  Golden 
Treatury. 

[2)  The  Jacobean  Poets,  ch.  iii.  See  also  his  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Bonne,  ch.  iii. 
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the  general  reader  as  that  distinguished  bricklayer,  burly  Ben  Jonson, 
with  his  prodigious  learning.  One  of  his  finest  amatory  efforts, 

“  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,”  is  so  well  known  that  I  will 
refrain  from  repeating  it.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  it 
suffers  much  from  the  lackadaisical  air  to  which  it  has  been  set  and  the 
visions  of  timid  maiden  amateurs  which  it  inevitably  conjures  up. 
When  repeated,  severed  from  these  unfortunate  memories,  it  will  be 
found  to  ring  with  an  echo  of  the  bards  of  all  time.  In  referring 
to  one  of  his  unnamed  songs,  the  second  of  his  miscellaneous  poems 
in  the  “  Underwoods,”  Gifford  remarks,  “  If  it  be  not  the  most 
beautiful  song  in  the  language  I  freely  confess  for  my  own  part  that 
I  know  not  where  it  is  to  be  found.”  If  one  cannot  go  the  length  of 
such  extravagant  praise  we  can  at  all  events  echo  his  regret  that  it 
does  not  oftener  find  a  place  in  the  anthologies,  a  regret  as  well 
founded  now  as  it  was  in  1816,  when  Gifford’s  famous  edition  of 
Jonson’s  works  was  first  published.  Neither  the  late  Mr.  Palgrave, 
Mr.  William  Watson,  Mr.  Henley  nor  Mrs.  Meynell  include  the  song 
in  their  collections,  an  omission  which,  perhaps,  we  may  regard  more 
as  an  oversight  than  an  intentional  exclusion.  I  must  content  my¬ 
self  with  giving  the  opening  verse  : — 

“  Oh  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes, 

Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing  ; 

Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise, 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  being.” 

The  four  representative  amorists  who  remain  for  me  to  deal  with 
Carew,  Suckling,  Lovelace  and  Herrick,  all  belong  to  the  school  that 
is  known  as  “  the  Tribe  of  Ben,”  which  grew  up  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  master  with  “  The  mountain  belly  and  the  rocky  face.”  His 
picturesque  life,  with  its  ups  and  downs  and  the  jovial  reunions  with 
Will  Shakespeare,  Tom  Carew,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden,  Cotton 
and  the  rest,  is  so  well  known  that  any  further  reference  to  it  would 
be  unnecessary.  When  in  his  later  life  the  seat  of  these  carousals 
was  removed  to  the  Devil  Tavern,  and  the  Apollo  Club  was  formed 
with  his  jovial  majesty  for  its  presiding  genius  and  unquestioned 
dictator,  where  he  ruled  : — 

“  Let  our  wines  without  mixture  or  stum,  be  all  fine, 

Or  call  up  the  master,  and  break  his  dull  noddle. 

Let  no  sober  bigot  here  think  it  a  sin. 

To  push  on  the  chirping  and  moderate  bottle. 

Let  the  contests  be  rather  of  books  than  of  wine. 

Let  the  company  be  neither  noisy  nor  mute. 

Let  none  of  things  serious,  much  less  of  divine. 

When  belly  and  head’s  full,  profanely  dispute.” 

There  it  was  that  those  sons  of  Ben,  Herrick,  Lovelace  and 
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Suckling,  with  their  literary  kin,  imbibed  the  genial  spirit  of  their 
illustrious  parent.  The  praises  of  wine  and  good  living,  their 
gallantries,  sportive  classical  inventions  and  amorous  sprightliness  are 
all  foreshadowed  and  occasionally  suggested  in  Jonson’s  odes  to  Celia 
and  Charis.  The  following  is  the  English  original  of  the  numerous 
and  often  superior  imitations  of  Herrick. 

“  Come,  ray  Celia,  let  us  prove, 

While  we  raay,  the  sports  of  love  ; 

Tirae  will  not  be  ours  for  ever  ; 
lie  at  length  our  good  will  sever. 

Spend  not  then  his  gifts  in  vain. 

Suns  that  set  raay  rise  again  ; 

But  if  once  wo  lose  this  light, 

’Tis  with  us  perpetual  night.”  ^ 

Much  of  Jonson’s  poetical  work  is  of  the  very  first  quality,  hut  he 
has  a  trick  of  dropping  from  the  highest  flights  of  poetic  fancy  to  the 
most  uninspired  levels  in  a  manner  that  is  extremely  disconcerting. 

I  must  pass  over  George  Wither,  who,  besides  writing  a  large 
quantity  of  religious  verse,  wrote  in  his  youth  much  charming  poetry 
of  the  kind  we  have  under  notice,  with  hut  brief  mention. 

“  The  Mistress  of  Philarete  ”  is  a  poem  composed  by  the  author 
before  he  was  twenty-five,  but  not  published  till  1622,  ten  years  later. 
It  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  physical  attractions  and 
virtues  of  the  poet’s  mistress,  in  whom  Virtue  is  pictured  as  personified, 
which  are  so  manifold  that  they  run  into  a  good-sized  volume  before 
he  has  exhausted  them !  But  it  is  possible  to  open  it  at  any  page  and 
read  line  after  line  of  pure  limpid  poetry  before  it  wearies  one.  A 
fewdelightfulsongsaddressed  to  his  divinity  are  interspersed, including 
the  immortal  “  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair,”  with  the  refrain  — 

“  II  she  be  not  so  to  me, 

What  care  I  how  kind  she  be.” 

The  concluding  verse  is  worth  repeating  ;  here  it  is. 

“  Great  or  good,  or  kind  or  fair, 

I  will  ne’er  the  more  despair  ; 

If  she  love  rae,  this  believe, 

I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve  ; 

If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 

1  can  scorn  and  let  her  go. 

For  if  she  be  not  for  rae. 

What  care  I  for  whom  she  be  ?  ” 

Carew  is  the  eldest  of  the  properly  Caroline  poets.  He  is  a  most 
attractive  personality,  this  Thomas  Carew,  with  his  handsome,  refined 
and  thoughtful  face,  faithful  friend,  constant  lover,  loyal  courtier. 

(1)  From  Volpone,  Act  III.,  Scene  6 :  also  included  in  the  1616  folio  edition  of  The 
Forest.  IMr.  Ebsworth  has  included  this  poem  in  his  edition  of  Carew,  manifestly  on 
most  untrustworthy  grounds.  See  note  on  page  238  of  the  edition  in  question. 
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He  was  a  man  of  spotless  honour,  possessed  a  most  generous  dis¬ 
position,  was  quite  devoid  of  jealousy  or  malice,  and  was  a  universal 
favourite.  He  drew  to  himself  many  devoted  friends  and  he  rewarded 
them  with  unswerving  friendship.  His  character  is  revealed  in  his 
works,  and  the  more  they  are  studied  the  more  do  they  and  their 
author  rise  in  the  estimation.  His  life  was  a  record  of  faithful¬ 
ness  in  love  towards  one  woman,  the  Celia  of  his  poems,  a  lady  whose 
identity  seems  as  obscure  as  no  doubt  he  meant  it  to  he.  Worldly 
circumstances  seem  to  have  intervened  between  them,  and  that  they 
parted  is  evident  from  the  lines,  “  To  my  Mistress  commanding  me  to 
return  her  letters.” 

His  poems  give  utterance  to  some  of  the  most  passionate  music  of 
a  passionate  era.  His  rapture  is  probably  the  most  realistic  and 
frankest  description  of  human  passion  in  existence,  hut  it  is  written 
throughout  in  the  richest  vein  of  poetry,  and  I  have  the  authority  of 
a  Church  of  England  clergyman,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  for  the 
following  assertions,  viz.:  That  one  must  object  to  literature  being 
emasculated  as  if  regulated  solely  by  the  supposed  requirements  and 
approval  of  the  conventional  young  person,  that  “  neither  Spenser’s 
‘  Epithalamium  ’  nor  ‘  A  Rapture  ’  was  written  for  vicious  minds,” 
and  that  “  no  one  need  feel  injury  or  disgust  when  reading  the 
present  text  of  Carew,”  a  text  of  which,  by-the-way,  he  was  the  editor. 

In  “  Mediocrity  in  Love  Rejected  ”  we  have  a  fine  example  of  his 
hursts  of  amatory  fire: — 

“  Give  me  more  Love,  or  more  Disdain  ; 

The  torrid  or  the  frozen  zone 
Brin"  equal  ease  unto  my  pain, 

The  Temperate  affords  me  none : 

Either  extreme,  of  love  or  hate, 

Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 

Then  crown  my  joys,  or  cure  my  pain : 

Give  me  more  Love,  or  more  Disdain.” 

Or  take  another  example  : 

“  Oh  love  me,  then,  and  now  begin  it. 

Let  us  not  lose  this  precious  minute  ; 

For  time  and  age  will  work  that  wrack 
Which  time  and  age  can  ne’er  call  back.” 

Carew  was  a  thorough  artist  in  verse  ;  he  is  elegant  and  polished. 
Each  poem  presents  the  finished  conception  of  an  idea  presented  in 
the  most  artistic  form,  and  he  possesses  a  surprising  dexterity  of 
thought  and  expression.  In  his  novel  and  telling  stop  effects  and 
verse  architecture  we  perceive  the  beginnings  of  the  elegance  of  the 
Augustan  poetry  without  its  stiltedness. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  he  is  often  culpably  voluptuous,  but  his 
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ever-present  tenderness  never  fails  him.  His  friend  Suckling  taunted 
him  “  that  his  muse  was  hide-bound,  and  the  issue  of  ’s  brain  was 
seldom  brought  forth  but  with  trouble  and  pain.”  No  doubt  this 
somewhat  malicious  pleasantry  has  just  a  suspicion  of  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  but  too  many  of  his  contemporaries  could  be  convicted 
of  failings  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  influence  of  Donne  is  often 
apparent,  but  to  show  to  what  use  the  mania  for  extravagant  conceits 
could  be  turned  by  an  artist  who  possessed  the  restraint  of  Oarew, 
before  passing  on  to  my  next  poet,  I  will  quote  three  verses  of  one  of 
his  best-known  poems. 

“  Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose  ? 

For  in  your  Beauty’s  orient  deep 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day  ? 

For  in  pure  love  heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  doth  haste 
The  Nightingale,  when  May  is  past  ? 

For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat, 

She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note.” 

The  whole  poem  is  compact  of  conceits,  but  could  such  an  unruly 
quality  be  turned  to  daintier  or  more  graceful  effect  ? 

Of  all  the  gallant  figures  in  the  historic  picture  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  I.,  probably  the  most  typical  of  that  gorgeous  assembly  is 
Sir  John  Suckling,  the  darling  of  the  Court,  as  Winstanley  calls  him. 
A  man  of  brilliant  abilities  (he  spoke  Latin  at  ten  and  wrote  it  at 
fourteen),  he  combined  all  those  little  graces  which  make  some  men 
popular  with  everybody,  but  which  have  a  particularly  subtle  attrac¬ 
tiveness  for  the  weaker  sex.  Polished  and  elegant  in  his  address,  with 
a  handsome  person  and  the  deportment  of  a  born  courtier,  it  is  related 
of  him  that  “  he  had  the  peculiar  happiness  of  making  everything  he 
did  become  him.”  Little  wonder,  then,  that  a  man  of  such  parts, 
universally  spoilt  by  the  Court  and  by  the  fair  sex  to  whom  he 
devoted  all  his  leisure  and  a  good  part  of  his  means  as  well,  little 
wonder  that  such  a  man  should  lay  himself  open  to  the  accusations  of 
vanity  and  coxcombry  that  his  Puritan  contemporaries,  and,  indeed, 
a  few  of  their  present-day  descendants,  are  so  ready  to  prefer. 

His  poetry  is  of  the  kind  we  should  most  naturally  expect  from  the 
man.  Instinct  with  vivacity,  sparkling  with  jest  and  sally,  the  very 
contrast  to  the  earnestness  of  his  friend  Carew.  Every  one  knows  the 
lines  out  of  his  play  “  Anglaura,”  addressed  to  a  dejected  lover,  with 
their  good-humoured  banter. 
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“  Why  BO  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ? 

Prythee,  why  so  pale  ? 

Will,  if  looking  well  can’t  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail  I  ” 

Its  end  is  quite  characteristic  : — 

“  Quit,  quit,  for  shame  !  this  will  not  move. 

This  cannot  take  her  ; 

If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her  : 

The  Devil  take  her  !  ” 

The  ballad  on  a  wedding  is  his  masterpiece.  Ilazlitt  admits  that 
in  that  class  of  composition  for  voluptuous  delicacy  of  sentiment  and 
luxuriant  richness  of  images  it  stands  unrivalled.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  a  friend  whom  he  addresses  as  Dick,  and  who  it  has 
been  suggested  was  Lovelace.  Warhurton  thought  the  bashful 
tenderness  of  the  bride  inimitable,  and  inimitably  are  her  charms 
described. 

“  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 

Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light.” 

His  four  plays  are  quite  worthless  as  plays,  hut  it  is  quite  worthy 
of  note  that  “  Anglaura  ”  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  play  acted  in 
the  kingdom  with  scenes.  An  amusing  feature,  too,  of  this  play  is 
that  it  has  two  fifth  acts,  which  permit  of  its  being  turned  into  a 
tragedy  or  a  comedy  at  will.  His  sound  common  sense  is  even  more 
conspicuous  in  his  letters  than  in  his  poems.  There  is  no  depth 
or  sentiment  in  the  latter,  one  does  not  look  for  it.  When  he 
exclaims,  “  Out  upon  it,  I  have  loved,  three  whole  days  together,”  he 
gives  us  the  key  both  to  his  poetical  characteristics  and  general 
temperament.  The  gaiety  and  ease  of  his  poetry  have  never  been 
surpassed,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  has  much  come  to 
light  in  later  times  that  has  equalled  it,  in  its  own  peculiar 
excellences. 

We  will  leave  him  with  an  example  of  that  delicate  raillery  in  love 
at  which  he  was  an  expert. 

“  I  prithee  send  me  back  my  heart. 

Since  I  can  not  have  thine  : 

For  if  yours  you  will  not  part. 

Why  then  should’st  thou  have  mine  ? 

Yet  now  I  think  on’t,  let  it  lie, 

To  find  it  were  in  vain, 

For  th’  hast  a  thief  in  either  eye 
Would  steal  it  back  again.” 

In  the  short  sketch  of  the  works  of  our  next  amorist  there  will  he 
recognised  at  least  two  verses  which  are  as  commonly  quoted  a® 
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anything  out  of  Shakespeare.  They  contain  the  essence  of  his  style, 
and  it  is  this  essence  which  is  one  of  the  most  potent  attractions  both 
in  the  man  and  in  his  poetry.  They  have  shed  a  glamour  over  his 
memory,  and  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  Richard  Lovelace  than  as 
the  impersonation  of  all  that  was  noble  in  the  chivalry  of  the 
Cavalier  period,  just  as  one  regards  Sir  Philip  Sidney  as  the  ideal 
knight  of  Elizabethan  Romanticism.  It  was  in  the  Gatehouse 
Prison  at  Westminster  he  wrote  that  celebrated  song,  “  To  Althea 
from  Prison.” 

“  Stone  walls  doe  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  Iron  bars  a  cage  ; 

Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  an  hermitage  ; 

If  I  have  freedome  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soule  am  free, 

Angels  alone  that  soar  above 
Enjoy  such  liberty.” 

Many  of  his  poems  are  dedicated  to  Lucasta,  a  name  he  is  supposed 
to  have  invented  from  the  two  Latin  words  lux  and  casta.  This  lady 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Miss  Lucy  Sacheverell,  a  maiden  of  great 
beauty  and  fortune,  and  the  heroine  of  a  page  of  romance  which  has 
received  many  different  renderings.  When  Lovelace,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  took  service  for  a  time  in  the  French  Army, 
during  his  absence  in  France  a  strong  report  reached  the  ears  of  his 
inamorata  that  he  had  died  of  his  wound  at  Dunkirk.  She 
succumbed  to  the  pressing  suit  of  another  admirer,  and  when 
Lovelace  returned  to  England  he  found,  to  their  mutual  grief,  that 
the  lady  of  his  love  was  the  bride  of  another.  He  evidently  got  over 
this  disappointment,  for  he  eventually  married  a  lady  who  was  most 
probably  the  Althea  of  his  poems.  In  connection  with  this  pathetic 
story  the  following  poem,  “  To  Lucasta :  on  Going  to  the  Wars,” 
gains  an  additional  interest. 

“  Tell  me  not  sweet  I  am  unkinde. 

That  from  the  nunnerie 

Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  minde 

To  warre  and  armes  I  flie. 

True  :  a  new  Mistresse  now  I  chase. 

The  first  foe  in  the  field  ; 

And  with  a  stronger  faith  imbrace 
A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such. 

As  you  too  shall  adore  ; 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 

Lov’d  I  not  Honour  more.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  two  poems  I  have  quoted,  because 
they  include  those  two  well-known  couplets,  are  the  only  ones  worthy 
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of  the  attention  of  lovers  of  this  class  of  poetry ;  there  are  other 
pieces,  as,  for  instance,  that  “  To  Lucasta  Going  beyond  the  Seas,” 
which  are  quite  equal  to  these.  But  these  two  poems  are  fairly 
representative.  Lovelace  in  disposition  and  the  character  of  his 
poetry  hears  little  resemblance  to  Suckling.  He  does  somewhat 
resemble  Carew,  though  he  has  neither  Carew’s  sugared  sweetness 
nor  his  intellectual  force.  His  verse  is  simple  and  often  plain  :  it  is  his 
nobility  of  sentiment  that  constitutes  the  inherent  charm  of  his  poetry, 
and  it  is  through  that  nobility  of  sentiment  that  his  finest  poems  will 
dwell  in  the  memory,  when  many  of  his  more  finished  contemporaries 
are  lost  and  forgotten. 

And  now  we  are  on  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Herrick.  A  land 
of  wine  and  pleasure,  of  the  witchery  of  arching  glances  and 
distracting  smiles,  of  dainty  maidens  and  fiowery  meads  ;  where  the 
music  of  the  babbling  streams  mingles  with  the  laughing  voiced  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Maytime.  Fresh  with  the  perfume  of 
meadow  sweet  and  violet,  bright  with  the  wild  rose  and  woodbine. 
Let  those  who  would  enter  this  Elysian  Country  leave  the  cares  and 
conventions  of  artificial  life  behind  them ;  let  them  drink  in 
“  Large  draughts  of  intellectual  day  ” ;  let  them  surrender  them¬ 
selves  to  the  quickening  warmth  of  a  sunny  spring  morning  when 
all  the  senses  are  at  play  and  run  dancing  riot  in  every  tingling  vein. 
In  no  other  temper  can  they  be  in  full  sympathy  with  their  jocund 
guide.  How  else  can  they  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  invocation  which 
meets  the  eye  at  the  opening  of  his  book  ? 

“  In  sober  mornings,  do  not  thou  rehearse 
The  holy  incantation  of  a  verse  ; 

But  when  that  men  have  both  well  drunk  and  ted, 

Let  my  enchantments  then  be  sung  or  read.” 

If  you  would  know  of  what  those  enchantments  consist  you  shall 
find  them  described  in  the  following  lines : — 

“  I  sing  of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds  and  bowers, 

Of  April,  May,  of  June  and  July-flowers  ; 

I  sing  of  May-poles,  hock-carts,  wassails,  wakes, 

Of  bridegrooms,  brides  and  of  their  bridal-cakes 
I  write  of  youth,  of  love,  and  have  access 
By  these  to  sing  of  cleanly  wantonness ; 

I  sing  of  dews,  of  rains,  and  piece  by  piece 
Of  balm,  of  oil,  of  spice  and  ambergris  ; 

,  I  sing  of  times  trans- shifting,  and  I  write 

How  roses  first  came  red  and  lilies  white  ; 

I  write  of  groves,  of  twilights,  and  I  sing 
The  court  of  Mab,  and  of  the  fairy  king  ; 

I  write  of  Hell ;  I  sing  (and  ever  shall) 

Of  heaven,  and  hope  to  have  it  after  all.” 

Such  is  Herrick’s  introduction  to  his  “  Hesperides,”  In  spite  of  his 
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propensity  to  dwell  on  the  physical  perfections  of  Julia,  Electra, 
Corinna  and  his  other  very  numerous  lady  friends,  curiously  enough, 
it  would  seem  from  his  poems  that  Herrick  never  submitted  himself 
to  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  though,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Gosse 
believes  that  he  did  marry  in  early  life  and  had  one  daughter.^  When 
at  Dean  Prior  he  led  a  bachelor  life,  and  says  distinctly  : — 

“  For  why  ?  That  man  is  poor 
Who  hath  but  one  of  many, 

But  crown’d  is  he  wdth  store 
That,  single,  may  have  any.” 

lie  tells  us  he  had  an  old  servant.  Prudence  Baldwin,  a  cock  and 
hen,  a  fat  cat,  a  spaniel  he  called  Tracy,  a  tame  lamb,  and  tradition 
says  he  had  also  a  pet  pig,  learned  enough  to  drink  out  of  a  tankard. 
That  delightfully  and  providentially  garrulous  old  diarist,  Anthony 
A’Wood,  has  it  that  he  was  beloved  by  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and 
that  his  sermons  were  florid  and  witty.  The  excellent  qualities  of 
these  discourses  do  not,  however,  seem  always  to  have  been  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  his  congregation,  for  old  Dorothy  King  stated  that 
she  remembered  on  one  occasion,  when  his  rustic  hearers  suffered 
themselves  to  lapse  into  noonday  slumbers,  the  worthy  parson  rose  up 
in  righteous  indignation,  hurled  his  sermon  at  his  sleeping  flock,  and 
aroused  their  dormant  senses  to  the  most  respectful  attention  by  the 
vigour  and  eloquence  of  his  curses.  In  this  remote  Devonshire 
village,  undisturbed  by  the  troublous  times  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
remained  till  1648,  when  his  loyalty  was  the  cause  of  his  removal, 
and  he  was  replaced  by  a  Puritan  divine  who  was  mean  enough  to 
withhold  even  the  miserable  compensation  which  the  usurpers  were 
ordered  to  pay  to  those  whom  they  dispossessed.  Until  1662  he 
probably  lived  in  London,  but  in  that  year  his  incumbency  was 
restored  to  him,  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  ease  and  content¬ 
ment,  dying  in  1674  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-three. 

Herrick’s  long  life  covered  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of 
literary  history.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  nearly  all  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  had  yet  to  he  written.  When  Milton  was  horn  he  was  on  the 
threshold  of  manhood,  and  saw  the  production  of  his  great  contempo¬ 
rary’s  immortal  epics,  and  predeceased  him  only  a  few  weeks.  By 
that  time  Pepys  had  written  his  diary,  and  Swift  and  Steele  and 
Addison  had  started  on  their  earthly  career.  But  Herrick’s  place  in 

(1)  There  exists  a  stray  fragment  of  verse,  signed  “Robt.  Hcrieke,”  addressed  to  some 
real  or  fictitious  maiden,  “enstyled  my  daughters  dowry.”  The  poem  seems  to  be 
merely  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  one  of  those  ebullitions  of  admonitory  discursiveness  in 
which  he  loved  to  indulge,  and,  viewed  in  the  light  of  Herrick’s  paternal  expansiveness, 
it  would,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  be  extremely  rash  to  infer  a  marriage  on  the  isolated 
evidence  of  such  a  poem  as  this.  This  daughter  is,  no  doubt,  as  substantial  a  personage 
as  the  lady  to  whom  he  refers  in  “  The  Parting  Verse  or  Charge  to  his  supposed  Wife 
when  he  Travelled.” 
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poetry  rests  on  the  contents  of  the  volume  of  verse  published  in  1G48, 
when  he  had  still  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  live,  and  of  which 
the  greatest  portion  would  be  circulated  from  time  to  time  in  manuscript, 
as  it  was  written  during  the  thirty  or  forty  years  before  it  appeared  in 
book  form. 

The  poems  of  Herrick,  late  though  they  came,  are  the  truest 
English  expression  of  the  Renaissance,  “  the  passion  for  freedom, 
animal  as  well  as  mental,  the  ungovernable  impulse  to  vent  the 
feelings  to  satisfy  the  heart  and  eyes,  to  set  free  boldly  on  all  the 
roads  of  existence  the  pack  of  appetites  and  instincts  ” ;  in  no 
European  poet  is  this  intoxication  so  utter  as  in  Herrick.  He  too 
often  allows  his  excess  of  animal  spirit  to  overflow  into  verses  that 
little  become  an  English  gentleman,  still  less  a  minister  of  the 
Church.  But  for  these  prurient  indiscretions  he  often  expresses  his 
repentance,  while  his  “  Noble  Numbers,”  though  they  bear  throughout 
the  impress  of  a  voluptuous  nature,  are  the  product  of  a  genuine 
religious  emotion,  that  yearning  after  the  divine  which  is  the 
fundamental  constituent  of  the  true  poetic  temperament.  The  alleged 
insincerity  of  Herrick’s  sacred  poems  (says  one  of  his  critics)  “  can 
only  be  supported  by  the  argument  (notoriously  false  to  history  and 
human  nature)  that  a  man  who  could  write  the  looser  ‘  Hesperides  ’ 
could  not  sincerely  write  the  ‘  Noble  Numbers.’  Every  student  of 
the  lives  of  other  men — every  student  of  his  own  heart — knows,  or 
should  know,  that  this  is  an  utter  mistake.”  His  religious  egotism 
often  leads  him  unconsciously  near  blasphemy.  Many  of  his  poems 
he  dedicates  “  To  God  ” ;  in  one  of  them  he  styles  himself  His 
“  prophet  Laureate,”  and  in  another  he  naively  invites  the  Almighty 
to  read  his  secular  poems,  protesting — 

“  Thou,  my  God  may’st  on  this  impure  look 
Yet  take  no  tincture  from  my  sinful  book.” 

As  another  critic  suggests,  for  unconscious  impiety  this  rivals  the 
famous  passage  in  which  Robert  Montgomery  exhorted  God  to 
“  pause  and  think.” 

The  poems  consist  of  1,131  pieces  of  secular  verse  called 
“  Hesperides,”  271  sacred  poems,  which  he  calls  “  Noble  Numbers,” 
and  a  small  amount  of  miscellaneous  verse.  But  it  is  the  first  to 
which  I  am  now  about  to  refer.  They  are  strung  together  in  the 
most  extraordinary  disorder,  without  the  least  regard  to  chronology 
or  fitness.  A  glance  at  random  through  their  titles  will  afford  no 
mean  index  to  their  themes  :  “  Upon  Love  by  Way  of  Question  and 
Answer,”  “  Upon  Julia’s  Voice,”  “  To  Meadows,”  “  Maids’  Nays  are 
Nothing,”  “  The  Welcome  to  Jack,”  “  To  the  Virgins  to  Make  Much 
of  Time,”  “  Ceremonies  for  Christmas,”  “  To  a  Gentlewoman 
Objecting  to  Him,  His  Grey  Hairs.” 
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An  early  example  of  lus  more  serious  side,  quite  typical  of  Herrick 
at  his  best,  occurs  in  his  description  of  the  torments  of  a  too  constant 
lover,  for  while  he  often  delights  to  indulge  in  such  playful  cynicism 
as  when  he  declares  “  not  Jove  himself  at  one  time  can  be  wise  and 
love,”  at  other  times,  without  the  least  apology,  he  betrays  himself 
to  be  as  foolish  and  as  fond  as  those  he  ridicules. 

“  You  say  I  love  not,  ’cause  I  do  not  play 
Still  with  your  curls,  and  kiss  the  time  away. 

You  blame  me  too,  because  I  can’t  devise 
Some  sport  to  please  those  babies  in  your  eyes  : 

By  love’s  religion,  I  must  here  confess  it, 

The  most  I  love  when  I  the  least  express  it. 

Small  griefs  find  tongues :  full  casks  are  ever  found 
To  give  (if  any,  yet)  but  little  sound. 

Deep  waters  noiseless  are  ;  and  this  we  know. 

That  chiding  streams  betray  small  depths  below, 

So,  when  love  speechless  is,  she  doth  express 
A  depth  in  love,  and  that  depth  bottomless. 

Now,  since  my  love  is  tongueless,  know  me  such. 

Who  speak  but  little  ’cause  I  love  so  much.” 

Herrick,  like  so  many  of  his  poetical  contemporaries,  also  wTote 
epithalamiums,  nuptial  songs,  or  poems  in  praise  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  praying  for  their  prosperity,  a  form  of  ode  invented 
by  Spenser.  Herrick’s  muse  is  seen  to  brilliant  advantage  in  this 
kind  of  effort,  and  in  spite  of  its  Elizabethan  freedom  of  allusion  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  sourest  Puritan  to  read  the  bridal  ode  to 
Sir  Thomas  Southwell  and  his  lady  without  shocks  of  the  keenest 
enjoyment.  Yet  Herrick  is  not  often  coarse  ;  far  from  it.  The 
charm  of  his  poetry  is  its  refreshing  daintiness.  No  English  poet 
represents  that  quality  so  well.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more 
delicate  or  more  gracefully  fanciful  than  the  lines  on  Julia’s  hair  ? 

“  Dew  sat  on  Julia’s  hair 
And  spangled  too, 

Tiike  leaves  that  laden  are 
With  trembling  dew  ; 

Or  glitter’d  to  my  sight, 

As  when  the  beams 
Have  their  rellected  light 
Danc’d  by  the  streams.” 

This  capacity  for  turning  trivial  fancies  into  the  most  delightful 
poetry,  a  characteristic  which  is  evident  on  nearly  every  page  of  his 
verses,  has  presumably  been  the  origin  of  the  accusation  of  want  of 
heart  which  so  great  a  critic  as  Hazlitt  has  brought  against  it.  But 
Hazlitt  wa,s  sometimes  guilty  of  pronouncements  which  were  more 
ex  parte  than  judicial,  and  this  particular  charge  is  a  careless  ex¬ 
aggeration.  Can  any  one  who  has  been  moved  by  the  impassioned 
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“  To  Anthea,”  apart  from  the  stirring  music  to  which  it  has  been  set 
by  Hatton,  fail  to  acknowledge  his  mastery  over  the  secrets  of  poetic 
passion  ?  His  pathos  is  displayed  in  his  affecting  lines  to  his  dying 
brother,  with  their  impressive  opening,  “  Life  of  my  life,  take  not  so 
soon  thy  flight,”  and  in  the  pitiful  cadences  of  the  “  Mad  Maid’s 
Song,”  while  his  love  of  purity,  that  could  always  master  his  most 
wayward  imaginings,  may  be  seen  in  a  little  piece  of  eight  lines  to  a 
maiden  on  rising. 

“When  with  the  virgin  morning  thou  dost  rise, 

Crossing  thyself,  come  thus  to  sacrifice  ; 

First  wash  thy  heart  in  innocence,  then  bring 
Pure  hands,  pure  habits,  pure,  pure  everything. 

Next  to  the  altar  humbly  kneel,  and  thence 
Give  up  thy  soul  in  clouds  of  frankincense. 

Thy  golden  censers,  fill’d  with  odours  sweet. 

Shall  make  thy  actions  with  their  ends  to  meet.” 

Herrick  was  one  of  those  bards  who  sang  because  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  help  it.  He  lived  in  an  age  of  songsters,  hut  had  he  lived 
in  the  gloom  of  the  Middle  Ages  his  carolling  had  broken  in,  just  as 
spontaneously,  upon  the  cloistered  silence.  The  age  was  one  of 
faction  and  excitement,  which  drew  into  the  vortex  of  political 
intrigue  centred  around  the  throne  nearly  all  who  mingled  with  the 
thinking  world.  Herrick  had  Royalist  sympathies,  as  the  affectionate 
poems  addressed  to  various  members  of  the  king’s  family  attest,  and 
one  would  expect  to  find,  as  one  does  find  in  every  other  poet  of  the 
time,  some  echo  of  the  spirit  of  the  storm  in  his  verses ;  but  no  jarring 
note  disturbs  the  sylvan  harmonies  of  the  “  Hesperides.”  Many  of 
his  most  enchanting  conceits  occur  where  his  muse  wanders  into  the 
realms  of  fairyland.  We  have  a  description  of  Oheron’s  feast ;  his 
fairy  flagon  is  filled  with  a  “  pure  seed-pearl  of  infant  dew,  brought 
and  hesweetened  in  a  blue  and  pregnant  violet,”  and  among  the 
many  delicacies  set  before  this  elfin  gourmand  is  “  The  broke-heart 
of  a  nightingale  o’ercome  in  music,”  while  the  bridal  chamber  of 
Queen  Mab  is  described  with  an  equal  charm.  The  scent  of  the 
meadows  and  country  lanes  of  old  England  cling  to  every  page. 
Old-time  customs  are  presented  to  us  in  impressions  more  vivid  than 
between  the  leaves  of  Stow,  Holinshead,  or  Harrison.  The  hock- 
cart,  the  wassail,  the  harvest  home,  the  festivities  of  an  English 
village  on  May-day,  are  all  conjured  up  in  picturesque  detail  and 
distinct  relief.  Never  does  the  singer  tire  of  persuading  us  to  join, 
while  yet  we  can,  in  the  revelry  of  pure  delight  to  which  nature 
invites  us  on  every  side,  e’en  though  a  strain  of  infinite  regret  may 
ever  and  anon  steal  into  the  happy  music,  as  the  transiency  of  this 
earthly  paradise  flits,  shadowlike,  across  the  poetic  vision. 

It  has  been  asserted  with  tiresome  iteration  that  Herrick  derived 
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most  of  his  inspiration  from  the  old  Latin  poets.  Critics  of  Herrick 
have  from  time  to  time  uttered  this  stale  fallacy  as  though  it  were  a 
heresy  to  omit  it.  He  has  been  called  the  English  Anacreon.  He 
might  have  been  styled  every  whit  as  wisely  the  English  Catullus,  or 
the  British  Horace.  The  truth  is,  Herrick  shared,  in  common  with 
those  ancient  bards,  that  intense  love  of  earth  and  earthly  pleasures 
which  nature  implants  so  indestructibly  in  all  her  chosen  singers. 
We  find  him  ready  enough  to  claim  an  intellectual  comradeship,  as 
witness  his  lines,  “  To  live  merrily  and  to  trust  in  good  verses.”  Here 
he  pledges  Homer  in  the  following  verse  : — 

“  Homer  this  health  to  thee. 

In  sack  of  such  a  kind 
That  it  would  make  thee  see 
Though  thou  wert  ne’er  so  blind.” 

Vergil,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Propertius  and  Tibullus  are  all  pledged  in 
successive  verses.  Sometimes  he  gives  frank  imitations  of  their  verse 
and  admits  it.  He  can  no  more  on  that  account  he  put  down  as  a 
plagiarist  than  can  most  other  poets  of  his  era.  A  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  classics  was  universal  in  his  own  day.  Every  poet,  from 
Shakespeare  to  Milton,  assimilated  somewhat  of  their  style  and  form, 
and  if  Herrick  showed  a  partiality  for  those  of  the  Latin  bards  who 
sang  of  love  and  wine,  they  were  the  natural  preferences  of  a  man 
of  his  temperament. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  Herrick  was  influenced  largely  by  Ben 
Jonson  and  Donne.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  quite  possible  Campion  had  as  much  influence  as 
either.  Whatever  poet  may  find  occasional  echoes  in  his  pages,  it  is 
certain  that  no  poet  has  a  stronger  personal  note  or  a  more  distinct 
originality.  When  all  due  allowances  for  its  failings  and  blemishes 
have  been  made,  Herrick’s  “  Hesperides  ”  stands  out  as  one  of  those 
unique  creations  which  go  to  build  up  the  individuality  of  a  literature, 
and  which  continue  to  afford  delight  so  long  as  that  literature  remains 
an  ornament  of  civilisation,  and  art  and  beauty  retain  their  fascina¬ 
tion  for  the  wit  of  men.  Over  two  centuries  and  a-half  have 
elapsed  since  the  “  Hesperides  ”  were  published,  yet  their  fragrance 
is  as  sweet,  their  colour  and  daintiness  as  bright  and  refreshing, 
their  charm  as  alluring  as  though  these  flowers  of  the  lyrical  garden 
were  hut  new-gathered  with  the  morning  dew  still  sparkling  on  their 
petals.  Almost  ignored  in  his  own  times,  meeting  with  scant 
attention  from  the  precise  versifiers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
at  last  find  a  writer  in  the  Retrospective  Rerieic  in  1822  saying 
“  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  the  very  best  of  English 
lyrick  poets,”  and  we  of  the  present  day  will  he  loth  to  accuse  the 
writer  of  much  exaggeration.  I  do  not  propose  to  make  useless 
comparisons ;  in  his  own  way  Herrick  stands  alone.  “  Though 
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Julia  and  Dianeme  and  Anthea  have  passed  away,  though  Corinna 
herself  is  merely  ‘  a  fable  song,  a  fleeting  shade,’  he  has  saved  enough 
of  them  from  the  ravin  of  time  for  us  to  love  and  he  grateful  for 
eternally.  Their  gracious  ghosts  abide  in  a  peculiar  nook  of  the  Ely¬ 
sium  of  Poesy.”  We  agree  with  Mr.  Henley.  The  enjoyment  we 
gather  from  reading  his  poems  is  of  a  kind  quite  distinct  from  that  we 
obtain  from  any  other  English  poet.  We  do  not  cavil  at  a  sparkling 
tumbler  of  Heidsieck  or  Ruinart  because  it  has  not  the  depth  and 
body  of  the  crimson  wines  of  Burgundy  or  Oporto.  We  drink  it, 
and  are  thankful  to  the  gods  for  the  nectar  we  find  it. 

Any  sketch  of  the  love  poetry  of  this  period,  however  short,  would 
he  miserably  incomplete  if  it  omitted  any  mention  of  the  few 
compositions  of  the  “  Great  Marquis  ”  of  Montrose.  He  is  to  Scotland 
what  Lovelace  is  to  our  own  country,  the  poet  of  the  chivalrous  idea. 
He  must  have  written  many  other  poems,  but  only  two  or  three  have 
been  preserved,  poems  which  would  he  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
memory  if  the  record  of  a  noble  life  did  not  already  suffice.  The 
most  famous  of  his  poems,  his  “  Excellent  New  Ballad  to  the  Tune 
of  I’ll  Never  Love  Thee  More,”  will  he  better  recognised  by  one  or 
two  oft-quoted  passages.  It  commences  with  an  exhortation  to  his 
“  dear  and  only  love  ”  for  absolute  kingship  over  “  the  little  world  ” 
she  has  surrendered  to  him,  and  concludes  with  the  two  following 
immortal  verses : — 

“  As  Alexander  I  will  reign 
And  I  will  reign  alone  ; 

Aly  thoughts  did  ever  more  disdain 
A  rival  on  my  throne. 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 

That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

But  if  thou  wilt  prove  faithful  then. 

And  constant  of  thy  word, 

I’ll  make  thee  glorious  by  my  pen 
And  famous  by  my  sword. 

I’ll  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 
Was  never  heard  before  ; 

I’ll  crown  and  deck  thee  all  with  bays. 

And  love  thee  more  and  more.” 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  poetry  of 
the  principal  Elizabethan  amorists.  I  do  not  claim  for  it  virtues 
and  merits  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for ;  I  do  claim 
for  it  all  the  essential  beauties  which  the  poetry  of  love  embraces. 
It  is  not  always  free  from  the  excesses  of  the  period,  hut  it  must  he 
home  in  mind  that  the  temper  of  the  times  was  one  of  unconscious 
licence  and  lusty  hedonism.  The  same  leaven  is  to  he  perceived 
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working  at  that  time  in  the  literature  of  every  country,  in  every 
division  of  art. 

The  poets  of  the  Renaissance  are  like  children,  who,  long  accustomed 
to  a  rigid  control,  are  suddenly  given  their  freedom  and  thrust  into  a 
wonderful  garden  in  which  joys  undreamed  of  and  pleasures  uncloyed 
are  theirs  on  every  side.  They  tumble  over  each  other  pell-mell  in 
their  childish  greed  ;  in  their  eager  haste  they  taste  them  all  in  quick 
succession  and  then  pause  for  breath  and  contemplate  their  riches 
with  eyes  of  wonder  and  the  bewilderment  which  the  experience  of 
so  many  delightful  sensations  has  caused  them.  “  It  is  impossible,” 
says  Professor  Saintshury,  “  for  any  one  who  feels  for  poetry  at  all 
not  to  feel  more  than  appreciation,  not  to  feel  sheer  enthusiasm.  .  .  . 
For  passionate  sense  of  the  good  things  of  earth,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  mystical  feeling  of  their  insecurity,  for  exquisite  style  without  the 
frigidity  and  over- correctness  which  the  more  deliberate  stylists 
frequently  display,  for  a  blending  of  Nature  and  art  that  seems  as  if 
it  must  have  been  as  simply  instinctive  as  it  certainly  was  in  some, 
the  poets  of  the  Tribe  of  Ben,  of  the  Tribe  of  Donne,  who  illustrated 
the  period  before  Puritanism  and  Republicanism  combined  had  changed 
England  from  merriment  to  sadness,  stand  alone  in  letters.  We  have 
had  as  good  since,  hut  never  the  same — never  any  such  blending  of 
classical  frankness,  of  mediaeval  simplicity  and  chivalry,  of  modem 
reflection  and  thought.”  In  the  masterly  disquisition  in  which  this 
passage  occurs  Mr.  Saintshury  was  wrong  in  only  one  thing,  his  title 
— he  should  have  substituted  vindication  for  apology. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  one  branch  of  this  poetry — I  have 
at  all  events  selected  that  variety  which  is  most  sure  of  an  enduring 
permanence.  Manners  and  politics,  thought  and  philosophy,  change 
from  age  to  age.  Human  nature  only  is  ever  the  same.  Love 
was  the  same  in  the  days  of  Sappho,  in  the  days  of  Horace; 
it  was  the  same  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  the  same 
to-day.  The  poets  of  the  tender  passion,  however  ancient,  will 
always  he  sure  of  enthusiastic  listeners.  Love  will  never  lack  its 
impassioned  songsters  and  inspired  hards.  And  in  those  distant 
centuries,  when  the  new  woman  is  old  and  fabulous,  when  English 
Literature  is  enlivened  by  compositions  from  the  pens  of  essayists  in 
Sirius,  and  we  are  sailing  in  aerial  frigates  from  London  to  Jupiter 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  a  second,  there  will  still  he  some  foolish 
mortals,  infatuated  enough,  and  idle  enough,  to  save  a  few  hours 
from  the  eddying  swirl  of  life  for  fulfilling  its  immortal  behest  and 
singing  softly  of  its  pleasures. 

A.  H.  Garstang. 
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Edgar  Quinet,  and  Charles  Lemonnier,  then  a  French  advocate 
and  counsel  for  the  Northern  Railway  Company,  “  proclaimed  ”  at 
a  peace-congress  at  Geneva,  in  the  ’sixties,  the  United  States  of 
Europe.  Victor  Hugo  echoed  the  proclamation,  which  called 
forth  enthusiasm  among  French  Republicans.  But  the  1870  war 
and  its  consequences  quenched  for  some  time  the  sacred  fire.  I 
am  sure  it  is  hut  smouldering  and  not  extinct.  A  few  months 
ago,  the  Italian  statesman  Luzzatti  declared  his  sympathy  for  the 
abolition  of  frontiers  in  Europe,  and  I  am  aware  that  in  other 
countries  not  only  poets,  but  very  matter-of-fact  statesmen,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  responsibility,  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking. 

Europe  now  seems  almost  ripe  for  federation.  European  middle- 
class  minds  are  united  in  scientific  knowledge  and  faith.  They 
have  received  an  almost  identical  high -school  and  university 
training.  Their  different  patriotisms — I  would  lay  great  stress 
on  this  remark — are  of  similar  qualify;  ideal  and  historical,  very 
different  from  the  realistic  patriotism  of  newer  countries.  Euro¬ 
peans  are  growing  cosmopolitan;  a  Frenchman  and  an  English¬ 
man  are  more  alike  than  their  fathers  were.  They  are  bound 
closer  than  ever  by  business  relations,  and  see  one  another  in 
their  holiday  travels.  They  read  in  all  the  capitals  the  news 
of  the  day  telegraphed  from  their  own  country.  Every  high- 
class  author  now  has  a  European  public,  though  he  write  in  such 
a  high  latitude  as  Norway.  The  king  of  European  critics, 
Brandes,  lives  at  Copenhagen.  Tolstoy  declares  his  gospel  urhi  et 
orhi  from  his  remote  countiy  house  of  Yasnaia-Poliana.  When 
Castelar  lived,  his  warm  eloquence  stirred  all  Europe.  Darwin 
and  Herbert  Spencer  are  foreigners  nowhere.  The  socialist  econo¬ 
mists  write  for  the  European  millions.  Labour  congresses  and 
conferences  hasten  the  process  of  denationalisation.  Railway 
traffic  suffers  from  State  frontiers,  and  shareholders  would  be 
glad  if  they  were  blotted  out.  The  burden  of  vast  armies  and 
navies  becomes  intolerable  to  all  classes.  Theological  dogma  has 
died  out  among  leaders  of  thought,  and  it  is  all  but  dead  among 
the  middle  and  even  working  classes,  though  outward  conformity 
may  long  remain — as  it  remains  in  Japan,  where  beliefs  have  died 
out  too.  If  the  Catholic  Church  is  still  a  force.  Catholic  opinion, 
or  any  other  religious  opinion  opposed  to  science,  is  becoming 
less  and  less  powerful.  Even  Turkey  steps  out;  I  have  met  with 
emancipated  Turkish  ladies,  and  I  know  young  Turks  who  are 
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positivists,  and  whose  opinions  on  European  and  world  questions 
I  would  rank  above  those  of  most  Englishmen. 

The  King  of  Greece  once  told  me  that  he  thought  highly  of 
his  Turkish  subjects,  and  he  spoke  of  them  as  truthful,  just, 
humane,  and  hard-working. 

Nor  should  the  action  of  the  Jew  in  preparing  European  federa¬ 
tion  be  lost  sight  of.  lie  is  cosmopolitan  by  heredity,  instinct, 
and  interest,  by  his  keen  sense  of  the  madness  of  war,  and  his 
insight  into  individual  character.  The  Jews  rule  in  the  news¬ 
paper  office,  in  the  theatre,  and  in  politics. 

I  have  before  me  two  portraits  of  Tolstoy,  one  taken  last  year 
and  the  other  in  1855,  when  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Russian  army.  The  former  is  as  the  gnarled  oak,  and  bears  the 
impress  of  intellectual  emotions  that  rose  to  stormy  height  and 
violence.  The  earlier  one  reveals  the  genius  of  a  thinker,  but, 
as  yet,  nothing  of  the  apostle.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  its 
resemblance  to  the  present  Emperor,  and  for  this  reason  I  now 
mention  it.  This  fact  may  be  due  to  some  blood  relationship 
that  will  for  ever  remain  a  mystery,  or  to  the  spirit  of  the  time 
in  which  Tolstoy  has  been  writing.  Nicholas  is  a  feminised  and 
an  abridged  edition  of  the  lieutenant  wJiom  the  hellish  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  transformed  into  a  seer  and  apostle 
of  humanity. 

This  resemblance  is  a  sign,  I  take  it,  of  an  affinity  of  some  sort 
between  the  Czar — a  man  of  but  middling  intellect — and  the  great 
author  of  “Peace  and  War.”  This  book  may  have  sunk  into  the 
mind  of  Nicholas — it  has  probably  done  so — and  aroused  in  him 
the  ambition  of  winning,  without  usurpation,  the  name  of  the 
Pacific  Czar.  His  manifesto  which  led  to  the  Peace  Conference 
of  The  Hague  was  at  first  taken  by  European  diplomacy  to  be 
a  huge  mystification.  It  rather  strikes  me  as  the  suggestion  of 
the  Tolstoyism  that  is  abroad  in  Russia,  and,  indeed,  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  fermenting  like  the  leaven  that  the  woman  hid  in 
the  measure  of  meal. 

This  ferment  worked  at  the  family  gatherings  at  the  country- 
palace  of  the  King  and  late  Queen  of  Denmark.  Christian  the- 
Ninth  and  Louise  tasted  at  the  outset  of  their  reign  the  bitterest 
experience  of  war — an  experience  that  helped  to  form  their  char¬ 
acters.  It  had  been  as  the  plough  which  prepares  a  stiff,  clayey 
soil  to  receive  good  seed.  Their  parental  love  for  their  daughters, 
Alexandra  and  Dagmar;  for  their  sons,  Christian  and  George  j 
for  their  children’s  children ;  and,  lastly,  their  love  for  Denmark 
made  them  long  for  a  realisation  of  a  popular  dream  :  the  Lmited 
States  of  Europe. 

This  dream  they  wished  to  be  made  a  reality  through  the 
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agency  of  crowned  heads,  and,  as  the  late  Count  Muravieff,  when 
Russian  Minister  to  Copenhagen,  suggested  :  “  to  preserve  Europe 
from  the  Yellow  Peril,”  that  is  to  say,  from  a  Chinese  invasion — 
military,  industrial,  or  both — which  a  close  European  union  could 
alone  prevent. 

The  late  Emperor  Frederick  had  spoken  long  before  to  French 
Ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  Berlin  of  the  necessity  of  such  union 
to  preserve  Europe  from  an  American  invasion  which  threatened, 
so  he  thought,  to  suck  the  life  out  of  this  continent. 

Queen  Louise  imagined  that  if  pacific  means  could  he  devised 
for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  it  would  he  easier 
for  the  German  Emperor  to  restore  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  and 
the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  to  her  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  or  at  any  rate  to  his  son,  now  in  his  twenty-third  year  and 
an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army. 

The  idea  of  the  United  States  of  Europe  seemed  to  the  excellent 
Queen  Louise  of  easy  accomplishment  if  all  the  crowned  heads 
of  the  military  and  naval  empires,  and  these  rulers’  wives  and 
children,  met  in  affectionate  relations  under  her  roof.  She  was 
a  shy  woman  who  preferred  a  full  inner  life  to  a  shining  external 
one.  She  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  power  of  “  sug¬ 
gesting”  to  others,  without  appearing  to  wish  or  will.  Though 
masterful,  she  never  appeared  to  seek  for  mastery  in  family  or 
other  matters,  and  she  retained  to  the  last  day  of  her  life  her 
maternal  hold  on  the  hearts  of  children  and  grandchildren,  of 
sons-in-law  and  daughters-in-law.  Those  who  entered  the  family 
by  marriage  became  amenable  to  her  moral  suasion.  She  under¬ 
stood  that  a  way  to  hold  her  own  with  them  was  to  avoid  all 
intrusion  in  their  homes  and  affairs.  But  twice  in  forty  years  did 
she  visit  the  former  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  England. 
Her  visits  took  place  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Louise, 
now  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of  York’s 
marriage.  The  former  lasted  ten  days,  and  was  called  for  by  the 
dangerous  illness,  followed  by  years  of  lameness,  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  now  Queen  Alexandra. 

Louise  could  hot  approve  of  the  intensely  German  policy  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  therefore  avoided  all  direct  contact  with  her 
beyond  what  courtesy  demanded.  She  also  abstained  from  visit¬ 
ing  her  second  daughter  in  Russia,  and  while  at  heart  with  the 
Hanoverian  cause,  she  refused  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
Guelph  policy.  King  Christian,  who  is  rather  the  family  man 
than  the  statesman,  and  was  “his  wife’s  husband,”  might  go  to 
Gmunden  every  autumn  after  his  accustomed  “  cure  ”  at  Wies¬ 
baden.  When  the  Imperial,  Royal,  and  exiled  kindred  gathered 
round  the  late  Queen  of  Denmark,  at  Fredensborg,  they  accepted 
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absolutely  her  sway  as  motber  and  mistress  of  tbe  house.  The 
law  of  primogeniture  ruled:  thus  the  Princess  of  Wales  took 
precedence  in  Denmark,  except  on  State  occasions,  over  her 
younger  sister,  the  Empress  of  Russia.  She  sat  beside  her  mother 
in  driving  out  in  the  Queen’s  little  dogcart,  and  the  Empress  sat 
back  to  back  holding  on  by  the  side-rails^  with  her  feet  on  the 
board  and  her  knees  close  to  her  chin. 

At  all  the  private  dinners,  Alexandra’s  place  was  on  King 
Christian’s  right  and  Dagmar  on  the  left.  The  King  of  the 
Hellenes  yielded  the  fas  to  Crown  Prince  Christian. 

Louise  died  four  years  ago,  as  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Boer  Republics  assumed  a  threatening  aspect,  and 
as,  in  addition  to  a  war  in  South  Africa,  another  war  seemed  likely 
in  Europe,  between  England  and  Germany — for  Germany — that 
is  to  say,  her  Emperor — had  followed  the  tradition  of  Bismarck 
in  giving  encouragement  to  the  Kruger  party  at  Pretoria,  and 
intended  to  step  in  between  Boer  and  Briton  when  both  were 
nearly  worn  out. 

The  dispute  over  Eashoda,  a  more  serious  affair  than  the  public 
in  France  or  England  suspected,  distressed  Queen  Louise  so 
greatly  as  perhaps  to  hasten  her  end  (she  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one  in  1898).  She  probably  knew  that,  in  the  event  of 
France  standing  by  Colonel  Marchand  at  Fashoda,  Menelik  would 
come  to  his  rescue  with  an  army  of  200,000  strong,  not  organised, 
perhaps,  for  long  service,  but  mettlesome  and  equipped  with  rifles 
which,  as  Italy  learned  to  her  cost,  they  knew  how  to  use. 

There  was  an  inherent  weakness  in  the  Queen  of  Denmark’s 
far-seeing  and  generous  plans ;  no  great  change  can  be  effected 
for  any  length  of  time  by  crowned  heads,  unless  they  follow  an 
impulse  coming  from  below.  Napoleon  the  First,  so  long  as  he 
represented  the  Revolution,  remained  master  of  Europe.  When 
he  went  against  the  Revolution,  his  Imperial  Austrian  marriage 
and  his  alliance  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  availed  him  nothing. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  went  against  popular  aspirations, 
could  only  hoist  a  jury-mast  that  has  now  utterly  disappeared. 
Whenever  a  monarch,  whether  autocratic  or  constitutional,  startles 
the  world  with  some  telling  measure,  it  is  but  the  lightning  flash 
that  follows  a  collision  of  clouds  charged  with  electricity.  He  has 
merely  sanctioned  the  inevitable.  What  we  call  a  revolution  is  the 
culmination  of  pre-existing  revolutionary  conditions.  The  French 
Revolution  began  several  generations  before,  with  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  when  the  work  of  the  thirteenth-century 
jurists  who  placed  the  authority  of  King  Philippe  le  Bel  on  the 
authority  of  the  Justinian  Code  had  home  its  fruits.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  events  hastened  toward  a  climax  at  a  faster 
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pace  than  at  any  other  timej  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth  affixed  his 
sign  manual  to  a  revolutionary  declaration  of  war  on  George  the 
Third,  acknowledging  the  substitution  of  revolutionary  rights  (in 
the  case  of  the  American  Colonies)  for  the  old  dogma  of  legitimacy. 

Likewise,  the  movement  for  German  unity  in  1812 — 1813  came 
from  the  people  who  wanted  to  repel  Napoleon.  This  movement 
broke  out  vigorously  again,  having  suffered  a  set-back  after  Napo¬ 
leon’s  fall,  and  again  it  came  from  the  people.  The  Princes  did 
all  they  could  to  baulk  it,  and  Bismarck,  out-and-out  Tory  as  he 
was  (did  he  not  owe  his  rise  as  a  statesman  to  his  championship 
of  the  Princes  threatened  in  1848  by  their  discontented  subjects  ?), 
found  himself  unable  to  do  anything  for  German  unity  without 
the  people.  This  is  why,  against  all  his  sympathies  and  former 
principles,  he  introduced  universal  suffrage  in  the  North  German 
Constitution  of  1867. 

I  have  given  all  these  instances  to  show  that  all  lasting  move¬ 
ments  have  come  from  the  people. 

In  taking  up  the  arbitral  principle,  Nicholas  II.  followed  in  a 
long  wake  beginning  with  Cohden  and  Bright.  The  idea  origin¬ 
ated  in  a  Quaker  set  in  Northumberland,  and  won  popular  advo¬ 
cacy  at  Labour  and  Socialist  conferences  Long  before  the 
Alabama  case,  which  brought  the  principle  prominently  before  the 
world,  diplomacy  was  acquainted  with  such  things  as  “  good 
offices,”  or  “mediation,”  which  last,  however,  was  something  of 
a  brokerage.  The  long  trend  causes  me  to  hope  that,  in  spite  of 
many  disquieting  facts — and  among  them  the  low  ethical  and 
mental  state  even  of  the  foremost  nations — the  danger  is  not  very 
great  of  a  European  war,  which,  if  it  did  take  place,  would  prob¬ 
ably  run  into  a  world-war. 

The  late  Queen  of  Denmark’s  mind  in  the  closing  years  of  her 
life  appeared  set  on  the  preservation  of  peace  among  her  descend¬ 
ants  and  the  maintenance  of  their  situation  in  Europe  by  a 
family  compact  against  Anarchists  and  Chinese. 

The  German  Emperor  knew  of  her  anxiety,  and,  with  character¬ 
istic  impetuosity,  rushed  into  action  in  China.  His  precipitate 
and  premature  action,  I  may  here  say,  by  provoking  the  Boxers’ 
rising,  upset  his  and  President  Kruger’s  apple-cart.  The  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Baron  Ketteler  and  the  attack  of  the  Boxers  on  the  embas¬ 
sies  at  Peking  prevented  Kruger’s  visit  to  Europe  bearing  the 
fruits  on  which  he  calculated. 

The  French  foreign  secretary  said  to  Kruger:  “We  never  made 
you  any  promises.  But  if  Germany  keeps  her  word  with  you, 
we  shall  see  what  we  can  do  to  help  you.” 

The  situation  at  Peking  had  grown  dangerous,  and  the  German 
Emperor  could  not  move.  He  sent  word  through  his  ambassador 
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to  Mr.  Kruger  not  to  proceed  to  Berlin.  Tlie  old  Boer  patriarch 
could  not  believe  that  this  intimation,  so  inconsistent  with  all  the 
encouragements  he  had  received,  was  in  earnest,  and  he  left  for 
Berlin,  only  to  be  stopped  at  Cologne  bj’  a  peremptory  telegram 
from  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  to  the  effect  that  the  Emperor 
declined  to  see  him,  and  the  Chancellor’s  comment  on  the  incident 
in  the  Reichstag — “  IFtr  lassen  V7is  nicht  ilherruviyeln  oder  verge- 
waltigen  ” — was  a  final  repudiation  of  the  Boer  cause. 

The  dangers  that  threatened  England  on  the  eve  of  the  Boxers’ 
rising  may  he  renewed.  The  Boers  are  still  sure  shots,  and  the 
illustrious  history  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  appeal  to  their 
imaginations  and  give  them  pride  in  their  new  citizenship  even 
if  that  history  were  familiar  to  them.  Their  race  increases  in 
South  Africa.  Russia  pushes  toward  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Mediterranean,  and  Germany  toward  the  Adriatic  and  Milgean 
Seas.  Abyssinia  gathers  strength,  and  it  may  suit  her  to  dispute 
for  the  British  position  on  the  Nile.  One  can  imagine  her  becom¬ 
ing  far  more  formidable  than  even  the  Boers.  Though  French 
finances  have  never  been  in  a  more  parlous  condition  since  1871 
than  they  are  now,  France  remains  the  best  located  country  in 
Europe,  with  the  best  climate,  the  most  varied  resources,  the 
healthiest  social  condition  (wealth  being  better  distributed  than 
elsewhere),  and  the  most  highly  endowed  population.  Her  people 
are  liable  to  bellicose  fevers  or  crazes  and  can  effect  great  things 
under  the  infiuence  of  a  sudden  emotion  or  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
It  is  conceivable  that  they  might  follow  some  statesman  who 
called  on  them  to  clear  British  warships  out  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  bar  the  way  to  Alexandria,  operating  from  Corsica  and 
Bizerta,  the  French  naval  base  in  Tunis.  This  idea  had  been 
discussed  between  Russian  and  French  military  and  naval  experts 
and  foreign  secretaries  before  and  after  Mr.  Kruger’s  visit  to 
Europe.  It  would  probably  have  increased  the  apprehensions  of 
the  late  Queen  of  Denmark  and  darkened  the  end  of  her  life. 

The  Suez  Canal  has  been  a  disturbing  influence  on  trade,  social 
relations,  and  politics.  It  stimulated  the  “land  hunger”  of 
France  by  drawing  her  nearer  to  Madagascar  and  Indo-China. 
The  Hovas  and  the  Indo-Chinese  have  as  little  reason  to  bless  the 
name  of  De  Lesseps  as  the  Egyptian  fellaheen  who  dug  the  Canal 
under  lash  of  the  task-masters.  Indo-China,  where  the  working 
classes  are  on  a  far  higher  plane  of  thought  and  sentiment  than 
those  of  Europe,  has  been  virtually  enslaved  by  the  French  con¬ 
querors.  What  remains  of  Siam  is  threatened  with  foreign 
domination.  We  may  look  forward  to  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
giving  rise  to  another  universal  trade  disturbance. 

This  will  be  the  case,  too,  with  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway.  The 
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German  Emperor  intended  to  be  the  sole  boss  of  this  line,  which 
was  to  transport  German  colonists.  A  densely  peopled  empire 
that  has  been  increasing  its  population  at  the  rate  of  800,000  a 
year  can  spare  enough  subjects  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  into  cultivation.  But  just  now  it  would  be  imprudent  for 
Germany,  single-handed,  to  attempt  to  stem  the  power  of  Russia 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  much  less  to  bar  her  way  to  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Great  Britain,  acting  alone,  could  not  safely  work  a  railway 
concession  to  that  sea  from  the  Mediterranean.  Nor  could  France. 
The  three  Powers  will  have  to  pool  the  scheme ;  closely  united  they 
can  succeed. 

But  the  danger  of  quarrelling  with  one  another  is  great.  Britain, 
for  the  present,  holds  a  strong  position  with  her  protectorate  of 
Koweit,  and  at  Mascate;  she,  in  point  of  fact,  holds  the  Persian 
Gulf.  But  the  strain  of  maintaining  her  position  there  would  be 
too  great  with  other  simultaneous  drains  on  her  energies,  were 
her  French  and  German  associates  to  play  her  false  and  enter 
against  her  into  an  arrangement  with  Russia. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Euphrates  Valley  scheme,  the  world 
not  being  ripe  for  it,  will  be  as  the  opening  of  the  seventh  vial. 
All  the  resources  of  Russian  diplomacy  will  be  brought  to  bear 
against  it,  and  also  against  the  advance  of  Austria  to  Salonica. 
Austria  is  near  that  goal.  She  occupies  the  Novi-Bazar  strip  of 
territory  known  as  Old  Servia,  between  the  Kingdom  of  Servia 
and  Montenegro,  and  has  got  round  the  Catholic  Albanians,  for 
whom  she  built  a  cathedral,  inaugurated  last  year  at  Uskub,  which 
commands  the  plain  of  Macedonia. 

The  German  Empire  has  hitherto  behaved  toward  Britain  in  an 
encroaching  spirit.  But  this  may  be  owing  to  Queen  Victoria’s 
passionate  partiality,  amounting  to  preference,  for  the  German 
Fatherland.  The  English  fondly  imagined  when  she  came  to  the 
throne — an  event  which  severed  the  personal  link  between  the 
crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover — that  they  were  done  with 
German  politics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  never  had  so  much  of 
them — albeit  “on  the  sly” — as  in  the  sixty  years  of  Victoria’s 
reign.  Her  husband,  a  German  to  the  heart’s  core,  her  uncle 
Leopold  of  Belgium — a  German,  but  without  any  heart  to  speak 
of,  though  extremely  clannish  and  devoted  to  the  House  of  Saxony 
— his  factotum,  Baron  Stockmar,  another  German  and  mentor  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  formed  the  government  within  the  government 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  of  England  and  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  already  destined  in  the  plans  of  her  father  and 
of  Stockmar  to  wear  the  future  Imperial  crown  of  Germany,  gave 
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a  systematic  trend  to  the  German  proclivities  of  Victoria.  Her 
daughters’  interests  were  uppermost  in  her  mind  whenever  she 
had  to  face  a  European  question.  They  knew  in  Berlin  that 
however  Palmerston — the  only  statesman  of  an  independent  mind 
that  England  had  in  the  Victorian  period — might  bark,  the  Queen 
would  never  suffer  him  to  bite  a  Hohenzollern.  The  scheme  which 
was  to  be  carried  out  in  1866  and  1870  begun  to  take  shape  from 
the  very  day  the  Princess  Eoyal  became  Princess  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia, 

After  Albert,  and  Stockmar,  and  Frederick  had  all  died,  an  idol 
of  Victoria,  William,  became  German  Emperor.  He,  her  eldest 
grandson,  filled  her  heart  with  pride.  She  had  him,  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  on  as  long  visits  as  his  Prussian  grandparents  would  allow. 
She  was  fond  of  repeating  his  sayings,  which  she  thought  aston- 
fshingly  bright,  and,  indeed,  indicative  of  a  many-sided  genius, 
and  she  wrote  them  down  in  her  Journal.  She  worshipped  in  him 
the  coming  Kaiser,  and  a  man,  she  thought,  of  a  vaster  mind 
than  even  the  great  Frederick.  She  had  him  as  a  visitor  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  Balmoral,  Osborne,  whence  he  looked  across  the  Solent  and 
realised  the  tremendous  sea-power  of  Britain.  This  object-lesson 
of  the  maritime  greatness  of  his  grandmamma’s  realm  filled  him 
with  emulation  in  which  jealousy  rankled.  He  could  not  bear 
the  idea  that  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  course  of  time  to 
become  the  sea-king  of  Europe. 

William  did  all  he  could  to  belittle  his  uncle,  and  to  raise 
enemies  against  his  future  Empire.  He  never  came  to  England 
without  squeezing,  through  the  grandmother,  some  important  dip¬ 
lomatic  advantage.  In  return  for  a  concession  he  made  at  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  intending  it  to  be  purely  nominal,  and  secretly  playing  into 
the  Boers’  hands,  he  obtained  Heligoland,  a  valuable  naval  base 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Germany.  He,  moreover,  obtained 
British  acquiescence  to  seizures  of  territory  in  East  and  West 
Africa,  which  he  could  not  effectually  occupy,  thus  breaking 
through  a  rule  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin.  He  also  obtained  an 
island  of  the  Samoa  group,  where  he  can  create  a  naval  station 
with  a  view  to  raids  on  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  And  yet 
Germany  has  not  a  single  colony  with  a  climate  suiting  Europeans. 
If  she  is  to  have  white  colonies  she  must  first  tear  away  neigh¬ 
bours’  lands.  This  is  why  William,  spurred  by  the  jealousy 
aroused  at  his  Isle  of  Wight  visits,  has  forced  his  grand  naval 
scheme  on  the  Reichstag. 

The  direction  in  which  the  world  moves  may  deflect  the  course 
he  shaped  out  in  his  grandmother’s  lifetime.  It  would  not  be 
safe  for  Germany  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  a  vastly  magnified 
Russia  ;  and  United  States  commercial  rivalry  may  open  his  eyes 
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to  the  advantage  of  taking  Janus  rather  than  Mars  for  his  junior 
partner. 

The  German  people,  who  are  highly  schooled  and  drilled  and 
trained  in  many  directions,  have  the  impulsive  nerves  that  mark 
an  alcoholic  condition  They  drink  too  much  beer.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  easy,  the  colonising  ambition  aiding,  for  Berlin  to  work  them 
into  a  state  of  furious  hatred  against  England,  who  never  deserved 
this  hatred.  A  blustering  state  of  rage  in  the  German  nation 
would  have  allowed  William  to  take  every  kind  of  short  and 
ugly  turn  on  his  British  relatives  without  incurring — seemingly 
— the  reproach  of  ingratitude.  Within  the  last  eighteen  months 
the  bluster  has  cooled  down.  William  has  wanted  Edward’s  help 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  :  in  Venezuela,  and  in  the  Euphrates 
Valley,  in  order  to  finance  the  railway  concession.  The  agree¬ 
ments  upon  both  affairs  were  concluded  at  Sandringham  during  the 
Emperor’s  visit  there  last  winter,  and  were  given  official  form 
before  he  left  England  at  the  London  Foreign  Office. 

My  forecast  of  Europe  is  federation.  The  lessons  of  the  Boer 
War  and  the  commercial  competition  of  the  United  States  bid 
Europe  to  federate.  Submarine  destroyers  will  work  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Russia  wants  quietly  to  digest  her  more  recent  acquisitions. 

A  universal  impulse  in  favour  of  peace  may  be  felt  everywhere 
on  this  continent.  The  action  of  three  monarchical  States  in 
sending  squadrons  to  Algiers  to  salute  President  Loubet  is  a  hope¬ 
ful  sign.  Europe  has  been  lopsided  since  18T1;  firstly,  under  the 
diplomatic  supremacy  of  Bismarck;  and,  secondly,  under  the 
effect  of  the  Russian-French  alliance,  which  has  been  more  or  less 
of  a  mystification  for  the  French. 

Europe  is  manifestly  recovering  her  balance.  France  sees  that 
she  has  drawn  too  many  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  Russia,  and 
is  sick  of  militarism.  She  would  gladly  revert  to  her  eighteenth- 
century  status,  when  she  had  an  intellectual  sway  and  was  supreme 
in  art  and  fashion  from  the  Neva  to  the  Tagus.  She  does  not  ask 
better  than  to  refer  troublesome  international  questions  to  The 
Hague  Conference. 

Nothing  short  of  a  revolution  has  taken  place  since  the  death  of 
President  Faure  in  French  ideas  about  military  prowess  and  glory. 
The  French  begin  to  feel  that  they  are  too  good  for  the  rough 
colonial  work  of  the  world,  and  that,  in  addicting  themselves  to 
art  and  science  chiefly,  they  can  hold  an  enviable  primacy  in  the 
world.  Americans  should  not  imagine  that  Europeans  are  their 
inferiors.  The  nations  of  the  old  world  are  chained  down  by 
survivals  of  the  bad  old  times,  by  vested  interests  based  on  birth 
privileges  and  monopolies,  and  by  the  disunion  among  the  Euro- 
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pean  peoples  which  necessitates  big  armies.  Circumstances  render 
Americans  free  of  all  these  fetters. 

When  a  European  can  follow  an  avocation  without  any  let  or 
hindrance,  he  does  as  well  as  the  best  American,  and  may  do 
better,  on  the  very  high  peaks  of  intellect,  whether  in  science  or  in 
literature.  Berthelot  has  no  parallel  anywhere.  Marconi  and 
Hertz  equal  Edison — to  put  it  very  mildly — and  Lord  Kelvin  is 
illustrious  as  an  inventor. 

The  emancipation  of  Europe  from  the  military  incubus  would 
free  her  genius,  give  it  wings,  and  enable  it  to  soar  to  heights  yet 
undreamt  of.  Hope  and  joy  could  not  but  stimulate  the  sense  of 
beauty,  so  strong  in  most  European  races,  and  better  material 
conditions  give  scope  to  warm-hearted,  generous  sentiment.  The 
European  man  or  woman  values  happiness  more  than  great  wealth 
— a  state  of  mind  that  helps  the  artist,  author,  or  scientist,  and  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  The  French  and  the  Germans  enjoy  more  than 
the  British,  save  the  Scotch,  the  use  of  their  higher  intellectual 
faculties.  The  Spaniard  is  happy  in  feeling  he  has  a  highly- 
wrought  soul,  and  Italy  is  a  country  of  great  mental  and  {esthetic 
capabilities.  The  neutral  States  are  forward  in  the  production  of 
middling  people  and  a  decent  working  class  population,  but  are 
not  distinguished  for  high  thought.  A  small  country  breeds  small 
minds.  Ibsen,  however,  relieves  Korway  from  this  reproach,  and 
Maeterlinck  Belgium.  Denmark  boasts  of  a  great  critic,  Brandes. 
Nobel,  whose  peace  prizes  have  rewarded  the  efforts  of  Frederic 
Passy  and  Ducommun^  was  a  Swede.  He  looked  forward  to  a 
federated  Europe,  but  never  hoped  to  see  it. 

Though  asked  to  speak  of  war  dangers,  I  feel  bound  rather  to 
descant  on  peace  prospects,  and  on  the  good  time  for  Europe  which 
I  see  coming. 


Emily  Crawford. 


MOMMSEN  AND  OUR  SEVERANCE  FROM  GERMANY. 


The  greatest  of  the  many  German  scholars  and  historians  who 
have  contributed  to  enrich  the  culture  of  the  present  generation 
has  just  passed  away,  leaving  as  his  last  published  words  an 
earnest  plea  for  the  maintenance  of  friendship  between  his  nation 
and  ours.  From  no  other  German  could  such  a  plea  come  with 
equal  force.  It  is  not  only  as  a  great  scholar  that  we  revere 
Theodor  Mommsen,  though  his  services  to  learning  were  vast, 
manifold,  and  unique.  He  had  studied,  and  reconstructed  for  us, 
the  history,  the  law,  and  the  administration  of  Rome,  with  a 
completeness  never  before  approached ;  he  had  depicted  the 
political  struggles  of  the  Republic  with  an  understanding  born 
of  active  participation  in  those  of  his  own  country.  No  doubt 
some  of  his  conclusions  diverge  from  the  ordinary  moral  judg- 
Iments  of  the  British  conscience.  But  if  he  failed  to  appreciate 
the  moral  value  of  the  constitutionalism  of  Cicero  and  of  the 
younger  Cato,  or  the  devotion  to  social  reform  of  Tiberius  and 
Gains  Gracchus,  and  glorified  Caesar  in  terms  coloured  by  the 
blood  and  iron  of  the  modern  German  Empire,  we  are  yet  content 
to  reflect  that  every  educated  Englishman,  especially  if  he  be  an 
Oxford  man,  owes  more  to  his  work,  directly  or  indirectly,  than 
to  that  of  any  scholar  of  his  generation ;  and  to  remember  grate¬ 
fully  not  only  his  multitudinous  services  to  our  own  intellectual 
equipment,  but  his  genuine  affection  for  the  British  nation 
evinced  down  to  the  last  month  of  his  life.  It  found  its  final 
expression  in  the  appeal  ^  published  two  months  ago,  but  written, 
as  his  friend,  Herr  Theodor  Barth,  has  told  us,^  in  the  early  part 
of  1902.  In  the  wish  it  embodies  all  Englishmen  will  cordially 
agree ;  but  there  are  obstacles  which  he  did  not  take  into  account, 
and  which  are  not  on  our  side  of  the  German  Ocean.  He  tells  us 
that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  grave  danger.  If  nothing  is  done  to 
check  the  growth  of  mutual  suspicion,  the  exaggeration  of  petty 
differences  of  opinion  and  conflicts  of  interest  into  affairs  of  State, 
the  constant  incitements  to  enmity  in  the  Press  of  the  two  countries, 
we  shall  drift  into  a  war,  or  into  an  estrangement  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  war.  He  attributes  the  beginnings  of  this  estrange¬ 
ment  to  the  offence  given  to  the  German  people  by  our  action 
in  South  Africa;  hut  here,  he  says,  the  world  has  decided  that 
(1)  Indefendent  Review,  October,  1903.  (2)  Nation,  November  7th,  1903. 
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England  was  wrong,  and  England  must  accept  its  decision,  and 
must,  moreover,  allow  something  for  Dutch  and  German  sympathy 
with  a  kindred  race.  This  cause  of  estrangement,  therefore,  need 
not  divide  us ;  other  causes  still  less.  Germany,  indeed,  has  her 
“  national  fools,”  her  Pan-Germans,  who  believe  that  the  Germans 
stand  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  the  German 
people  has  justifiable  ambitions  to  “take  its  place  in  the  sun”  in 
commerce,  in  sea-power,  and  in  colonisation — ambitions  which 
carry  with  them  some  measure  of  envy  of  older  and  more  for¬ 
tunate  rivals.  Still,  Germans  feel  themselves  nearer  to  England 
than  to  any  other  nation;  the  English  tongue  is  in  its  structure 
Saxon ;  Shakespeare  has  been  the  spiritual  deliverer  of  Germany, 
and  the  father  of  German  poetry.  The  strengthening  of  the 
British  Empire  by  closer  union  will  turn  to  German  advantage; 
and  in  the  fearful  crises  which  probably  await  our  civilisation, 
the  two  nations  will  stand  together,  as  at  Waterloo. 

We  may  well  sympathise  with  this  aspiration,  and  wish  that 
there  were  no  obstacles  in  the  way  other  than  those  which  Professor 
Mommsen  has  specified.  The  fiscal  controversy  is  likely  to 
raise  fresh  obstacles,  but  of  an  unworthy  kind ;  apart  from 
these,  the  principal  influences  making  for  severance  are  not  on  the 
English  side.  The  feelings  aroused  by  the  Boer  War  must  die 
away;  the  charges  against  the  honour  of  the  British  army  may 
well  be  forgotten.  Left  alone,  the  two  peoples  would  gain  in 
friendliness  with  increase  of  knowledge.  But  the  unfriendliness 
has  been  kept  alive  by  the  relations  of  the  Governments,  and  in 
specific  matters  of  international  policy  it  is  with  Governments 
and  not  with  peoples  that  we  ha^o  to  deal.  And,  unfortunately, 
the  expositors  of  German  policy  who  stand  nearest  to  the  German 
Government  display  a  political  Weltanschauung,  and  a  system 
of  political  philosophy,  so  alien  to  that  on  which  the  educated 
Englishmen  of  the  last  two  generations  have  been  brought  up, 
that  the  English  people  could  hardly  have  gone  much  further 
with  them,  even  had  the  co-operation  not  been  checked  by  public 
opinion,  and  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  economic  ideas. 

Our  friendship  with  the  German  nation,  collectively,  became 
marked  after  the  formation  of  the  German  Empire.  It  was  based 
partly  on  admiration  for  the  splendid  achievements  which  had  no^ 
only  made  her  the  first  military  Power  in  Europe,  but  had 
got  rid  of  the  multitude  of  mediaeval  anachronisms  which 
kept  her  people  apart  and  hindered  their  political  and  econo¬ 
mic  progress.  She  had  obtained  a  common  Parliament  with  large 
legislative  powers,  and,  so  far  as  its  structure  was  concerned,  far 
more  democratic  in  character  than  our  own ;  she  had  got  rid  of  the 
restrictions  on  the  migration  and  settlement  of  her  inhabitants  ; 
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she  had  achieved  a  common  coinage ;  her  wealth  was  advancing 
by  leaps  and  hounds.  We  had  a  profound  and  increasing  respect 
for  her  culture  and  enterprise,  for  the  energy  and  ability  of  her 
citizens,  for  the  solid  worth  of  those  of  them  who  had  settled 
among  us.  We  could  compare  the  German- American  with  the 
Irish-American,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  We 
regarded  Germany  as  intellectually  the  great  Progressive  and  Pro¬ 
testant  Power;  it  looked  on  the  map  like  a  useful  bulfer  against 
Russia;  and  the  general  public  had  a  hazy  consciousness  that  the 
historians  had  proved  that  the  Germans  were  our  nearest  kinsfolk, 
and  that  the  English  constitution,  and  the  land  system  on  which 
some  advanced  reformers  looked  hack  as  a  true  basis  for  modern 
reform,  had  somehow  been  made  in  the  forests  or  plains  of  Ger¬ 
many.  This  last  view,  perhaps,  has  suffered  most.  Anthropolo¬ 
gical  discoveries,  and  the  researches  of  historians  into  the  origin 
of  the  institutions  of  Western  Europe,  have  made  it  at  least 
doubtful  whether  we  are  closely  related  to  the  dominant  people 
of  modern  Germany,  and  whether  our  institutions  are  specifically 
Germanic.  We  know  that  much  of  them  has  a  good  title  to  he 
called  Roman;  we  know,  also,  that  we  are  a  blend  of  many  racial 
elements,  largely  Keltic  and  pre-Keltie,  and  partly  Korse;  we 
recognise  that  individuals  “  throw  hack  ”  to  one  or  other  strain 
of  their  remote  ancestry,  so  as  to  present  us  with  almost  complete 
reproductions  of  racial  types  otherwise  extinct;  and  we  may  feel 
pretty  sure  that  the  population  of  the  dominant  State  in  Germany 
is  very  largely  Slav,  and  not  a  little  Jewish.  These  racial  matters, 
however,  need  not  separate  nations,  or  we  sliould  not  he  such 
excellent  friends  as  we  are  with  J apan  and  Portugal,  and  the  out¬ 
look  for  a  lasting  Anglo-American  entente  would  be  dark  indeed. 
Again,  Professor  Mommsen,  as  we  know,  was  a  Liberal :  hut  we 
cannot  now  regard  Germany  as  a  great  Liberal  or  Protestant 
Power,  inasmuch  as  the  Catholic  Centre  holds  the  balance  of 
parties  in  the  Reichstag,  and  is  ready  to  co-operate — for  a  con¬ 
sideration — with  reactionaries  of  a  type  that  died  out  in  England 
more  than  a  generation  ago.  German  learning,  though  scholars 
and  men  of  science  are  grateful  for  it,  does  not  touch  the  un¬ 
learned  British  public  in  any  perceptible  ways  except  unpleasant 
ones — in  trade  competition,  for  example,  or  in  Biblical  criticism; 
and  as  to  personal  relations,  the  Germans  we  individually  know 
and  like  do  not  represent  the  official  world.  They  are  the  keen 
traders,  men  of  high  culture  and  ability,  who  are  often  better 
company  than  their  English  competitors,  who  carry  with  them  the 
solid  German  character  and  the  German  love  for  culture,  music, 
social  intercourse,  Christmas  trees  and  good  beer,  and  who,  hut  for 
a  certain  lack  of  political  activity,  may  become  excellent  citizens 
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of  Great  iiritaiii  -as,  in  the  second  •veneration  at  any  rate,  they  ' 
usually  do.  jS’obody  need  dislike  tliein,  except  their  less  eoinpetent 
Jtiilisli  rivals:  and  it  is  mere  subjection  of  the  intellect  to  the 
idola  fori  of  journalism  to  lump  all  Gormans  together  as  ‘‘  Ger¬ 
many,”  and  treat  this  abstraction  as  our  enemy  in  politics  and 
trade.  But  there  are  other  Germans,  with  other  aspirations  and 
aims,  which  have  been  forced  on  our  notice  by  the  Bagdad  rail¬ 
way  question,  and  by  the  V  enezuelan  blockade.  The  Germans 
who  really  affect  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Executive — the 
officials,  the  "  pillars  of  the  Prussian  throne,”  and  the  advisers  of 
the  Kaiser  in  general,  differ  widely  from  the  commercial 
Germans.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  them  witli  disrespect,  but 
their  political  views,  as  expounded  by  Professors  who  have  left 
the  retirement  of  their  predecessors  to  plunge  into  journalistic 
expositions  of  German  polic}',  make  us  feel  that  a  really  cordial 
co-operation  is  impossible. 

We  put  aside  at  once  the  mass  of  Pan-Germans,  whom 
even  though  some  of  them  also  speak  with  professorial  authority  - 
Professor  Mommsen  describes  appropriately ;  and  we  take  the  very 
interesting  and  temperate  book  ‘  that  was  published  only  last 
March.  It  can  only  be  dealt  with  in  any  reasonable  space  by 
collecting  the  views  and  comments  scattered  through  it  under 
headings,  without  regard  to  their  exact  order  or  occasion.  True, 
it  is  a  collection  of  causeries  on  current  politics;  but  they  are 
republished  as  a  book,  and  the  views  expressed  recur  at  different 
dates  with  only  slight  differences  of  expression. 

Professor  Theodor  Schiemann  is  a  teacher  of  Hussian  nistoiy, 
and  of  contemporary  history  also,  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
in  addition  to  his  official  duties,  he  writes  the  weekly  review  of 
foreign  affairs  in  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  of  Berlin,  which  is  the  organ 
of  orthodox  Prussian  conservatism,  but  is  conducted  with  an  ability 
which  we  do  not  expect  to  find  in  a  region  commonly  regarded  aa 
interesting  only  to  the  political  palaeontologist.  Last  year  he 
published  a  volume  containing  selections  from  his  reviews  from 
1896  to  1901  inclusive.  This  year  he  publishes  (we  think)  all 
those  for  1902 ;  and  he  proposes  to  issue  a  similar  volume  annu¬ 
ally.  It  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  presenting  a  view  of  German 
policy  which  we  may  regard  as  almost  official. 

The  primary  characteristic  of  the  book  is  the  extreme  modera¬ 
tion  of  its  tone.  There  is  no  “  Pan- Germanism”  about  Professor 
Schiemann — none,  at  any  rate,  of  that  militant,  noisy  kind  which 
we  have  learnt  to  know  only  too  well.  Ilerr  Schonerer,  the  up¬ 
roarious  leader  of  the  Austrian  Pan-Germans,  is  incidentally  con¬ 
demned  as  having,  by  his  attitude  towards  the  Boers  and  England, 

(1)  Deutschland  und  die  grosse  Politik,  anno  1902.  Von  Dr.  Th.  Schiemann, 
Professor  an  der  Universitat  Berlin.  Berlin  :  George  Reimer,  1903. 
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(lone  tlie  greatest  injury  to  liis  own  cause  and  to  Germany;  his 
party  is  dissociated  from  German  nationalism;'  and  there  is  no 
abuse  of  England  in  the  book,  or,  indeed,  of  any  one  except  a 
certain  “partnership  of  journalists ’’—some  of  them,  according  to 
the  author,  of  llussian  or  Polisli  nationality — who  have  been  using 
the  National  Revieic,  and  one  or  two  other  English  periodicals— 
among  which  he  includes  the  Fortnightly  Review  ! — to  assail  the 
good  faith  of  Germany  and  to  advocate  an  understanding  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Moreover,  considering  the  passions 
aroused  in  Germany  by  the  Boer  war,  there  is  a  welcome  tone  of 
fairness — allowing  of  course  for  the  German  standpoint — in  all 
his  criticisms  of  South  African  affairs.  He  sympathises  heartily 
with  the  Boers — which  may  be  excused  in  a  German,  who  regards 
them  as  Germanic  in  blood,  though  he  lets  us  see  his  profound 
disapproval  of  Polish  nationalism  and  of  the  sympathy  exhibited 
for  the  much-bullied  Poles  of  Prussia  by  their  brethren  in  the 
Austrian  Empire.  But  he  condemns  most  emphatically  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  defamation  carried  on  against  Great  Britain  by  German 
journalists  and  caricaturists;  he  deprecates  the  sympathy  for  the 
Boers  which  encouraged  them  to  resist  to  the  end ;  he  deplores 
the  refusal  of  their  generals  to  be  presented  to  the  Kaiser  by  the 
British  Ambassador,  and  their  appeal  to  the  Continent  for  funds; 
lie  sees  the  incongruity  involved  in  their  appearance  before  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  audience  of  Berliners,  who  are  neither  rural  nor  religious. 
He  thinks  the  heroism  of  the  Boer  nation  worthy  to  raise  up 
another  Carlyle  to  commemorate  it ;  but  he  clearly  deprecates  any 
such  treatment  of  it  as  will  estrange  Germany  from  Great  Britain. 
Sentiment,  he  says,  must  be  kept  apart  from  policy;  we  might 
almost  say  that  we  ourselves  are  the  only  nation  towards  whom  he 
allows  his  own  to  come  into  play. 

But  the  feature  of  the  book  that  first  impresses  the  reader  is  the 
inordinately  large  space  devoted  to  Russian  affairs.  No  doubt 
there  are  reasons  for  this  in  the  circumstances  both  of  the  author 
and  of  his  public.  Professor  Schiemann  has  written  several  books 
on  Russian  history,  and  the  aristocracy  of  Prussia,  which  reads 
the  Krenz  7jeitung,  has  always  taken  a  special  interest  in  its  East¬ 
ern  neighbour ;  and  besides,  the  history  of  Russia  during  last 
year  was  more  interesting  than  it  had  been  since  the  Terrorist 
period  of  1879 — 1881.  Still,  even  to  a  Prussian  Conservative,  it 
does  not  make  up  one-fourth  of  the  contemporary  history  of  the 
civilised  world ;  but  it  takes  more  space  than  that  in  the  book 
before  us — more  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole,  on  a  rough  estimate, 
than  a  fourth.  But  the  author  is  careful  to  assure  us  that  this  is 
not  because  Germany  has  any  reason  to  fear  complications  with 
the  Russian  Government.  The  Russian  Press  abuses  Germany, 
and  early  last  year  the  Novoe  ]’ie}nya  predicted  that  a  Russo- 
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fjinnuin  war  must  come  sooner  or  later;  Professor  Schiemann 
scouts  the  idea  (pp.  37-38),  and  gives  his  reasons  as  follows.  In 
Germany  the  development  of  Pussian  atfairs  is  viewed  as  one  views 
a  drama,  sometimes  with  approval,  sometimes  with  disapproval,  as 
is  the  right  of  spectators  in  the  theatre.  A  liusso-German  war 
in  the  near  future  is  not  expected,  in  his  opinion,  by  any  seriou.s 
student  of  politics;  to-day  it  is  the  most  unlikely  of  all  political 
conjunctions.  It  is  only  conceivable  if  Russia  adopted  a  policy 
of  adventure  westwards,  b.ut  every  one  knows  that  the  policy  of  her 
Governtnent  looks  eastwards,  and  that  its  aims  lie  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Pacific.  Equally  remote,  he  thinks,  is  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  Russia  will  be  drawn  into  a  war  between  Germany 
and  Prance.  Germany  Avants  no  such  war;  Prance  will  not  make 
it  while  she  remains  Republican.  Prcnch  policy,  too,  is  conceined 
with  Africa  and  Eastern  Asia.  Again,  the  astonishing  expansion 
of  Russia  during  the  last  half-century  acts  on  Germany  as  a 
])ositive  relief,  ('ircumstances  haA'e  made  the  extension  of  Rus¬ 
sian  sovereignty,  or  at  least  influence,  eastwards  and  southwards, 
a  necessity,  while  an  extension  westwards  is  dangerous  to  herself. 
These,  he  says,  are  simple  truths,  often  overlooked,  which  must 
be  considered  upon  any  examination  of  the  relations  of  Russia 
with  Germany  (p.  152).  What  the  Russian  Press  says  against 
Germany,  tlierefore,  does  not  matter  in  the  least.  The  attitude  of 
the  Government  is  “  thoroughly  correct (p.  122),  and  if  it  were 
not,  the  domestic  difficulties  which  make  a  section  of  her  people 
belicA^e  that  war  is  the  only  escape  from  them,  could  not  be  thus 
solved;  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877  was  followed  by  the  Nihi¬ 
list  outrages  of  1879 — 1881 ;  and  they  will  not  in  fact  modify  the 
foreign  policy  of  tlie  Russian  Government  by  a  hair’s  breadth 
(p.  93).  Nor  will  the  Pranco-Russian  alliance,  because  it  is  not 
an  alliance  between  the  two  Governments  or  the  two  peoples;  in 
Russia  the  Government  supports  the  alliance,  the  people  are  either 
ignorant  or  indifferent;  in  Prance  it  is  not  really  liked  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Radical  Government,  and  its  chief  political  up¬ 
holders  are  the  Progressists  uoav  in  opposition ;  but  the  people  sup¬ 
port  it  so  strongly  that  no  Government  can  give  it  up.  This  view 
is  primarily  that  of  the  conspicuous  Deutschenfrnfacr,  M.  Andre 
Cheradame;  it  has  additional  AA-eight  Avith  the  author,  coming 
from  such  a  source.  And  Russia  has,  he  thinks,  earned  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  Prench  Radicals  by  letting  them  fight  out  their  con¬ 
test  with  the  religious  orders  without  interference  (he  must  mean 
without  unfavourable  comment).  Only  in  the  near  East  is  there 
a  possibility  of  friction  between  the  allies  (p.  317). 

If  Germany  has  thus  merely  an  intellectual  interest  in  Russian 
affairs,  it  is  curious  that  they  should  take  such  a  large  place  in 
her  horizon.  And  in  fact,  Piofessor  Schiemann  thinks  that  under 
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certain  circumstances  Eussia  miglit  be  dangerous.  He  gives 
very  great  attention,  as  is  natural,  to  tlie  disturbances  among  the 
students.  To  an  English  spectator  these  young  gentlemen  seem 
to  take  themselves  a  great  deal  too  serioiisly ;  but  Professor  Schie- 
manu  thinks  they  arc  worked  upon  by  the  Jews,  who  contribute 
many  of  the  men  and  nearly  all  the  women  to  their  ranks;  and 
these  have  worked  on  their  naturally  cosmopolitan  and  liberal 
tendencies.  Besides  the  Jews,  the  blame  of  the  disturbances  is 
ascribed  largely  to  Tolstoi.  The  average  Pussian,  according  to 
Professor  Schiemann,  can  only  understand  Tolstoi’s  doctrines  by 
“brutalising  them”;  he  gets  from  them  merely  a  hatred  of  all 
authority,  temporal  and  spiritual  alike.  As  things  are,  the  revolt¬ 
ing  students  are  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  the  work¬ 
men  the  rank  and  file  (pp.  92 — 9-3) ;  discontent  is  widespread,  the 
black  earth  region,  formerly  the  granary  of  llussia,  is  becoming 
exhausted;  and  the  finance  of  M.  Witte  has  led  Eussia  astray 
(p.  303).  But  while  Eussia  is  under  autocratic  rule,  national 
bankruptcy  will  be  averted,  because  the  Czar  must  preserve 
his  country’s  honour  (p.  405).  The  crisis  will  come  only  when 
the  State  is  directed  by  “  the  intelligence  of  Eussia  ”  (under 
the  forms  of  popular  government ;  Professor  Schiemann  is,  of 
course,  speaking  ironically),  and  then  there  will  be  a  revolution 
far  more  horrible  than  the  French.  Meanwhile,  the  Eussiaii 
Press  constantly  clamours  for  a  war  in  the  Balkans,  though  it  is 
really  the  small  Slav  States,  not  Germany,  that  stand  in  Exissia’s 
way  (a  significant  sidelight  on  Eussian  policy  in  Macedonia). 
The  Eussian  Government  is  not  dangerous  to  Germany;  popular 
opinion  in  Eussia  distinctly  is  so.  A  State  whose  ends  are  known 
and  consistently  pursued  can  be  dealt  with;  but  the  multitude 
is  swayed  by  instinct,  sympathy,  and  antipathy,  and  these  may 
lead  it  anywhere  (p.  433). 

An  autocratic  Eussia,  with  no  popular  element  in  its  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  thus  the  first  condition  of  German  peace  of  mind.  The 
next,  apparently,  but  perhaps  we  should  have  put  it  first — is  the 
co-operation  of  England.  As  a  factor  in  international  policy 
England  is  indispensable  to  Germany  (p.  123).  These  nations 
are  the  two  great  Protestant  Powers  (where  do  the  United 
States  come  in  h),  and  an  attempt  made  by  the  author  of  a  certain 
Eussian  book — which,  like  some  boulevard  literature,  also  de¬ 
scribed  at  length,  appears  to  be  utterly  unimportant — to  exhibit 
British  and  German  interests  as  in  conflict  is  ascribed  conjec- 
turally  to  the  Jesuits,  who  desire  to  weaken  the  conjoint  influence 
of  these  Powers,  and  so  to  enable  the  Eoman  Church  to  convert  the 
Slav  races,  a  favoiirite  idea  of  the  then  Pope  Leo  XIII.  (It  is  a 
little  difficult,  we  confess,  to  see  the  connection  here.)  England, 
however,  is  needed  by  Germany  as  a  possible  check  on  future 
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llussian  aggression — and  apparently  for  other  purposes  not  clearly 
indicated,  but  which  English  students  of  recent  political  history 
will  probably  be  able  to  assign  without  much  difficulty.  And 
therefore  Professor  Schiemann  strongly  deprecates,  and  at  the 
same  time  does  his  best  to  minimise,  the  campaign  of  calumny 
carried  on  against  England  in  Germany  during  the  South  African 
war.  The  caricatures  published  in  Ulk  and  Liistige  Blatter,  he 
says,  have  gone  too  far,  and  show  a  distinct  decline  in  the  art  of 
caricature  in  Germany;  but  still  it  is  the  nature  of  caricature 
to  be  rude  and  coarse  (p.  290).  At  the  back  of  them  there  was  a 
nucleiis  of  moral  feeling,  of  which  Germans  need  not  be  and  are 
not  ashamed.  But  the  German  Government  cannot  be  guided  by 
the  feelings  of  its  people.  It  has  to  think  of  their  permanent 
interests  and  that  of  the  Empire,  not  to  supervise  morals  in  inter¬ 
national  policy  (p.  222).  The  strict  neutrality  observed  by  the 
German  Government  during  the  two  years  and  eight  months  of 
the  war  was  the  necessary  and  proper  policy,  and  has  obtained 
for  Germany  the  pacific  solution  of  the  Samoan  question,  has 
strengthened  her  position  in  the  Ear  East,  has  enabled  her  to 
extend  and  strengthen  her  navy  and  mercantile  marine.  Any 
other  policy  would  have  failed,  and  would  probably  have  brought 
about  a  general  war  as  well  (p.  222). 

The  interest  of  England  in  co-operation  with  Germany,  so  far 
as  we  can  make  out,  is  regarded  by  our  author  as  primarily  of  a 
very  general  kind.  The  new  participation  of  her  colonies  in  the 
general  policy  of  the  Empire  sets  up,  in  his  opinion,  a  centrifugal 
force — that  is,  we  suppose,  the  colonies  will  tend  to  overbear  the 
Mother  Country  in  settling  the  international  policy  of  the  Empire, 
and  will  separate  if  their  efforts  are  frustrated.  A  thorough-going 
“  realist  ”  might  say  that  the  views  of  the  colonies  on  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  Germany  might  be  inconvenient  for  her  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past — in  reference  to  New  Guinea,  for  instance.  To  counter¬ 
act  this  tendency  to  separatism,  England  must  remain  a  great  Euro¬ 
pean  Power,  and,  in  view  of  the  anti-imperialist  movement  in 
England,  must  keep  up  her  participation  in  Continental  politics 
(p.  41).  Her  inclination  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  to 
withdraw  from  them  :  the  term  “  splendid  isolation  ”  with  which 
this  process  is  dignified  merely  masks  a  deficiency  which  must  be 
ultimately  injurious.  And  then  follows  a  passage  which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  surprising  in  a  “  realist  ”  who  is  careful  elsewhere  to 
separate  sentiment  from  State  policy;  European  needs  and  rela¬ 
tions,  we  are  told,  ultimately  rest  on  an  idealistic  basis,  and  here 
Germany  and  England  are  closer  in  their  past  career  than  any  two 
other  nations.  It  is  in  them  that  those  great  philosophical  systems 
have  been  developed  which  are  the  bases  of  present-day  thought 
and  morals;  the  great  German  poets  are  nowhere  held  in  higher 
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esteem  tliaii  in  England;  Germany  is  tlie  classical  land  of  Shake¬ 
spearian  scholarship;  here  are  the  bases  for  permanent  Anglo- 
German  friendship,  and  Professor  Schiemann  anticipates  Professor 
Mommsen  in  the  hope  that  they  may  some  day  be  recognised. 

This  is  very  pretty  sentiment  for  an  after-dinner  speech,  and 
if  we  could  connect  the  Prussian  ‘“realists”  of  to-day  with  the 
public  who  welcomed  Kant  and  Hegel,  or  the  English  public  in 
general  with  the  enthusiastic  readers  of  the  Guesses  at  Truth  and 
Coleridge’s  interpretations  of  Kant,  there  might  be  more  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  plea.  Put,  independently  of  considerations  of  cul¬ 
ture,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  be  good  friends  wdtli  the  German 
people,  and  with  any  German  Government  which  really  represents 
them  and  will  not  exploit  us.  And  we  may  be  absolutely  confi¬ 
dent  that  official  Germany,  the  Germany  of  the  Kreuz  Zeitung 
and  the  Prussian  nobility,  cares  nothing  about  Kant,  Hegel,  and, 
yace  Professor  Mommsen,  Shakespearian  scholarship,  and  never 
did.  The  Prussian  Government,  indeed,  we  seem  to  remember, 
once  declared  that  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  was  the  only  system 
recognised  by  the  State.  But  that  declaration  was  not  based 
on  philosophic  grounds;  it  was  made  because  the  system  might 
be  interpreted  as  making  for  monarchy  and  the  orthodox  religious 
creed  of  Prussia. 

However,  Professor  Schiemann  is  eager  to  promote  Anglo- 
German  friendship,  and  furiously  attacks  those  promoters  of  an 
Anglo-Hussian  understanding  who  back  their  arguments  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  Germany  is  essentially  hostile  to  England.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  “  journalistic  consortium”  which  he  repeatedly 
denounces,  both  in  his  previous  volume  and  in  the  one  before  us, 
is  rather  a  miscellaneous  lot.  The  most  complete  enumeration  of 
its  members  that  he  gives  (p.  240)  includes :  the  Berlin  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Times',  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhasset;  the  staff  of  the 
National  Review,  including,  as  we  learn  elsewhere,  M.  Wesselitzki- 
Boshidarowitz,  who  w^rites  under  the  novi  de  guerre  “Ignotus”; 
M.  Tatischeff,  a  Russian  diplomatist  who  is  elsewhere  stated  to 
have  “made  himself  impossible  in  Russia”;’  Admiral  Maxse  and 
his  son,  the  editor  of  the  National  Reviexo  (elsewhere  stated  to 
have  served  in  a  Prussian  regiment  of  Uhlans) ;  “  the  bogus  Eng¬ 
lishman  ‘Calchas’  of  the  Fortnightly  Review”;  two  writers  in 
the  Conteviporary  and  Nineteenth  Century;  and  Dr.  Morrison,  the 
Peking  correspondent  of  the  Times.  But  why  is  the  staff  of  the 
Spectator  left  out?  And  does  Professor  Schiemann  really  believe 
that  all  these  gentlemen  are  acting  in  concert,  under  inspiration 
from  Prague  and  Austrian  Poland,  and  that  those  of  them  who 
have  German  connections  are  sinning  against  the  light  ?  The 
“  consortium  ”  is  so  often  mentioned  that  we  are  constrained  to 
believe  that  he  does  regard  its  nucleus  as  Russian  and  Polish, 
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And  it  18  noteworthy  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  anti-German 
views  expressed  in  the  American  Press. 

One  cannot  help  suspecting,  however,  that  Professor  Schie- 
mann’s  understanding  of  English  conditions  is  not  very  profound. 
Now  and  then  he  says  a  good  thing;  “Mr.  Balfour  repre.sents  the 
decorative  side  of  the  policy  of  the  English  Ministry  ”  (p.  383), 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  its  business  aspect ;  but  then  that  division  of 
function  was  always  conspicuous.  But  the  great  English  reviews 
are  not,  as  he  supposes,  “  organs  ”  of  their  several  contributors ; 
they  are  more  like  debating  clubs;  and  his  understanding  of  Eng¬ 
lish  conditions  may  be  estimated  by  his  account  of  the  Education 
Bill.  The  efforts  of  the  British  Government  to  force  it  through, 
he  tells  us,  were  to  some  extent  similar  to  those  of  the  French 
Government  to  expel  the  religious  orders,  though  in  the  opposite 
direction  (p.  317).  In  the  last  resort,  the  purpose  is  “to  carry  out 
the  aims  of  the  English  Church  Union,  of  which  Lord  Halifax 
is  President,  and  whose  task  is  admittedly  to  reconcile  Canterbury 
with  Rome.  One  might  speak,  accordingly,  of  a  Counter-Refor¬ 
mation  tendency,  which  proposes  (the  italics  are  ours),  to  annex 
the  Nonconformist  schools,  i.e.,  those  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
High  Church,  and  thereby  to  secure  the  ground  for  the  future  to 
that  High  Church  Hitualism  which  leads  hack  to  Catholicism.” 
Evidently  Professor  Schiemann  thinks  that  Board  Schools  are 
Nonconformist  schools,  and  that  the  abolition  of  School  Boards 
means  the  abolition  of  Board  Schools  also.  It  is  easy  for  an 
ordinary  German  reader  of  the  Parliamentary  debates  to  fall  into 
this  kind  of  misapprehension ;  but  then.  Professor  Schiemann  is  a 
serious  and  scientific  historian.  English  journalists  generally 
cannot  lay  claim  to  that  dignity ;  yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  if 
one  of  them  were  to  undertake  to  write,  say  on  the  Zedlitz  school 
law  in  Prussia,  he  would  go  deeper  into  the  facts  than  this. 

It  is  of  more  importance  for  his  purpose  and  ours  that  Professor 
Schiemann  utterly  misapprehends  English  feeling  towards  the 
United  States.  We  get,  of  course,  that  misinterpretation  of  Lord 
Pauncefote’s  action  in  endeavouring  to  avert  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  war  which  was  disposed  of  as  soon  as  it  appeared  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  semi-officially  given  to  the  representative  of  the  Times  at 
Washington.  Lord  Pauncefote,  according  to  Professor  Schie- 
mann’s  version,’  attempted  to  bring  about  a  combination  of  the 
Powers  which  should  make  the  Spanish- American  war  impossible; 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  other  Powers  to  refuse  to  enter  into  it; 
but  it  was  England’s  interest  to  go  further  than  the  mere  media¬ 
tion  which  they  attempted ;  for  “  it  was  of  supreme  importance 
to  her  that  Cuba  should  not  pass  into  American  hands”  (!),  and 
it  was  Lord  Pauncefote’s  simple  duty  to  try  and  prevent  that  con- 
(1)  The  Krevz  Zeitung  reasserted  it  on  July  8th,  1903. 
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summation.  It  was  rather  severe  on  Lord  Cranborne's  part  to 
disavow  the  Ambassador  so  unreservedly  (p.  73),  and  “we  cannot 
understand  why  England  will  not  recognise  his  policy.”  For 
England  is  a  great  Power  in  America  (pp.  70-71) ;  she  holds  Canada, 
the  Bermudas,  the  West  Indies.  She  can  threaten  the  United 
States  with  effect.  She  had  reason  for  anxiety  after  the  new  develop¬ 
ment  given  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  by  Mr.  Olney  (p.  71),  and  also 
when  the  Alaska  boundary  question  became  acute  early  in  1898 ;  she 
is  even  jealous  of  American  expansion  in  the  Far  East.  In  June 
and  July,  1898,  when  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  against  the 
Philippines  were  meeting  with  increasing  success,  England  tried 
to  mediate  again  (p.  54);  the  Spaniards  refused,  but  unwisely; 
for  “to  no  Power  in  the  world  was  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
United  States  in  the  sphere  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  more  burdensome 
than  to  England.”  This  is  a  very  ingenious  reconstruction  of 
recent  history;  but  it  conflicts  both  with  the  facts,  and  with 
the  whole  attitude  of  mind  of  the  British  Government  and 
the  British  people.  The  sympathy  for  American  aspirations  which 
used  to  characterise  the  Liberal  party  and  some  of  its  leading 
statesmen  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  for  instance)  has  now  carried  away 
the  Unionist  Party,  notably  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
We  know  very  well  that  Lord  Pauncefote  lent  his  name  to 
the  proposal  for  a  collective  mediation  of  the  Powers  merely  as 
doyen  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Washington;  that  the  Spanish- 
American  war  was  positively  welcomed  in  England  as  the  best 
solution  of  a  hopeless  struggle,  which  meant  ruin  for  Spain  and 
massacre  in  Cuba;  and  that  American  expansion  in  the  Pacific  was 
regarded  by  us  as  a  positive  gain  to  England — as  indeed  it  is 
likely  to  be  in  China.  Not  less  absurd  is  Professor  Schiemann’s 
theory  that  the  cancellation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  Boer  war 
(p.  5),  to  which  cause  he  also  ascribes  the  modus  vivendi  as  regards 
the  Klondyke  region.  In  ancient  history,  conjectural  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  justifiable,  because  some  sort  of  hypothesis 
is  wanted  to  connect  the  few  isolated  facts  which  often  constitute 
the  sum  of  our  knowledge.  In  modern  history  such  fanciful 
theories  can  be  taken  at  once  to  the  test  of  more  abundant  informa¬ 
tion.  The  older  generation  among  us  may  remember  that  this 
view  of  the  United  States  as  a  Power  which  was  getting  too  big 
for  England  to  cope  with  was  current  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  War  of  Secession.  But  its  last  prominent  upholder  was 
Mr.  J.  A.  Roebuck,  and  he  died  in  1879.  It  cannot  now  be  im¬ 
puted  to  any  English  publicist;  most  certainly  there  is  no  trace 
of  it  in  the  proceedings  of  our  own  Foreign  Office.  We  have  in¬ 
variably  accepted  treatment  from  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  we  should  have  tolerated  from  no  other  Power 
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whatever;  and  our  people  as  well  as  our  Ministers  are  ready  to 
make  considerable  sacrifices  to  avert  the  possibility  of  friction — as 
German  observers  should  noAv  be  able  to  see  for  themselves  in  the 
matter  of  the  Alaska  boundary.  And  our  attitude  is  perfectly 
justified;  for  the  future  relations  of  the  American  and  British 
nations  are  of  more  importance  than  a  sacrifice  of  British  interests 
now  and  then. 

Professor  Schiemann,  however,  is  convinced  that  England  is 
afraid  of  America,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  English  Press  to  sow 
discord  between  that  country  and  Germany  are  due  to  the  fear  of 
a  German-American  combination  against  England.  How  any 
serious  spectator  can  believe  that  this  is  possible  passes  our  under¬ 
standing;  but  the  treatment  of  American  conditions  generally  is 
curiously  scanty  throughout.  Prince  Henry’s  tour  receives  only 
perfunctory  notice.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  in  the  Venezuelan  question,  and  we  are  left  with  the 
impression  that  all  American  papers  are  to  be  disregarded  equally. 
Beyond  references  to  the  trusts  and  the  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania 
there  is  not  much  about  American  politics — though  there  is  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  Dooley,  whose  wisdom  is  rather  difficult  to 
recognise  when  it  is  clothed  in  cumbrous  German  and  referred 
to  “Dunn  the  American.”  And  there  is  a  fair  reference  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  which  ends,  however,  with  the  sarcastic  remark 
that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  securing  that  the 
Brazilians  and  other  South  Americans  shall  go  on  “maintaining 
and  developing  themselves  after  their  own  fashion,”  is  singularly 
like  the  desire  of  the  neighbours  of  eighteenth-century  Poland 
for  the  preservation  of  its  integrity  and  its  constitution.  As  if 
the  United  States  wished  for  any  more  of  the  kind  of  people  whom 
its  own  citizens,  when  they  come  into  contact  with  them,  are  wont 
to  describe  as  “  Greasers  ”  and  “  Dagoes  ”  !  But,  Professor  Schie¬ 
mann  remarks,  there  is  no  means  of  keeping  out  Italian,  German, 
or  French  emigrants  from  Brazil,  and  they  will  do  no  harm  to 
any  one,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  country  of  their  adop¬ 
tion  (p.  370). 

Now  here,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  we  have  the  true  moral 
justification  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  the  reason  of  its  un¬ 
popularity  among  the  militarist  and  monarchical  States  of  Europe. 
It  affords  the  only  security  that  the  South  American  States  shall 
eventually  become  real  self-governing  Republics,  with  popula¬ 
tions,  indeed,  mainly  German  or  Italian  in  descent,  but  connected 
with  the  countries  of  their  origin  merely  by  the  ties  of  ethics,  of 
sentiment,  and  of  tradition.  Of  the  three  hundred  thousand  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  Southern  States  of  Brazil  “  not  two  hundred  are  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  German  Empire ;  they  are  nearly  all  Brazilian  citizens, 
very  fond  of  their  adopted  country,  and  they  would  resent  any 
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interference  from  outsiders  in  their  own  atfairs;”^  they  are  not 
emifjrants  either,  hut  the  descendants  of  emigrants  to  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  generation ;  they  have  gone  to  South  America 
without  assistance  from  their  mother  country,  and  at  times,  in  its 
endeavour  to  protect  them,  the  Prussian  Government  has  actually 
stopped  immigration.  There,  as  all  over  South  America,  the 
settlements  and  the  commerce  built  up  hy  German  enterprise  owe 
absolutely  nothing  to  any  German  Government ;  and,  when  Ger¬ 
many  interfered  in  Yenozuela  for  the  “  ])rotection  ”  of  German 
rights,  the  protected  merchants  at  Puerto  Cahello  w^ere  so  little 
pleased  with  her  interference  that  they  unanimously  refused  to 
go  aboard  the  German  cruiser  Gazelle,  to  celebrate  the  Kaiser’s 
birthday !  ^  IIow,  after  this,  are  new  German  colonies  possible,  in 
any  but  the  ancient  Greek  sense  of  the  term? 

In  short,  we  cannot  see  what  the  Germans  abroad  are  to  get  from 
the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the  German  Government — or, 
when  we  see  it,  we  see  also  that  it  is  counterbalanced  by  grave 
disadvantages,  such  as  a  possible  boycott  of  German  trade  in  the 
countries  against  whose  disorders  it  is  being  “  protected.”  Still 
less  do  we  see  what  England  can  gain  by  co-operation  with  a 
Government  whose  methods  are  often  anything  but  courteous  or 
diplomatic.  We  need  not  here  deal  with  the  Venezuelan  crisis, 
except  to  remind  the  reader  that  Germany  got  her  owm  first-rank 
claims  settled  along  with  ours,  which  Avere  for  actual  outrages  on 
British  subjects  and  insults  to  the  British  flag,  and,  if  we  may 
adopt  the  language  of  the  examination -room,  w'ere  at  least  a  class 
higher;  and  that  she  extracted  from  the  Venezuelan  Government 
in  cash  five  times  the  amount  that  fell  to  us.  B\it  we  must  notice 
for  a  moment  Professor  Schiemann’s  treatment  of  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  wdiich  attended  the  withdraAval  of  the  European  forces  from 
Shanghai  in  October,  1902.  It  w'ill  be  remembered  that  the 
German  representative  at  Peking  required  as  a  condition  that  the 
evacuation  should  be  simultaneoiis  and  uniform,  and  that  China 
should  undertake  to  grant  no  exchisive  adAmntages  in  the  future  to 
any  European  Power,  either  above  or  below  Shanghai;  and  that, 
not  content  with  stating  these  conditions  to  his  colleagues,  he 
bound  the  Chinese  GoAmrnment  by  a  secret  promise  from  Prince 
Ching.  But,  says  Professor  Schiemann,  the  demand  was  not 
specially  German;  the  Ereneh  representative  laid  down  the  same 
conditions,  and  received  the  same  reply,  yet  nobody  blamed  France. 
“Why  then  all  this  outcry?”  he  asks.  Because,  we  reply,  Ger¬ 
many  initiated  the  demand,  although  the  Anglo-German  agree- 

fl)  Report  by  the  U.S,  Consul-General  in  Brazil,  U.S.  Consular  Reports.  Vol. 
Ixi.  No.  231. 

(2)  Times,  February  2,  1903,  p.  6;  on  the  authority  of  an  American  resident  at 
Caraea.s, 
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ment  made  it  iinnecessaiy,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  unless  our 
word  was  doubted;  Russia  and  France  have  no  interests  in  the 
Yang-tse  region,  and  we  were  supposed,  until  the  Anglo- 
German  Agreement,  to  regard  it  as  our  special  sphere  of  influence ; 
and  the  German  representative  so  far  distrusted  our  good 
faith  in  making  that  agreement  as  to  get  a  secret  promise  from  the 
Chinese  Government  which  must  have  been  intended  to  be  used 
against  us.  AYe  cannot  work  with  a  Power  whose  diplomatic 
agents  practise  that  kind  of  reinsurance  against  its  own  partner. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  whole  ethical  and  ])olitical  attitude  of 
the  Germany  which  this  book  represents  difl'ers  fundamentally 
from  that  which  is  traditional  in  England  in  both  the  great  par¬ 
ties  in  the  State.  Professor  Schiemann  exults  over  the  failure 
of  “Parliamentarism.”  lie  does  not  see  that  Czechs,  Frencli 
Nationalists,  and  Italian  Socialists,  are  professional  disturbers, 
like  the  Parnellites  of  the  early  ’eighties,  whose  object  is  not  to 
work  the  machine,  but  to  make  some  one  ])articular  form  of  it 
unworkable.  In  Germany,  he  says  (p.  7),  a  limit  is  set  to  Parlia¬ 
mentary  excesses  by  constitutional  monarchy,  in  England  by 
tradition ;  though  even  there  the  “  guillotining  ”  of  amendments 
to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  and  the  Education  Act  shows  that  the 
Institution  is  decaying.  Elsewhere,  especially  where  complete- 
“Parliamentarism”  is  combined  with  Latin  passion  or  Slav  reck¬ 
lessness,  some  form  of  absolutism  seems  to  him  necessary. 
Hence  the  Russian  repugnance  to  a  constitution;  and,  as  already 
noted.  Professor  Schiemann  expects  disaster  in  Russia  only  when 
autocracy  gives  place  to  popular  Government.  The  old  Liberal 
opinion,  that  the  working  of  free  institutions  can  only  be  learnt 
by  abundant  opportunity  to  work  them,  is  absolutely  foreign  to  the 
political  philosophy  of  the  book.  “  Parliamentarism  ”  may  not  be 
the  best  form  of  popular  government,  nor  may  it  be  as  suitable  for 
every  nation  in  Europe  as  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  supposed. 
But  Professor  Schieniann’s  political  views  amount  to  a  repudia¬ 
tion  of  popular  government.  AA’^e  have  kept  the  striking  passage 
which  contains  his  political  creed  to  the  last;  but  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  we  must  paraphrase  and  condense  rather  than  translate. 

The  true  function  of  the  German  Na\’y  (he  tells  us),  apart  from 
the  protection  of  German  trade  throughout  the  world  and  in  our 
colonies,  is  to  form  a  school  for  a  great  section  of  the  German 
people.  Not  merely  does  it  strengthen  character  and  promote  self- 
sacrifice,  but  it  gives  them  the  wider  views  in  which  Germans, 
comparatively  speaking,  are  deficient.  The  German  mercantile 
marine,  which  has  grown  so  greatly  in  the  past  generation,  acts  in 
this  respect  as  an  educational  influence.  But  the  point  of  view 
that  most  ennobles  all  human  effort — that  of  self-sacrifice — cannot 
be  brought  out  so  clearly  or  so  forcibly  there  as  in  the  navy.  .  .  . 
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“  the  great  educator  with  us  is  the  State  with  its  three  leading 
organs,  the  Army,  the  Civil  Service,  the  Navy.  .  .  .  The  School, 
the  University,  the  Church,  like  the  family,  are  presuppositions  of 
the  State,  but  it  is  not  they  that  build  it  up.  They  equip  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  his  struggle  for  life ;  they  give  him  the  ability  which  is 
the  condition  of  self-respect,  the  means  of  understanding  great 
thoughts  in  a  high  sense;  but  they  cannot  organise.  Only  when 
the  individual  takes  his  due  place  in  the  whole  does  the  State  arise 
and  maintain  itself,  and  on  its  life  depends  the  intellectual  and 
moral  health  of  the  citizens.”  When  English  statesmen  under¬ 
stand  this,  they  will  cease  to  fear  that  the  German  fleet  is  meant 
for  aggression,  (p.  287.) 

The  individual  citizen,  in  short,  is  educated,  not  by  the  demo¬ 
cratic  method  of  letting  him  take  part  in  politics,  but  by  self- 
sacriflce  and  discipline  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  by  the  courses 
laid  down  for  him  by  the  expert  in  administration.  The  Civil 
Servants  are  not  his  servants,  they  are  his  teachers;  he  is  part  of 
a  great  organism,  but  a  mere  part  of  it,  absorbed  in  the  whole  and 
existing  for  it. 

This  is  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  view  generally  (and  erro¬ 
neously)  presented  to  the  student  as  typical  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
discoverable  by  a  one-sided  interpretation  in  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
But  we  had  hoped  that  Christianity  had  begun  the  deliverance  of 
mankind  from  it  and  that  democratic  ideas  had  completed  the  pro¬ 
cess.  The  German  emigrant  to  Southern  Brazil,  or  elsewhere,  at 
any  rate,  escapes  from  it,  and  he  has  our  hearty  sympathy.  The 
army  and  navy,  after  all,  are  only  necessary  evils  at  best,  and  a 
State  is  something  other  than  a  large  school,  or  than  a  monastic 
order  founded  in  order  to  sacrifice  its  members,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  glory  of  God  or  for  their  own  future  blessedness,  but  for  the 
better  attainment  of  an  illusory  ideal.  The  visible  approxima¬ 
tions  to  that  ideal — the  military  States  with  their  protecting  Gov¬ 
ernments  and  their  personal  heads — are  to  an  Englishman,  be  he 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  among  the  ugliest  things  in  modem  poli¬ 
tics.  We  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  the  students  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  who  combine  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  with  a  remarkable  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  modern  life 
with  which  they  have  to  fit  their  conclusions,  might  not  do  well 
to  study  current  political  theory.  They  would  find  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  an  Antichrist  far  more  clearly  foreshadowed  in  an  all- 
powerful  and  all-embracing  State,  than  they  ever  have  in  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Napoleon  III.  or  in  the  Pope. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  the  minor  sects  which  exhibit  the  activity 
of  the  religious  consciousness  in  Great  Britain  broke  into  two 
sections  upon  some  abstruse  point  of  doctrine.  The  members  of 
each  section  were  content  to  admit  that  other  professing  Christinus, 
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or  Jews,  or  even  the  heathen,  might  conceivably  be  living  in  in¬ 
vincible  ignorance,  and  so  not  be  quite  beyond  hope  of  salvation. 
Ilut  the  other  sect  of  Brethren  were  committing  the  unpardonable 
sin.  This  story  may  illustrate  the  probable  feelings  of  the 
average  English  reader  of  this  book.  We  may  be  able,  he  will 
say,  to  deal  for  specific  purposes  with  llussia  or  Japan.  We  ex¬ 
pect  llussia,  considering  her  history  and  her  disadvantages,  to 
be  autocratic,  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  our  ethical  ideas  are 
held  in  full  by  the  Japanese.  But  the  Germans  are  so  near  us 
that  we  feel  that  the  political  divergence  of  the  views  of  their 
governing  classes  from  our  own  involves  a  sin  against  the  light. 
Continuous  co-operation  with  a  Power  that  holds  an  essentially 
anti-Liberal  view  of  State-function  is  impossible ;  and  even 
temporary  co-operation  is  undesirable  when  all  the  advantages 
are  shown  by  experience  to  be  on  the  side  of  our  partner,  while  all 
the  sacrifices  and  the  humiliations  fall  on  us. 

To  such  sound  reasons  for  a  dissolution  of  partnership,  it  is 
undesirable  to  add  bad  economic  metaphors.  Unfortunately,  it 
seems  probable  that  an  unjustified  confidence  in  Germany  will  be 
replaced  among  us  by  a  hostility  which  has  little  better  justifi¬ 
cation.  The  papers  on  the  tariif  dispute  between  Germany  and 
Canada  show  that  the  so-called  “penalising”  of  the  Dominion 
is  an  automatic  result  of  German  tariif  law,  from  which  the 
British  Empire  in  general  has  been  exempted  by  a  unique  piece 
of  legislation.  Should  the  new  lieichstag  “  penalise  ”  Great 
Britain,  it  will  be  fair  to  remember  that  the  strongest  party  in 
it  objects  to  most-favoured-nation  treaties  altogether,  while  the 
next  strongest  will  vote  in  any  way  that  will  embarrass  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  the  Kaiser  most ;  and  that  “  tariff  retaliation,”  besides 
being  usually  bad  business,  is  a  corollary  of  German  political 
philosophy  rather  than  of  British.  To  hate  Geimany  because  her 
manufacturers  beat  ours  is  merely  an  acknowledgment  of  failure ; 
and,  as  to  “  dumping,”  the  Inquiry  Blue-Book  shows  that  they 
dump  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  people  quite  as  much  as  to 
ours.  The  grounds  on  which  the  severance  must  be  justified  are  \ 
political  and  ethical,  but  not  economic.  We  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  co-operate  with  her  Government,  to  our  own  detriment, 
to  enable  it  to  educate  her  citizens  in  self-sacrifice  and  worship 
of  the  omnipresent  State.  Professor  Mommsen  was  to  the  last 
a  member  of  the  more  Imperialist  of  the  German  Liberal  Parties, 
the  Freisinnige  Yereinigung;  and  with  a  liberalised  Germany 
the  English  nation,  I  believe,  would  gladly  co-operate.  Happily, 
the  growth  of  Social  Democracy,  even  if  the  bigotry  of  its  leaders 
postpones  its  modification  into  Parliamentary  Eadicalism,  gives 
some  slight  hope  that  the  German  people  may  be  too  much  for  its 
official  pedagogues.  J.  S.  Mann. 
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At  a  critical  moment,  wlien  tlie  nation  finds  itself  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways  in  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  its  Army,  a  great  soldier 
has  come  forward  to  relate  the  story  of  his  life.  The  interest  of 
Lord  Wolseley’s  admirably  written  book  is  at  once  historical, 
})ersonal,  and  practical.  Itegarded  merely  as  a  narrative  of 
events,  it  possesses  immense  value.  In  its  pages  much  new  light 
is  shed  even  on  old  facts.  We  have  here  a  vivid  presentation  at 
first  hand  of  the  personal  impressions  of  one  whose  experiences 
in  war  are  unsurpassed  in  what  may  be  termed  their  intensity, 
while  in  point  of  variety  they  are  literally  unique  in  military 
hlstoiy.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  no  other  soldier,  living  or  dead, 
in  the  British  or  in  any  army,  has  ever  taken  part  in  such  diverse 
forms  of  warfare,  waged  under  every  sort  of  conditions  and 
circumstances,  in  eveiy  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in  every  species 
of  climate,  against  every  kind  of  foe— civilised,  semi-civilised, 
savage.  And  this  long  and  extensive  experience  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  it  is  combined  with  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
laborious  work  within  the  confines  of  the  War  Office.  Lord 
Wolseley  won  his  spurs  by  severe  and  often  hand-to-hand  fighting 
in  Burma,  where  his  exploits,  indeed,  included  a  specially 
creditable  incident  of  conspicuous  valour,  which  the  author’s 
modesty  has  not  permitted  him  to  narrate.  In  the  Crimea,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded,  liis  technical  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  his  profession— a  knowledge  amazing  in  one  so  young — was 
abundantly  shown  by  his  services  in  the  trenches.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  is  engaged  in  the  campaign  which  quelled  the 
Indian  Ilcbellion.  Again,  after  a  very  short  interval,  he  is 
hcrlitinsr  in  China ;  next  he  is  to  be  seen  hard  at  work  on  the 
reorganisation  of  the  military  forces  in  Canada,  whence  he  con¬ 
trives  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Confederate  Army  during  the  Civil 
AYar.  Then  he  receives  the  command  of  the  remarkable  Red 
River  Expedition  for  the  suppression  of  Riel’s  rebellion  in  the 
Far  AVest ;  while  a  little  later  he  is  entrusted  with  the  intensely 
difficult  operations  in  Ashanti. 

At  this  point  ends  the  second  of  the  two  masterly  and  attractive 
volumes  which  are  all  that  the  author  has  so  far  completed  of 
his  life’s  story,  llis  promised  continuation  of  his  narrative  will 
of  course  include  within  its  purview  his  civil  and  military  work 
in  South  Africa,  his  brilliant  Egyptian  Campaign,  and  his  skilful 
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advance  up  the  Nile  into  the  Sudan.  The  complete  autobiography 
will  then  cover  a  record  of  military  service,  which  in  its  many- 
sidedness  has  never  been  equalled  and  seldom  approached. 

Ilut  the  interest  of  these  volumes  is  not  only  or  chiefly  his¬ 
torical  :  it  is  even  more  personal  and  psychological.  As  a  piece 
of  self  revelation,  as  a  study  of  chara(;ter,  the  whole  story  is  full 
of  charm  as  well  as  of  instruction,  leasing  all  his  opinions  on 
a  profound  knowledge  of  military  science  acquired  by  serious 
study  and  fortified  by  his  large  and  varied  personal  experience. 
Lord  Wolseley  early  entered  upon  the  great  task  of  endeavouring 
to  awaken  the  British  oflicer  to  a  keener  sense  of  his  duty  and  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  his  profession,  and 
to  educate  the  British  soldier  into  becoming  something  more  than 
a  machine  requiring  to  be  wound  up  for  every  action.  The 
success  of  this  strenuous  effort  can  be  read  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Army  to-day. 

Over  and  above  the  spur  of  professional  ambition  and  a  love 
of  fighting  for  its  own  sake  there  was  in  Lord  Wolseley  the 
ever-present,  all-pervading  sense  of  duty,  which  with  him  meant 
in  a  high  degree  religious  duty.  Lord  Wolseley’s  profession  was 
bound  up  with  his  religion,  and  each  coloureil  the  other.  Like 
his  favourite  heroes,  Charles  (iordon  and  Hope  Grant,  he  took 
for  his  guidance  the  simplest  tenets  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
was  imbued  with  the  strong,  if  elementary,  religious  instinct 
frequently  found  in  great  military  leaders. 

Lord  Wolseley  was  not  only  professionally,  but  essentially  and 
in  the  very  core  of  his  being,  a  soldier.  The  story  of  his  life 
olfers  a  complete  contradiction  to  the  vulgar  theory  which  at  one 
time  obtained  that  he  regarded  soldiers  only  as  pawns,  and  was 
wont  to  scoff  at  anything  approaching  to  sentiment  in  militaiy 
matters.  Ilis  passionate  outburst  at  the  end  of  this  book  testifies 
to  his  intense  approval  of  esprit  de  corps,  and  his  desire  to  improve 
upon  it  by  building  up  a  still  more  potent  esprit  d’annee.  Like 
Lord  Kitchener,  our  great  ex-Commander-in-Chief  does  not 
profess  to  win  actions  without  losing  lives,  and  would  probably 
be  forward  to  condemn  a  hesitation  to  “  deliver  ”  men  at  the 
right  moment,  which  so  often  means  a  largely  increased  death- 
roll  from  sickness  induced  by  a  protracted  campaign. 

The  work  of  promoting  reform  at  the  War  Office  was  obviously 
a  far  harder  and  more  ungrateful  task  than  any  operations  in 
the  field.  The  reader  of  “Pickwick”  will  remember  the  scene 
where,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer’s  supper-party,  Mrs. 
Baddies  conjures  her  spouse  to  eject  the  too-convivial  guests: 
“  Why  don’t  you  knock  them  every  one  downstairs?  You  would, 
if  you  was  a  man !  ”  “I  should,  if  I  was  a  dozen  men,”  was  Mr. 
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Raddles’s  reply  I  And  certainly  Lord  Wolseley'si  experiences 
compel  the  reflection  that  something  in  the  shape  of  a  battciing- 
ram,  and  not  a  mere  individual  restrained  within  the  usual  limita¬ 
tions  of  flesh  and  blood,  is  required  to  knock  down  the  wall  of 
War  Office  prejudice,  stolidity,  and  inertia.  Occasions  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  cited  in  the  volumes  before  \is  on  which  this  great 
war-expert  was  thwarted  in  respect  of  his  best-considered  militarv 
plans  by  the  civilian  element  in  that  citadel  of  inefficienev. 
Litter,  however,  as  were  many  of  the  experiences  of  this  kind  here 
recorded,  they  were  but  the  forerunners  of  incidents  similar  in 
character  but  of  far  graver  import,  amoiig  which  the  first  place 
belongs  to  the  cynical  disavowal  of  two  proclamations  issued  bv 
Lord  Wolseley  in  the  name  of  the  British  Government — one  in 
South  Africa,  the  other  in  the  Sudan.  In  October,  1879,  he  had, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign,  declared  to  the  Boers  that 
the  act  of  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  irrevocable ;  while  at 
Standerton,  speaking  by  the  same  authority,  he  told  the  people 
that  the  Yaal  would  flow  backward  through  the  Drakensberg 
before  the  British  would  relinquish  their  hold  of  Transvaal 
territory.  How  these  solemn  assurances  were  stultified  when  only 
two  years  had  passed  it  is  needless  to  specify.  A  similar  announce¬ 
ment,  inutatis  mutandis,  made  with  equal  solemnity,  in  a 
proclamation  issued  at  Korti,  after  the  fall  of  Khartum,  was 
followed  by  the  British  Government’s  withdrawal  of  its  troops 
three  months  later. 

But  the  supreme  and  abiding  interest  attaching  to  these 
volumes  lies  in  the  practical  illustration  they  afford  of  Lord 
Wolseley’s  life-long  advocacy  of  Army  reorganisation.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  think  and  judge  for  himself,  this  great  soldier,  even 
in  his  Crimean  days,  was  persuaded  of  the  paramount  necessity 
for  entirely  recasting  the  British  Army.  Severe  in  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  deep-seated  ignorance  and  disastrous  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  most  of  our  generals,  he  was  still  more  severe  in  his 
strictures  on  blundering  civilian  interference  with  the  Army, 
Yet  the  most  severe  censure  of  all  he  reserved  for  the  criminal 
negligence  and  miserable  cowardice  of  successive  Cabinets,  whose 
attempts  to  shift  blame  from  their  own  shoulders  on  to  those  of 
their  harassed  military  subordinates  he  holds  up  to  a  righteous 
obloquy. 

In  contrast  with  these  scathing  judgments  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Commander  is  his  love  for 
“the  Rank  and  File”  of  the  liritish  Army.  Again  and  again 
he  recurs  to  the  enumeration  of  the  British  soldier’s  many  and 
great  virtues — his  sturdy  bravery,  his  patient  and  uncomplaining 
endurance  of  every  hardship  and  privation,  his  loyal  devotion  to 
officers  who  treat  him  with  any  degree  of  consideration  or  kindness. 
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Lord  Wolseley,  it  is  evident,  was  pre-eminently  a  judge  of  in¬ 
dividual  aptitude,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  placing  round  pegs, 
whenever  they  were  to  be  found,  in  round  holes.  He  dwells  in 
some  detail  on  the  demand  he  made  for  a  composite  battalion  to 
seiwe  in  AVest  Africa — a  demand  which,  at  that  time,  met  with  a 
refusal.  In  this  as  in  other  instances  it  is  possible  to  allege  that 
Lord  AVolseley,  in  common  with  many  great  reformers,  lived  before 
his  time.  His  extraordinarily  varied  experience  lends  unsur¬ 
passed  weight  to  all  his  expressions  of  opinion  relating  to  the 
Army.  For  Lord  Cardwell  he  expresses  unstinted  admiration ;  but 
it  was  to  Lord  Wolseley  himself,  as  the  pioneer  and  leader  of  the 
distinguished  group  of  military  officers  who  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  urged  the  cause  of  reform,  that  the  real 
credit  is  due  for  the  formation  of  our  Army  Reserve. 
Perhaps  it  needed  the  war  in  South  Africa  to  demon¬ 
strate  finally  the  thorough  soundness  of  this,  the  great 
scheme  of  his  military  career.  Lord  Wolseley’s  admirable  loyalty 
to  his  companions  and  subordinates  is  enhanced  by  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  men  of  honest  purpose,  however  widely  they  may  have 
differed  from  him  in  policy  or  practice.  His  tribute  to  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  is  couched  in  no  conventional  phrases,  but  is  un¬ 
affectedly  the  outcome  of  a  sense  of  his  old  chief’s  genuine  and 
remarkable  qualities. 

One  striking  instance  in  later  life  of  his  justice  and  generosity 
merits  special  mention.  In  1879  he  was  despatched  by  the 
Government  of  the  day  to  South  Africa,  evidently  to  thwart  and 
avowedly  to  supersede  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
with  whom — doubtless  owing  to  instructions  from  home — he  was 
too  little  brought  into  contact,  and  too  often  and  quite  unneces¬ 
sarily  brought  into  conflict.  Yet  Lord  Wolseley  has  placed  on 
record  that  if  ever  the  history  of  recent  events  be  fully  and 
honestly  written,  the  names  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  of  the 
late  Colonial  Secretary  will  stand  therein  illustrious  as  the 
founders  of  our  South  African  Dominion. 

“  The  Story  of  a  Soldier’s  Life  ”  places  its  author  in  that 
category  of  public  servants  to  whom  the  country  looks,  and  seldom 
looks  in  vain,  in  the  day  of  strife  and  stress.  It  exhibits  him  as 
one  who,  moreover,  has  run  a  straight  course,  flagged  out  by  the 
certain  marks  of  public  duty,  whose  name  will  be  written  in  large 
letters  in  the  pages  of  military  history,  and  whose  adsiim  will 
surely  be  recorded  when  the  last  roster  of  our  great  soldiers  is 
called. 

George  Arthur. 
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Italy  has  many  glories,  but  not  one  greater  or  more  eternal  than 
her  language.  Her  art  is,  perhaps,  a  still  more  splendid  posses¬ 
sion  :  but  it  is  dead ;  and  for  none  so  entirely  dead  as  for  the 
nation  that  having  once  boasted  of  the  Medici  Chapel,  is  not 
ashamed  to  boast  of  the  Campo  Santo  of  Genoa.  Her  political 
greatness  is  a  memory  and  a  prospect,  not  a  present  glory.  But 
her  noble  language  is  indestructible.  The  waves  of  vulgar 
realism,  of  sordid  preoccupations,  of  the  insolent  mediocrity  that 
thinks  a  fiftieth  edition  the  proof  of  greatness,  may  engulf 
others,  but  against  her  they  beat  in  vain.  France  finds  it  hard 
to  recover  for  her  delightful  tongue  the  rich  and  sonorous  quality 
an  age  of  poetry  gave,  and  an  age  of  prose  took  away;  only  the 
rare  felicity  of  a  master  can  purge  German  of  its  clinging  uu- 
couthness;  the  tongue  of  England,  the  language  of  the  world’s 
business,  and  the  world’s  telegrams,  is  for  ever  in  danger  of  the 
commercial  contagion;  only  the  coinage  of  Italy  seems  so  nobly 
minted  that  the  cheapest  journalism  cannot  debase  it.  It  is  a 
world  of  musical  sounds  and  knows  no  other;  and  if  it  lacks 
something  of  variety,  at  least  it  has  nothing  harsh  or  base.  It 
is  so  invariably  and  universally  a  delight  to  the  ear,  that,  set 
forth  in  its  music,  a  mere  notice  in  a  railway  station  is  a  thing 
it  is  hard  to  resist  reading  aloud. 

What  such  an  instrument  as  this,  which  triumphs  so  completely 
over  the  clumsiest  handling,  is  likely  to  effect  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  master  as  Gabriele  D’Annunzio,  is  easily  guessed, 
or  rather,  is  well  known.  D’Annunzio  has  very  obvious 
faults,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  man  of  letters.  A 
master  of  form  in  the  word,  the  sentence,  the  paragraph, 
he  is  often  as  formless  as  Goethe  in  the  larger  architecture 
of  his  whole  design.  And  then  there  is  another  defect  which 
prevents  his  attaining  as  yet  the  European  rank  to  which  his 
splendid  gifts  seemed  to  destine  him.  Put  briefly,  it  is  that  he 
never  grows  up.  He  is,  for  instance,  still  childishly  vain.  The 
present  volume  is  issued  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  of  praise, 
“  Le  Laudi.”  Well,  there  is  much  praise,  and  splendid,  and  of 
many  men,  things,  and  places,  in  it;  but  its  effect  is  not  helped, 
but  hindered,  by  the  insolent  abundance  of  the  self-praise  which 
accompanies  it.  And  there  are  other  ways  in  which  it  is  time 
he  began  to  get  a  little  older.  Some  portions  of  the  book  can 
only  be  described  as  the  indecent  ravings  of  an  ill-bred  boy.  And 
how  very  young  the  boy  still  is  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  he 
plainly  thinks  such  talk  the  conclusive  proof  of  grown-up  man- 
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liness.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  those  who  love  literature 
should  let  these  things  keep  them  away  from  what  is  probably 
the  greatest  book  published  this  year.  The  offence  is  rank,  and 
there  is  too  much  of  it ;  that  cannot  be  denied ;  but,  even  so,  and 
at  the  worst,  these  passages  are  only  so  many  Leper  Islands  in  a 
sea  of  Italian  beauty.  The  sheer  loveliness  of  words  is,  indeed, 
nowhere  so  amazing  as  in  the  greatest  passages  of  the  novels,  or 
in  “  La  Gioconda  ” ;  but  it  is  there,  indestructible  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  as  I  was  saying,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  man  with  such  an 
instant  eye  for  all  the  shapes  of  force  and  strangeness  and  beauty 
and  delight  that  make  up  the  magic  of  this  wonderful  world, 
rising  often,  as  might  be  expected,  to  rare  heights  of  felicitous  and 
musical  speech.  No  one  could  do  justice  to  Italian  who  had  not 
its  great  memories  always  present  to  him.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
great  qualities  of  D’Annunzio  that  he,  who  belongs  in  some  ways 
so  arrogantly  to  his  own  day,  never  forgets  an  older  day,  and 
in  using  his  noble  native  tongue,  remembers  always  that  it  is  a 
thing  of  ancient  and  august  traditions — magnum  ct  venerahilc — 
that  always  brings  to  fit  ears  a  suggestion  of  its  mighty  mother, 
of  Cicero,  and  Lucretius,  and  Yirgil,  and  the  great  Eepublic  that 
ruled  the  worhl.  The  highest  achievements  of  literature  have  all 
the  past  in  them,  with  the  present  added  on  as  its  crown  and  con¬ 
summation.  And  no  one  knows  that  better  than  D’Annunzio. 
He  is  awake  to  all  the  “  glory  of  words,”  and  knows  that  its  fulness 
is  made  up  of  more  than  sense  and  sound,  that  it  is  not  made 
perfect  without  a  whisper  of  great  memories.  As  he  cries  in  this 
poem — 

O  parole,  mitica  forza 
della  stirpo  fertile  in  opre 
e  acerrima  in  armi,  per  entro 
alle  fortune  degli  evi 
fermata  in  siliabe  eterne  : 
parole,  corrotte  da  labbra 
pestilenti  d’ulceri  teti’e, 
ammollite  dalla  balbuzio 
senile,  o  italic!  segni, 
rivendicarvi  io  seppi 
nella  vostra  vergine  gloria  ! 

Io  feci  apparire  tra  Tuna 
e  I’altra  sillaba  i  mille 
volti  del  Passato  tremendi 
come  sembianz©  di  morti 
che  un’anima  siibita  inondi. 

In  this  field,  at  least,  he  cannot  overpraise  himself.  He  is  among 
the  greatest  masters  of  words  that  ever  lived. 

This  latest  volume  of  his  verse,  which  appeared  last  spring,  is 
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a  most  beautiful  book,  printed  in  splendid  type,  on  fine  paper,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  somewhat  extravagant  glories  of  Renaissance  deco¬ 
ration.  Not  the  least  wonderful  thing  about  it  is  its  price;  eight 
francs,  if  I  remember  right,  in  Italy.  It  announces  itself  as  the  first 
of  a  series  of  “  Laudi.”  “  Laudi  del  Cielo,  del  Mare,  della  Terra  e 
degli  Eroi,”  is  the  full  title,  while  this  first  of  them  is  called 
“  Laus  Vitae.”  Those  who  know  anything  of  D’Annunzio  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  guessing  much  of  what  the  “  Praise  of  Life  ” 
comes  to  in  his  hands.  There  is  the  old  insolent  Paganism,  and 
the  old  picture  of  the  world  of  ancient  Greece  as  one  of  violence 
and  luxury  and  vice,  so  familiar  to  those  who  give  themselves  out 
as  the  representatives  of  Greece  in  the  modern  world,  so  much  less 
familiar  to  those  who  judge  Greece  by  Greek  literature.  There 
is  the  old  youthful  audacity  from  which  comes  all  achievement 
as  well  as  all  absurdity.  There  is  more  than  the  old  overflowing 
abundance,  not  only  of  fine  fancies  and  fit  words,  but  of  images, 
and  visions,  and  mighty  energies  of  thought  and  phrase,  following 
one  on  the  other  as  fast  and  as  unfailing  as  the  waves  on  the 
shore.  Not  Pindar,  not  Aeschylus,  not  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Job,  or  the  great  chapter  in  Ecclesiastes,  gives  a  greater  impres¬ 
sion  of  being  swept  forward  in  the  torrent  of  images 
poured  forth  without  ceasing  from  the  fountain  of  imagina¬ 
tion  within.  And  they  never  fatigue  and  confuse  the 
brain  as  Shelley’s  intricacies  of  metaphor  and  simile 
do;  for  D’Annunzio  has  nothing  of  Shelley’s  abstract  intellec¬ 
tuality  about  him.  He  knows  that  to  take  its  place  in  the  world 
of  art  thought  must  transform  itself  into  imaginative  emotion,  the 
thing  understood  must  become  the  thing  seen  and  felt;  and  his 
poetry  is  as  concrete  and  visual  as  Shakespeare  at  his  best.  Take 
the  wonderful  coming  of  Felicity  at  the  end  of  the  poem.  The 
voyage  is  over :  dead  Greece  and  her  living  myths  :  undying  Rome, 
the  surging  agonies  of  her  new  industrial  life,  the  unattained 
peace  that  lies  somewhere  before  her  in  the  great  future;  all  are 
behind  him :  and  he  is  alone  in  the  Desert :  and  multitudinous 
streams  of  beauty  steal  in  upon  his  soul  in  the  silence  of  the  mid¬ 
day  :  and  clear  words  come  to  him  that  could  not  come  in  night  or 
evening,  and  he  drinks  them  in  eagerly  as  a  child  sucks  grapes  full 
of  the  sun’s  honey,  and  swallows  skin  and  stalk,  “  for  he  finds 
pleasure  in  them  all  ” ;  and  all  that  is  anguish,  and  terror  in  the 
world  is  changed  for  the  soul  in  the  Desert  into  a  Felicity  that 
knows  no  name. 

Felicita,  non  ti  cercai ; 

che  soltanto  cercai  me  stesso, 

me  stesso  e  la  terra  lontana. 

Ma  nell’ora  meridiana 
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tu  venisti  a  me  d’improvviso, 
coi  piedi  scalzi  e  col  viso 
velato  d’un  velo  tessuto 
di  quei  fill  che  talora 
brillano  impalpabili  all’aere 
opere  d’aeree  fusa. 

Ed  ecco  tu  torni !  E  la  Musa 
t’ode  mentre  tu  t’avvicini, 
se  'bene  i  tuoi  piedi 
sien  piu  delicati 
del  guaime  che  nasce 
nei  prati  dopo  la  falce, 
piu  tenui  delle  prime 
foglie  che  spuntan  nel  salce, 
e  piu  lievi  sieno  i  tuoi  passi 
che  scorrer  di  talpa  sotterra 
o  di  lucertola  in  sassi. 


The  whole  passage,  indeed,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  is,  in  its 
loaded  sweetness,  more  like  the  vSong  of  Solomon  than  any  of  the 
prophets,  whether  of  Greece  or  Israel.  But  there  is  the  same 
abundant  flow  of  imagination,  picture  following  picture,  and  the 
whole  effect  produced  by  an  accumulation  of  images,  set  out 
visibly  before  the  eye.  And  this  exquisite  mood  of  Mediterranean 
calm  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  the  poem  knows.  Again  and 
again  it  is  swept  by  fierce  storms,  and  it  is  certainly  not  when 
riding  the  whirlwind  that  the  poet’s  inexhaustible  energy  of 
imagination  shows  itself  least  in  its  native  element. 

The  book  is  not  always  easy.  Neither  the  vast  subject  it 
attempts  to  embrace,  nor  the  method  by  which  the  attempt  is  made, 
allow  of  that.  The  “  praise  of  life,”  as  the  poet  treats  it,  becomes 
an  effort  to  set  life  forth  as  a  whole,  in  its  gulf  of  misery  as  well 
as  in  its  tumult  of  joy,  in  its  rest  and  unrest,  unity  and  diversity, 
undying  old  and  unborn  new.  As  its  opening  words  at  once 
proclaim — 

0  Vita,  O  Vita, 

dono  terribile  del  dio, 

come  una  spada  fedele, 

come  una  ruggente  face, 

come  la  gorgdna, 

come  la  centaurea  veste; 

o  Vita,  o  Vita, 

dono  d’oblfo, 

offerta  agreste, 

come  un  acqua  chiara 

come  una  corona, 

come  un  bale,  come  il  miele 

che  la  bocca  separa 

dalla  cera  tenace; 

o  Vita,  o  Vita, 
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dono  deir  Immortale 

alia  mia  sete  crudele, 

alia  mia  fame  vorace, 

alia  mia  sete  e  alia  mia  fame 

d’un  giorno,  non  diro  io 

tutta  la  tua  bellezza? 

“Tutta,”  that  is  the  word,  and  the  “bellezza”  which  follows 
is  no  limitation  of  it.  For  it  is  the  very  essence  of  D’Annunzio’s 
doctrine,  that  Nature  must  be  joyfully  accepted  as  a  whole,  and 
that  it  is  in  her  Diversity  that  her  life-giving  quality  lies. 


Nessuna  cosa 
mi  fu  aliena ; 
nessuna  mi  sari 
mai,  mentre  comprendo. 

Laudata  sii,  Diversita 
delle  creature,  sirena 
del  mondo ! 

And  there  we  touch  the  paradox  of  his  position.  lie,  the  aris¬ 
tocrat  of  literature,  the  disciple  of  Nietzsche,  the  scorner  of  the 
gutter  and  the  mob,  stretches  hands  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
democrat  of  democrats,  Walt  Whitman.  lie,  who  seemed  to  take 
for  his  principle  of  life.  Beauty,  the  most  aristocratic  and  exclusive 
of  all,  turns  away  after  all  to  the  universality  of  modern  demo¬ 
cracy.  After  all,  he  is  a  modern  and  not  an  ancient;  and  though 
no  one  through  whose  veins  the  whole  Graeco-Roman  tradition  has 
been  flowing  from  childhood  can  be  altogether  as  the  poet  of  the 
“  depot  ”  and  the  “  side-walk,”  yet  not  only  in  much  of  his  sym¬ 
pathy,  but  also  in  much  of  his  manner,  D’Annunzio  cuts  himself 
adrift  from  the  classical  tradition,  especially  from  what  has  passed 
as  such  in  the  literary  battles  of  the  last  two  centuries.  Classical 
as  he  is,  in  so  many  ways,  and  writing  a  language  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  the  great  inheritance  of  form,  he  yet  does  not 
escape  the  tendencies  of  his  age.  Art,  as  it  grows  older,  seems  to 
care  less  for  its  old  task  of  limiting,  selecting,  and  formalising 
Nature,  and  to  aim  not  so  much  at  sublimating  the  essence  which 
contains  the  significance  of  the  whole,  as  at  reproducing  the  whole 
itself,  in  its  vastness,  its  complexity,  even,  it  seems,  in  its  con¬ 
fusion.  And  the  method  changes  with  the  ambition,  so  that 
poetry  which  once  seemed  to  have  as  its  ideal  the  immoveable 
severity  of  a  great  building,  now  seems  to  care  for  nothing  so 
much  as  the  elusive  changes  of  infinite  mobility,  and  to  see  its 
model  rather  in  the  formless  freedom  of  the  wind.  Metre,  which 
w3  once  could  see  and  count,  we  now  can  hardly  hear,  but  only 
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feel.  As  music  has  passed  from  Haydn  to  Wagner,  so  poetry  has 
passed  from  the  strictly  walled  garden  of  the  French  Alessandrine 
to  the  unconfined  wanderings,  not  to  say  vagaries,  of  the  vers- 
libristes  of  to-day,  and  in  England,  from  Pope  and  Goldsmith  and 
Byron  to  Mr.  Henley,  shall  we  say,  and  Mr.  Bridges.  And  the 
curious  thing  is  that  while  poetry  moves  towards  freedom,  prose 
seems  to  cling  to  its  chains.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  at  least,  poetry  in  England  took  nearly  always  a  definite, 
measurable,  describable  shape,  while  prose,  with  some  great  excep¬ 
tions,  was  an  incoherent  mass,  at  its  best,  as  with  Milton,  the 
incoherence  of  a  surging  sea,  at  its  worst,  as  with  the  pamphlets 
and  State  papers  of  the  time,  the  bungling  incoherence  of  a 
drunkard  in  the  dark.  But  having  once  learnt  the  secret  of  form, 
it  has  never  lost  it.  Prose  has  remained  visibly  an  art,  limiting 
itself  by  rules,  and  has  never  shown  any  tendency  to  escape  back 
into  the  formless  void  from  which  it  came.  Perhaps  that  is  because 
the  writer  of  prose  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  infinity  as  the  poet. 
Anyhow,  the  fact  remains,  that  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  and 
with  whatever  certainty  of  reaction,  the  poets  in  the  last  century 
have  been  everywhere  aiming  at  a  more  entirely  untrammelled 
freedom  of  flight.  No  letter  of  written  or  visible  law  remains : 
all  is  spirit.  And  of  this  tendency  the  new  volume  of  D’Annunzio 
is  an  example,  though  far  from  an  extravagant  one.  The  twenty- 
one  songs  of  which  it  consists  are  of  very  unequal  length;  the 
number  of  syllables  in  the  lines  varies  considerably,  and  without 
any  obvious  correspondence  in  the  variations;  and  though  the 
poem  as  a  whole  is  unrhymed,  there  are  places  in  which  rhyme  is 
admitted.  But  all  is  held  together  by  a  recurrence  of  accentual 
stress,  sometimes  of  two  beats  in  a  line,  sometimes  of  three,  and 
the  most  determined  enemy  of  metrical  freedom  will  not  deny 
that,  in  all  its  variety  of  movement,  of  note,  and  of  atmosphere, 
it  leaves  the  impression,  not  of  a  mere  chaos  of  sound  and  emotion, 
but  of  a  work  of  art. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  passage  in  terza  rivia,  which  has  as  its 
motto,  “  Navigare  necesse  est  vivere  non  est  necesse,”  and  which 
is  the  proclamation  of  Ulysses,  the  “  Sleepless  Spirit,  ever 
voyaging  to  lands  unknown,”  as  the  poet’s  hero,  and  the  true 
inspirer  of  the  brave.  This  is  followed  by  a  “  Nunzio,”  a  call  to 
the  Sons  of  the  Earth  and  the  Sons  of  the  Sea,  to  listen  to  the 
poet  who  comes  to  proclaim  to  them  that  the  beauty  of  the  world 
is  born  anew.  The  voice  that  once  cried  “  Pan  is  dead  ”  was  a 
lying  voice.  He  is  alive,  and  in  the  splendour  and  silence  of  the 
noon  the  poet  has  heard  the  Sun’s  own  voice  proclaim  it. 
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Pieno  era  il  giorno,  o  figli,  era  il  Sole  imminente; 

e  tutto  il  silenzio  dei  mari  I’adorava  offerendo 

al  suo  fuoco  r  aroma 

del  sale  purificante,  la  felicita  dell’onda, 

della  rupe  immobile,  dell’alga  vagabonda, 

della  ferrea  prora, 

il  promoiitorio  fulvo  come  leone  in  agguato 
con  proteso  I’artiglio,  il  golfo  dominato 
dalla  citta  che  dolora 

nelle  sue  mura  ansiosa,  e  i  vitrei  meandri 
delle  correnti  e  i  gemmei  limitari  degli  antri 
che  solo  il  vento  esplora. 

Is  there  anywhere  a  finer  picture  of  that  supreme  moment  which 
fills  the  dullest  of  us  with  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  when  the  Sea  seems 
given  over  to  silent  and  breathless  adoration  of  the  Sun?  But 
the  eager  poet  does  not  linger  over  his  beautiful  vision ;  he  hears 
the  high  voice :  “  Canta  le  mie  laudi  eterne,”  and  accepts  the 
commission.  “  Cantero  la  grandezza  dei  mari  e  degli  eroi,  la 
guerra  delle  stirpi,  la  pazienza  dei  buoi,  I’antichita  del  giogo.” 
These,  and  all  the  other  ancient  things  of  man  and  nature  he 
will  sing,  in  so  far  as  he  has  himself  seen  them,  felt  them,  lived 
them.  The  book,  which  follows  this  prelude,  is  the  beginning  of 
that  song. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  carry  through  the  analysis  in 
detail.  Beginning  with  the  magnificent  trumpet-call  in  praise 
of  Life,  already  quoted,  and  passing  through  a  passage  so  full  of 
the  very  music  of  regret  that  one  seems  to  hear  in  it  the  straining 
of  the  violin, 

Ah  perche  non  e  infinite 
come  il  desiderio,  il  potere 
umano? 

it  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  universalism  of  his  desire,  of  his  thirst 
to  realise  in  his  own  personal  experience  the  life  of  every  man 
on  earth. 

Ogni  arte  mi  piacque, 
mi  sedusse  ogni  dottrina 
m’attrasse  ogni  lavoro. 

Invidiai  I’uomo 
che  erige  un  tempio 
e  I’uomo  che  aggioga  un  toro 
e  colui  che  trae  dall’antica 
forza  dell’acque 
le  forze  novelle, 
e  colui  che  distingue 
i  corsi  delle  stelle, 
e  colui  che  nei  muti 
segni  ode  sonar  le  lingue 
dei  regni  perduti. 
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It  is  the  work  of  a  man  to  fortify  and  enrich  his  personality  by 
the  experiences  life  presents  to  him.  It  is  the  poet’s  work  to  give 
to  these  experiences,  whether  he  himself  lives  through  them,  or 
grasps  them  from  outside  by  imaginative  sympathy,  the  im¬ 
perishable  life  of  art.  That  is  what  D’Annunzio  tries  to  do  in  the 
rest  of  the  poem.  As  much  of  life  as  he  has  had  the  key  to  lies 
here  revealed  in  a  series  of  visions  chanted  in  this  choric  strain, 
in  which,  if  metre,  in  the  sense  of  measure,  be  sometimes  hard 
to  find,  music,  for  which  metre  first  had  its  existence  till  law 
supplanted  spirit,  and  the  servant  superseded  her  mistress,  is 
always  abundantly  present  for  the  fit  ear  to  hear.  Signor  Borgese, 
in  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Nvova  Antologia,  says  that  the 
metre  is  D’Annunzio’s  discovery;  in  any  case  he  has  made  it  his 
own  by  the  mastery  he  shows  of  it,  and  by  the  infinite  variety  which 
it  attains  in  his  hands.  It  is  the  glory  of  Milton’s  art  that  his 
blank  verse  can  be  at  one  moment  the  awful  voice  of  Eternity 
itself,  and  at  another  the  very  whisper  of  the  exquisite  silence  of 
Eden.  And  so  with  D’Annunzio  in  his  degree.  Out  of  the  same 
metre  he  can  distil  the  secret  essence  of  felicity,  and  pour  forth 
the  flood  of  anger  and  of  agony  that  is  “  barricadoed  evermore 
within  the  walls  of  cities.” 

It  is  the  smoother  task  that  comes  first.  He  begins  with  what 
seems  to  paint  the  sensitiveness  of  youth  to  all  physical  delights, 
till  he  comes  to  the  twin  vision  of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite ;  not 
quite  the  noble  Dionysus  of  Walter  Pater’s  fine  interpretation, 
but  still  less  the  vulgar  Bacchus;  and  an  Aphrodite  too  beauti¬ 
fully  treated  to  suggest  the  Pandemian,  if  wanting  in  the  severity 
of  the  greatest  conceptions  of  the  goddess.  From  these  visions  of 
a  summer  night  we  pass  to  the  central  section  of  the  poem,  the 
Greek  voyage.  It  is  that  of  an  exile  who  has  only  just  learned 
that  he  is  an  exile,  and  is  turning  his  feet  homewards.  And,  as 
he  sails,  with  his  friends,  in  the  waters  of  Leucas,  they  meet  with 
the  ship  of  Ulysses,  who  distinguishes  him  from  his  company,  and 
makes  him  feel  that  he,  too,  is  forever  alone  on  the  sea,  alone 
with  the  only  virtue  he  believes  in,  that  of  his  untameable  heart. 
And  the  thought  comes  over  him  of  his  sisters,  who  weep  over  his 
strange  course,  and  think  the  cheating  merchant,  the  lying  beggar, 
the  drunken  and  brutal  seaman  less  outcast  than  their  much¬ 
loved  brother.  But  the  mother,  who  weeps  too,  weeps  with  more 
understanding  as  she  cries :  — 

O  figlio 

t’ho  fatto  di  vita  si  breve 

e  d’insaziabile  cuore  ! 


And  we  pass  to  Patras,  and  a  vision  of  Helen,  which  one  does 
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not  know  whether  to  call  more  powerful  or  more  disgusting,  and 
then  to  Olympia,  where,  in  the  calm  that  follows  the  tumult  of  the 
games,  he  prays  to  Zeus  for  a  sign  how  to  conquer  the  monsters 
that  beset  his  path  within  him  and  without,  and  gets  the  sudden 
answer :  — 

Coinbattere  e  vincere  i  mostri 
non  ti  varra  su  la  Terra 
se  trasfigurarli  non  sai, 

Aedo,  in  fanciulli  divini. 

It  is  a  long  step,  indeed,  from  D’Annunzio  to  Wordsworth,  and 
a  Wordsworthian  must  shrink  a  little,  and  more  than  a  little,  at 
bringing  their  names  into  conjunction;  yet  in  such  a  phrase  as 
this,  we  seem  to  hear  a  hint  of  Wordsworth’s  faith.  The  key 
that  unlocks  the  mystery  of  this  world  is  its  underlying  beauty; 
tbe  monster  can  be  neither  understood  nor  faced  till  the  nobler 
element  in  him  has  been  divined,  the  element  which  has  in  it  a 
promise  of  ultimate  victory  over  all  the  rest. 

Olympia  leads  to  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  and  that  to  a 
prayer  to  the  most  modern  of  the  Gods.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  things  in  the  book.  Nowhere  is  the  poet’s  power  of  blend¬ 
ing  ancient  and  modern  more  visible.  The  prayer  is  a  tale  of  all 
that  has  come  to  pass  in  the  fields  of  human  activity  over  which 
Hermes  once  stood  patron.  The  God  of  the  Markets  is  told  of 
earth  become  one  great  market-place,  where  “  no  longer  nets  of 
fine  words  are  spread,  but  furious  war  is  waged  for  riches  and  for 
empire.”  The  God  of  Invention  hears  of  a  new  race  of  iron,  slaves 
whose  hands  never  weary,  though  they  move  no  more  to  flute  or 
song,  but  owe  their  ordered  action  to  a  secret  power  animating  the 
whole,  like  the  heart  of  man.  The  Messenger  God  learns  of  new 
messengers  that  make  a  thunderous  passing  in  the  night,  leaving 
clouds  and  sparks  behind  them,  as  they  bear  along  the  joys  and 
griefs  of  thousands;  the  God  of  Lyre  and  Lute  has  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  an  orchestra,  flaming  and  shining  with  brightness  and 
terror,  like  a  forest  of  music  on  fire.  And  the  Conductor  of  Souls 
will  stay  this  poet’s  soul  on  Lethe  banks,  till  he  has  learned  from 
him  all  the  tale  of  these  new  riches  of  the  earth. 

Returning  to  the  ship,  they  move  along  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and 
every  cave  and  bay  seems  lovelier  than  the  last,  and  lovelier  than 
any  that  can  be  to  come,  and  each  tempting  anchorage  is  surpassed 
by  its  successor,  and  the  presence  of  so  much  beauty  sends  the  poet 
back  to  the  eternal  thought  of  the  evanescence  of  joy  :  — 

Chi  mi  consolera,  mentre 
vivo  sotto  cieli  pur  dolci, 
chi  mi  coiisolera  dei  soli 
spenti,  dei  giorni  caduti? 
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And  he  sees  again  lovely  spring  days  at  Fiesole,  or  by  San 
Miniato,  when  the  stillness  is  such  that  even  the  rough  voice  of  a 
herdsman,  coming  across  the  distance — 

&  d’una  dolcezza  infinita 
in  questo  silenzio  :  ogni  suono 
ha  una  risonanza  infinita 
quasi  che  non  tanto  nell’  aere 
vibri  ma  e  nolle  glebe 
e  in  tutte  le  specie  dei  corpi. 

But  all  things  pass,  even  memories  and  dreams,  and  soon  the 
voyage  brings  us  to  Delphi  and  Parnassus,  and  the  birth  of  a 
Tenth  Muse  Euretria,  who  is  to  free  humanity  from  servile  laboiir 
and  the  weary  sleep  of  the  beasts.  And  so  finally  to  Delos,  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  travellers,  the  land  of  a  “  Sterilita  piu  bella, 
che  tutta  la  fronda  di  Tempe.”  There  the  voyage  ends,  and  as 
they  turn  homewards,  they  think  of  the  great  battlefields,  and  the 
poet  breaks  into  the  answering  choruses  of  victors  and  van¬ 
quished,  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  Nietzsche,  merciless 
strength  exultantly  trampling  on  pleading  and  helpless  despair. 
It  is  the  most  dramatically  realised  passage  in  the  poem.  There 
is  the  gallop  of  a  resistless  cavalry  in  it.  As  the  victims  appeal 
by  all  the  holiest  ties. 

Non  avete  che  appeso 

rochino  alia  mainmolla  iin  dolce 
figliuolo  0  gli  cantino  il  sonno? 

they  receive  only  the  pitiless  answer : 

“Elle  ne’  lor  seni  hanno  latte 
di  leonessa  e  al  figliuolo 
dicono ;  Se  il  gcrnio  rinasca 
malvagio,  tu  crescinii  forte 
e  schiantalo  ancora  e  per  sempre  !  ” 

And  so  the  voyagers  pass  back  to  Italy,  and  the  final  portion  of 
the  poem  opens  with  a  reiteration  of  the  original  “  Vita,  0  Vita,” 
turning  from  the  cry  of  war  and  death  to  the  more  cruel  cry  of 
peace  as  it  is  known  in  the  heat  and  toil  of  a  great  city.  This  gives 
occasion  to  a  series  of  magnificent  passages,  in  which  the  poet’s 
sympathy  penetrates  to  the  darkest  secrets  of  our  modern  city  life, 
and  his  shaping  energy  of  imagination  imposes  on  them  the  form 
without  which  they  can  have  no  place  in  poetry.  Here,  again,  one 
thinks  of  the  parallel  with  Whitman.  Brooklyn  Ferry  and  the 
Chants  Democratic  have  the  same  sympathy  with  the  life  of  the 
people,  more,  indeed,  and  with  more  of  the  absolute  originality 
of  genius  about  it,  as  well  as  almost  certainly  a  completer  sin¬ 
cerity  :  but  then  Wliitman  is  too  often  quite  lacking  in  the  artistic 
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sense,  without  which  his  catalogues  are  mere  chaos.  In  D’Annun¬ 
zio  the  lightning  flash  of  poetic  insight  lays  bare  the  multitudinous 
darkness,  and  we  see  the  awful  thing  as  it  is  in  a  series  of  visions, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  facts,  in  hideous  and  accumu¬ 
lated  detail,  stare  us  in  the  face :  and  sometimes  the  poet  seeks 
relief  in  a  simile  like  that  of  the  great  ship  lost  in  a  Tropic  ocean, 
sobbing  slowly  to  her  death  :  — 

ove  la  tristezza  dell’uomo 

era  come  la  nave 

dalla  prua  bene  sculta 

che  con  I’elica  guasta 

e  perduta  nel  polipaio 

immenso,  nell’  immenso 

tedio  deirOceano  ardente 

sotto  il  Tropico,  e  non  caiumina 

ma  sussulta,  ancor  pulsando 

I’infermo  suo  cuore  d’acciaio 

nella  vasta  carena, 

sinclie  lentamento 

muore  nel  fetorc 

della  sua  sentina 

tetro  die  Tavvelena. 

Shall  a  new  Ezekiel  come  to  judge  these  cities  of  blood  and 
lucre,  of  splendour  and  shame  ?  The  poet  lies  in  a  pine  wood  as 
he  comes  from  the  howling  streets,  and  the  horror  of  a  world  of 
pain  and  death  presses  hard  on  him,  and  the  heaven  of  beauty 
around  and  above  him  seems  a  heaven  of  brass  set  in  motion  by 
a  giant  wrath  :  and  all  grief  is  within  him,  and  he  embraces  grief 
and  drinks  her  cup,  and  hears  all  the  weary  creatures  crying — 
“  Why  were  we  born  ?  ”  But,  as  he  passes  into  the  Sistine,  he  gets  his 
answer.  It  is  not  the  answer  which  Christians  hear  in  a  Christian 
church,  but  it  is  at  least  the  triumphant  denial  of  the  coward  cry 
that  man  is  as  the  beasts : 

“Simile  al  bove  che  rumina, 
simile  al  capro  che  copula 
e  I’uomo,  con  la  lussuria 
la  strage  il  servaggio  e  la  fame.” 

So  cries  the  human  worm  that  lies  in  the  mire :  but  the  Strength 
and  Will  embodied  in  Michael  Angelo’s  great  creations  reply:  — 

taci,  bestia 

da  maoello  e  da  soma  ! 

Silenzio  I  Silenzio  Sol  degno 
e  che  parli  innanzi  alia  notte 
chi  sforza  il  Mondo 
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a  esistere  e  magnificato 
I’afferma  nelle  sue  lotte 
e  r  esalta  su  la  sua  lira. 

And  as  he  hears  them  cry,  “  Sursum  Corda,”  the  weight  is  lifted 
from  his  spirit;  and  he  turns  to  the  sibyls  and  heroes  for  a  com¬ 
panion,  confessing  to  her  of  Delphi,  his  choice,  stains  and 
miseries  of  which  her  sea-born  purity  can  know  nothing;  but  the 
only  answer  he  receives  is  that  which  had  come  to  him  in  all  his 
holy  places :  “  Be  alone :  man’s  stoutest  companion  is  his  own 
heart.”  And  he  knows  weakness  no  more. 

From  henceforth,  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  he  is  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  loneliness,  first,  again,  in  the  crowd  of  the  Roman  streets, 
where  we  see  him  in  a  bread  riot,  where  the  poor  mad  people, 
incited  by  a  windy  demagogue  lifting  up  his  voice  against 
all  high  things,  are  seen  beating  helplessly  against  a  wall  of 
soldiers,  and  all  is  lost,  as  the  fire  is  extinguished,  all  but  one 
flame,  which  can  never  be  put  out:  the  Idea:  the  ancient  and 
eternal  voice  of  Justice,  calling  on  the  prisons  of  the  mighty  to 
loose  their  prey.  Who  will  raise  the  city  of  a  thousand  years  to 
a  new  life,  "  verso  la  bellezza  d’una  vita  semplice  e  grande?”  For 
that  another  bread  than  Demeter’s  corn  is  needed :  the  bread  of 
the  spirit.  And  so  may  be  restored,  to  spread  itself  once  more 
over  the  waters,  the  greatest  thing  the  Sun’s  eyes  have  ever  looked 
on:  “la  Pace  Romana.” 

But  there  is  yet  another  loneliness  to  be  experienced.  If 
Justice  is  a  thing  of  human  society,  and  a  kind  of  Panic  exulta¬ 
tion  is  found  only  in  the  crowd,  there  is  a  happiness  which  comes 
only  in  the  loneliness  of  actual  solitude.  And  so  the  poet  is  drawn 
to  the  great  silent  desert,  and  it  is  there  that  he  experiences  the 
coming  of  Felicity,  described  in  the  exquisite  passage,  part  of 
which  has  been  already  given. 

And  with  that  what  he  calls  the  “  vast  prelude  ”  of  the  new 
song  he  is  to  sing  is  brought  to  an  end.  Only  before  its  actual 
close  he  must  ofier  a  son’s  homage  to  his  master,  Enotrio,  that 
is  the  poet  Carducci,  who  signed  his  first  volume  with  that  name. 
The  last  word  of  all  is  a  reassertion  of  his  faith  in  life  and  in 
action;  the  accomplished  past  is  a  small  thing  compared  to  the 
work  that  is  growing  mysteriously  within  him;  what  he  asks  for 
is  greater  abundance  of  the  blood  of  life;  and  if  more  energy 
of  life  means  more  pain,  he  will  not  shrink,  for  the  voice  of 
Ulysses  has  taught  him — 

Che  neccssaiio  o  navigare, 
vivere  non  e  neoessario. 
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Human  life  is  a  large,  confused,  mysterious  tiling,  not  easily 
penetrated  by  the  light  of  any  philosophy,  not  easily  shaped 
by  the  handling  of  any  art.  And  D’Annunzio  is  very  young,  if 
there  were  nothing  else,  and  there  is  much,  to  work  against  his 
success  in  handling  the  greatest  of  all  themes.  Self-confidence 
and  self-will  are  not  new  keys  to  the  riddle,  though  perhaps  they 
have  never  been  made  of  such  fine  gold  as  they  are  here.  “Piu 
ragioue  v’e  nel  mio  corpo  valido  che  in  ogni  dottrina,”  is  a  brave 
saying  Avhich  has  its  useful  moments,  but  for  life,  as  a  whole,  it 
simply  will  not  do.  Over  that  kind  of  Paganism  Christianity  has 
had  its  final  victory.  Only  the  refuse  of  humanity  will  ever  again 
exalt  body  above  spirit;  nor,  in  spite  of  Nietzsche,  will  the  nohler 
sort  of  men,  with  whom  the  future  of  the  race  lies,  ever  again 
desire  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  sorrow  and  defeat.  There 
is  too  much  of  this  in  D’Annunzio,  though  by  no  means  without 
much  k)  counterbalance  it.  But  in  any  case  we  need  not  dwell 
on  it.  For  amid  all  its  crudities  and  vanities  the  poem  is  full 
of  the  will  to  act  and  to  be;  and  that  is,  after  all,  the  very  stuff 
of  manliness.  What  to  act  and  what  to  be  are  later  questions,  the 
right  answer  to  which  may  not  come  at  first.  But  without  this 
primal  instinct  of  living  energy  no  great  results  can  come  about. 
And  at  least  we  may  say  of  it,  as  it  is  pictured  in  this  poem,  that 
it  is  no  forced  growth  of  closed  hothouse  air,  luxuriating  alone  in 
its  own  scent  and  beauty,  but  a  thing  that  has  faced  the  wide 
world’s  air,  an  air  that  has  in  it  old  and  new,  fair  and  foul,  the 
city  and  the  desert,  society  and  solitude,  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  the  life  of  the  whole.  And  if,  like  greater  men,  the  poet 
fails  to  make  his  philosophy  of  life  quite  clear  and  coherent,  and 
fails  still  more  to  make  it  quite  convincing,  his  failure  will  not 
greatly  disappoint  us,  who  never  looked  to  him  for  success.  And 
we  shall  scarcely  remember  it  in  the  consciousness  that  his  poem 
is  not  only  a  storehouse  of  beautiful  words  and  fancies — though 
that  would  be  no  small  thing — but  a  perpetual  revelation  of 
unnoticed  delights  and  wonders  and  terrors  of  this  world;  and 
what  is,  perhaps,  most  of  all,  one  of  the  finest  attempts  yet  made 
to  give  to  the  dry  bones  of  our  crowded  cities  of  sordid  mechanical 
industry  the  splendid  life  that  belongs  only  to  art,  and  most 
abundantly  to  the  noblest  of  the  arts,  the  consummate  art  of 
poetry. 


J.  C.  Batley. 
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A  Pilgrim  Play. 

(A7t  open  place  before  the  stable  of  an  inn.) 

A  Roman  Soldier  {to  a  group  of  shepherds). 

What  are  ye  that  loitering  stay 
Where  a  Roman  seeks  his  way  ? 

Hence,  ye  slaves,  what  do  ye  here  ? 

Youngest  Shepherd. 

Answer  him  and  do  not  fear! 

Eldest  Shepherd. 

Humble  folk,  we  seek  our  rest. 

Ere  we  venture  forth  on  quest; 

For  a  Lamb  it  is  we  seek. 

Master,  do  not  crush  the  weak. 

Harm  us  not,  thou  man  of  fame ! 

Soldier. 

By  the  Gods  and  Caesar’s  name ! 

Conquering  such  a  foe,  indeed. 

Little  glory  were  my  meed. 

Soldiers  mate  with  soldiers  still; 

Stand  aside  and  fear  no  ill. 

So  ye  keep  your  lowly  place, 

Children  of  a  servile  race — 

Dust  upon  the  wayside  cast 

Where  Rome’s  chariot  wheels  have  passed. 

{He  moves  on 


Youngest  Shepherd. 
Who  was  he  that  spurned  us  so  ? 

Eldest  Shepherd. 

Caesar’s  soldier  all  may  know 
By  his  steadfast  countenance, 
Measured  movement,  step  and  glance. 
By  his  buckler,  sword  and  crest. 
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Another  Shepherd. 

God  hath  seen  His  own  oppressed. 

Soon  the  Roman  yoke  shall  fall — 

At  His  chosen  people’s  call 
Shall  the  Christ  deliverance  bring. 

To  Judea  is  born  a  King. 

Angel  Chorus. 

Not  as  ye  have  sought  for  Him,  shall  ye  find  your  King. 

Lo,  the  gifts  men  bear  for  Him,  sacrifice  foreknowing. 

Yet  the  crown  enwrought  for  Him,  alien  hands  shall  bring; 
Stranger  hands  shall  robe  Him  royal,  all  His  kingship  showing. 

Eldest  Shepherd. 

Lo,  the  marvel  of  great  light. 

While  the  song  drifts  from  the  height. 

Soft  as  silence,  sweet  and  far. 

As  the  singing  of  a  star. 

Shall  unlettered  shepherds  reach 
To  the  mysteries  they  teach  ? 

Yet  our  hearts  uplift  to  hold 
Reverently,  the  joy  untold. 

The  Woman  of  the  Inn  {Comes  from  the  stable). 

Good  friends,  speak  softly;  softly  pray  you  tread. 

Within  is  one  rests  on  a  lowly  bed. 

{Three  Wise  men,  an  Indian  seer,  a  Greek  and  Egyptian  draw  near. 

The  Greek. 

A  lowly  place  it  seems,  where  stays  the  Star, 

Strange  goal  to  sum  our  wanderings  from  afar. 

Yet  light  and  music  circling  round  it  draw, 

While  the  great  darkness  holds  its  breath  for  awe. 

Crossing  yon  threshold,  speak,  what  should  we  see? 

Woman. 

A  mother  holds  her  babe  upon  her  knee. 

The  Greek. 

A  mother  and  a  child  ? 

Woman. 

While  close  beside 
Press  the  mild  kine,  still  watching  wistful-eyed. 

Yet  will  not  touch  the  hay  in  manger  spread 
To  yield  the  babe  His  bed. 
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The  Greek. 

No  eye  hath  she  beyond  her  daily  task. 

Vainly  of  sign  and  mystery  we  ask 
In  this  rude  inn,  no  temple  meet  to  shrine 
The  lofty  shapes  divine 
Which  for  our  Gods  we  know — 

Lords  of  the  lyre  and  bow — 

Perfected  forms,  their  state 
Holding  in  deity  inviolate. 

Too  humble  place  of  rest 

Were  this  for  mortal  guest 

Who  on  strange  paths  had  strayed. 

The  Indi.\n. 

Yet  here  the  Star  is  stayed. 

The  Egyptian. 

While  a  slow  wordless  harmony  on  high 
Still  widens  through  the  sky. 

As  our  great  river,  at  the  Goddess’  word 
— Its  waters  soundless  stirred — 

Swells,  till  the  desert  lifts 
Glad  in  the  harvest-gifts. 

The  Indian. 

Brethren,  to  find  the  Unknown  God  our  quest. 
Leave  the  old  faiths  at  rest. 

And  let  the  symbols  fall. 

We  seek  the  One  who  in  Himself  is  All; 

The  unending  Life  which  still  is  rest  unstirred; 
The  enfolding  silence  which  is  yet  the  Word. 

The  Egyptian. 

Woman,  approach,  tell  us  who  rests  within 
And  may  we  without  sin 
Enter  unbidden  there? 

Woman. 

Masters,  I  pray  forbear. 

Great  Kings  or  wise  men  ye — 

Naught  is  within  to  see 
Save  a  young  mother’s  rest, 

A  babe  against  her  breast. 

The  Greek. 

The  babe — about  His  head 
Surely  some  radiance  shed  ? 

And  fragrance  in  the  air. 

And  sacred  lightnings  there? 
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W  OMAN. 

Light  ?  dusky  is  the  place, 
Unless  upon  His  face 
A  gleam  of  star-shine  falls, 

So  rough  the  roof  and  walls. 
For  fragrance — hay  is  sweet. 
And  herbs  crushed  under  feet; 
Some  count  the  breath  of  kine 
Is  good - 


The  Greek. 

Of  things  divine 
I  question;  thou  dost  speak 
Of  earthly — is  so  weak 
Thy  faith  ?  thine  eye  so  dim  ? 

Woman. 

’Tis  good  to  look  on  Him. 

Only  a  baby’s  head 

Pressed  close  where  He  hath  fed ; 

While  she,  the  mother  mild, 

Looks  down  upon  the  Child, 

But  it  is  good  to  kneel 
Quite  silent  there  and  feel 
I  know  not  what  of  peace — 

For  labours  never  cease — 

Grinding  the  grain  for  bread. 

Keeping  the  couches  spread. 

Where  guests  may  lie  at  will; 

And  I  am  weary  still — 

Save  there,  I  know  not  why. 

The  weariness  slips  by. 

And  heart  and  hands  may  keep 
A  rest  which  is  not  sleep. 

The  Indian. 

Pass  we  within,  my  brothers;  striving  brain 
Still  groping  through  life’s  riddle-scroll  in  vain. 

Still  missing  and  still  dreaming  of  the  key. 

Wearies  as  surely — Has  He  rest  for  me? 

The  Greek, 

Within  the  core  of  beauty  lingers  still 
A  beauty  touched  not  by  the  sculptor’s  skill, 

Not  reached  by  poet’s  vision.  I  have  sought 
And  seek  it  still :  somewhere  it  waits  enwrought. 
Our  high  Gods  speak  it  by  no  sibyl-word 
Nor  from  their  marble  silences  unstirred. 
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The  Egyptian. 

A  longing  burns  within  me,  as  the  earth 
Yearns  for  the  healing  floods  and  harvest’s  birth. 
Our  priests  still  veil  in  hidden  word  and  sign 
The  Mystic  Mother  and  the  Son  divine. 

Pass  we  within,  bearing  our  spice  and  gold 
To  Him  who  shall  the  gift  of  gifts  unfold. 

A  Shepherd. 

Where  wise  men  bear  their  tribute  high, 

What  are  we,  friends,  to  venture  nigh  ? 

Eldest  Shepherd. 

And  yet  to  us  the  voices  came. 

The  heralds  swift  with  wings  of  flame : 

“  Peace,”  sang  they,  ”  peace,  goodwill  to  all.” 
They  did  not  speak  of  great  or  small. 

The  Greek. 

What  say  ye,  shepherds,  did  ye  hear 
From  out  the  brightness,  voices  clear  ? 

A  Shepherd. 

“  Peace,”  sang  they.  Master,  plain  wc  heard. 

The  Greek. 

To  men  unlearned  was  given  the  word  ? 

Hear  ye,  my  brothers?  through  the  dark. 
Doubting  we  tracked  the  silent  spark. 

Across  the  green  of  stranger  lands. 

Across  the  unbefriending  sands. 

By  circling  stars  and  sun  we  passed 
To  reach  the  utmost  truth  at  last. 

These,  on  familiar  hills  and  low. 

Among  their  sheep  have  heard  and  know. 

Angel  Chorus. 

Not  as  ye  have  dreamed  of  Him  shall  the  Master  be. 
Cast  the  written  scroll  aside,  hoarded  wisdom  holding. 
Not  as  ye  have  deemed  of  Him,  but  to  all  men  free. 

Is  the  secret  He  shall  bear.  He  the  all-enfolding. 

The  Indian. 

Hide  your  faces,  for  the  light 
Centres,  deepens,  mystic-bright. 

3  Z  2 
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Angel  Chorus. 

Turn  then,  ye  who  yearn  for  Him;  rend  the  dream  veil  through, 

Star  and  Word  and  Way  in  one,  follow  ye  unfearing. 

All  our  glories  burn  for  Him,  yet  to  earth  and  you, 

I.,o,  the  Victor  yields  Himself,  all  your  fetters  bearing. 

The  Egyptian. 

The  light  is  widening.  Let  us  rise  from  sleep, 

Pass  from  the  shadows  deep 
Wherein  we  lay,  as  do  the  regal  dead 
Deep  in  the  rock-hewn  bed, 

’Mid  spice  and  cerements  resting  by  the  Nile, 

Facing  the  smiling  Gods  with  their  unchanging  smile. 

The  Indian. 

The  dead  may  guard  the  dead ;  we  turn  to  win 
Life  unhorizoned.  Brethren,  let  us  in. 

The  Greek. 

Together  let  us  enter;  see,  the  gate. 

The  threshold  hard  before  us;  yet  we  wait. 

(Mary  is  heard  sinying.) 

Since  sealed  with  fire  was  Eden’s  gate 
And  set  the  warder,  pain, 

^len  wander  wide  and  desolate 
And  may  not  pass  again. 

Until  by  fire  more  pure  and  keen, 

By  love  and  pain  divine 
Cleft  is  the  gate  and  rent  the  screen — 

The  lights  behind  it  shine. 

O  Babe  upon  the  manger  hay, 

O  Child  upon  my  knee ! 

Must  Thy  dear  feet  print  out  the  way. 

Thy  small  hand  hold  the  key  ? 

Fain  w'ould  I  clasp  Thee  to  my  breast. 

Nor  care  the  gate  to  win; 

But  the  thronging  world  behind  us  pressed — 

It  cries  to  enter  in. 

(.Is  the  Shepherds  and  ll’ise  Men  pass  in,  Mary  is  seen  with  the 
Child  in  her  arms.) 

Dora  Greenwell  McChesney, 
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The  luxuriant  epithets  which  the  immortal  Mr.  Jorrocks  was  wont, 
in  his  “  ’untin’  lectors,”  to  shower  on  the  devoted  sporting  writer,  do  not 
seem  to  have  acted  as  a  warning,  for  every  year  brings  its  greater 
harvest  of  works  on  outdoor  life,  travel  and  sport.  Whether  the 
growing  supply  be  the  direct  outcome  of  a  growing  demand,  whether, 
again,  this  demand  be  fostered  or  otherwise  by  the  somewhat  promis¬ 
cuous  dumping  down  of  free  libraries  by  irrepressible  philanthropists, 
these  be  matters  for  the  debates  of  the  Publishers’  Association.  The 
reviewer  is  concerned  with  the  fact  that  upwards  of  fifty  volumes  on 
sporting  subjects  have,  if  he  include  new  editions  ana  reprints,  and 
even  if  he  exclude  self-admitted  fiction,  some  claim  on  his  attention, 
a  number  sensibly  exceeding  those  of  the  four  previous  years,  even  the 
forty-six  of  1900.  As  this  article  goes  to  press,  indeed,  two  sporting 
works  of  some  importance  are  announced  for  immediate  appearance, 
the  one  on  fishing  aaid  shooting  in  Alaska,  the  other  a  pot  pourri  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  sports  and  games. 

To  Sir  Montagu  Gerard,  who  is  to  the  tiger  of  India  what  Mr. 
Selous  is  to  the  lion  of  Africa,  an  unmitigated  scourge,  sportsmen  owe 
one  of  the  most  delightful  books  (1)  of  the  year,  a  narrative  of  nearly 
twenty  years  of  a  busy  life  under  many  skies.  Throughout  the  volume 
the  song  is  of  arms  and  the  man;  but  the  arms  range  from  the  twelve- 
bore  and  hog-spear  to  the  rifle  and  sabre;  and  sometimes  General 
Gerard’s  quarry  was  tiger,  boar  and  chikore,  and  sometimes  he  hunted 
Pathans,  Thugs,  and  Dacoits,  always  with  an  untiring  keenness  that 
should  have  won  the  respect  of  that  he  chased.  Sport  on  leave  and 
garrison  reminiscence  on  active  service  alternate  in  the  pages  of  his 
diaries,  and  while  some  few  of  his  many  apt  anecdotes  will  tickle  only 
the  Anglo-Indian,  the  majority  will  appeal  even  to  those  who  never 
smelt  the  East.  Seeing  that  his  themes  range  from  punitive  expedi¬ 
tions  to  the  festivities  of  tent-clubs,  from  marches  on  Kabul  to  picnics 
in  Corfu,  from  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  of  1868  to  the  surrender 
of  Arabi  in  1882,  the  author  is  inevitably  now  grave,  now  gay,  always 
sympathetic  and  quick  to  note  down  that  which  amused  him,  that 
which  also  amuses  his  readers.  On  one  page  he  points  a  somewhat 
sad  moral  of  our  Eastern  occupation  with  the  case  of  the  Madras 
servant  who  thus  states  his  qualifications:  “I  very  good  Christian, 
Sahib ;  eat  beef,  drink  brandy,  curse  and  swear,  same  like  master !  ” 
On  another  the  soldier  pays  generous  tribute  to  the  handy  man  at 
Alexandria,  ready  to  admit  that  “  naval  working  parties  were  con¬ 
ducted  upon  very  different  principles  from  those  which  prevail  with 
rcgim.ental  fatigue-parties.”  The  author  has  a  happy  way  of  carrying 
his  reader  through  years  crowded  with  work  and  play,  now  skating  at 
Kabul,  now  sitting  over  camp  fires  with  Pathan  orderlies,  thrusting 
from  the  saddle  at  charging  Ghazis,  hunting  with  the  somewhat  ex- 
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elusive  noblesse  of  Hungary,  camping  in  the  beautiful  corkwoods  of 
Shaf’l  Akab,  near  Tangier,  spearing  boar  on  the  edge  of  cane-fields, 
and  shooting  snipe  or  tiger  with  equal  unconcern.  Any  one  taking 
up  his  entertaining  volume  in  the  more  analytical  mood  induced  by 
a  bad  dinner  will  find  much  food  for  the  mind  in  the  candid  criticisms 
of  official  blundering,  to  which  we  can,  now  that  the  healing  years  lie 
between,  afford  to  look  back  almost  dispassionately  over  ramparts  of 
Blue-books. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  unpleasant  passage,  in  which  the 
author  records  the  slow  butchery  of  a  harmless  hippopotamus  with  a 
somewhat  brutal  frankness  that  does  small  credit  to  either  marksman¬ 
ship  or  humanity,  a  wretched  performance  which,  in  fact,  recalls  the 
episode  of  Gordon  Gumming  sipping  coffee  and  experimentally  planting 
bullets  in  a  dying  elephant  to  find  its  vital  parts.  Captain  Sykes  has 
written  a  very  able  and  amusing  book  (2)  on  a  region  of  Africa  in 
which,  th.anks  to  its  reoccupatioii  by  ourselves,  the  engine  whistles  to¬ 
day  where  o-nce  the  rhinoceros  snorted  undisturbed.  Like  the  preceding 
author,  he  was  soldiering  as  v;ell  as  bagging  game,  and  his  high 
opinion  of  the  Soudanese  fighting  man  is  just  now  of  great  interest. 
The  most  exciting  story  in  the  book  tells  how  he  and  his  native  servants 
were  chased  by  a  herd  of  infuriated  elephants,  but  he  also  has  many 
anecdotes  of  native  life  and  several  shrewd  practical  suggestions  for 
our  future  occupation  of  Uganda.  The  book  is  so  good  that  readers 
will  welcome  another;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  by 
then  have  learnt  to  omit  those  irritating  quotations  from  Shakespeare 
peppered  on  the  head  of  each  chapter  as  a  kind  of  cross-index  to  its 
contents.  It  is  easy  to  guess  what  familiar  African  phenomena  are 
indicated  by  such  extracts  as  ‘‘  Thou  jesting  monkey,”  “  A  fever  in 
your  blood,”  or  “What  manner  of  thing  is  your  crocodile?”;  and 
such  maddening  adornments  may  well  be  left  to  the  lady-novelists  of 
a  generation  ago. 

The  great  pilgrimage  of  sportsmen  in  India  is  the  range  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  ibex  is  the  substitute  for  the  holy  grail  which 
satisfies  the  more  profane  quest  of  the  soldier  on  leave.  An  officer  in 
the  14th  Bengal  Lancers,  better  known  in  the  Bareilly  district  as  a 
finished  horseman  and  exponent  of  polo,  has  published  an  admirable 
account  (3)  of  the  fascinations  and  difficulties  of  such  an  expedition 
after  record  goats'  horns,  an  outing  in  which  his  horseriding  stood 
him  in  no  stead,  for  the  progress  was  by  way  of  treacherous  mountain 
tracks  swept  at  intervals  by  the  annihilating  avalanche,  and  even  the 
porterage  was  done  by  coolies.  To  harmonise  with  Mohammedan  hill- 
men  as  Major  Taylor  did,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  sportsman  and  a 
gentleman;  and  the  stories  which  these  simple  fellows  had  to  tell  of 
some  who  had  previously  employed  them  are  ingeniously  retold  by  way 
of  conveying  inoffensively  hints  on  etiquette  that  might  otherwise  give 
annoyance  to  those  more  sensitive  for  themselves  than  for  their  fellows. 
Carefully  the  author  imparts  the  natural  history  of  both  the  ibex  and 
the  hillman— and  both  must  be  studied  by  those  who  would  succeed  in 
their  pursuit  of  the  goat  with  the  forty-inch  horns — and  there  is  a  gem 
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of  a  story  in  which  a  red  bear  drops  a  boulder  on  the  head  of  a 
sleeping  leopard  and  kills  it  in  its  dreams.  This  is  not  a  nightmare 
of  Mr.  Kipling’s  after  writing  the  Jungle  Book ;  it  is  a  “  true  ”  story. 
Did  not  Muksooda,  the  shikari,  swear  it  on  the  Koran ! 

That  more  remote  land  of  Asia,  in  which  European  Legations  are 
sometimes  attacked  in  reality  and  sometimes  only  in  the  phantasmo- 
genesis  of  Fleet  Street,  is  not  often  spoken  of  as  a  sportsman’s  paradise, 
yet  in  such  terms  is  it  praised  by  a  cousin  of  Lord  Milner.  Mr. 
Ready  (4),  while  cheerfully  admitting  that  life  must  have  its  light 
and  shade  in  a  vast  land  of  “  devastating  floods,  cruel  famines,  and  loath¬ 
some  epidemics,”  gives  accounts  of  free  shooting  for  quail,  snipe,  and 
wildfowl  that  will  make  the  poor  man’s  mouth  water  in  a  land  of 
exorbitant  sporting  rents,  perennial  floods,  and  greedy  keepers.  In 
China,  it  seems,  pheasants  are  even  to-day  so  plentiful  in  some  parts 
that  they  may  be  speared  in  the  long  grass  or  even  caught  by  the 
tail.  The  Chinese  themselves  are  not,  it  is  evident,  sportsmen.  They 
are  more  probably  minor  poets;  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Ready  quotes  a 
Chinese  proverb  which  lends  some  support  to  this  suppositio-n,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  says  that  the  finest  thing  in  life  is  for  a  man  to  read 
his  own  essays  and  make  love  to  his  neighbours’  wives.  One  of  the 
most  amusing  sporting  passages  in  the  book  tells  how  a  native  “  sports¬ 
man  ”  shot  a  pigeon  sitting  in  a  tree.  “  The  gunner  blew  his  slow- 
match  into  a  glow  and  pressed  it  into  the  slit  in  the  hammer,  placed  the 
pistol-handle  to  his  hip,  and  pulled  the  trigger,  which  brought  the 
hammer  slowly  forward  until  the  slow-match  rested  on  the  powder  in  the 
pan,  when  the  gun  went  off  and  the  pigeon  fell  dead.”  Yet,  seeing  how 
proudly  China  stalks  in  the  rearguard  of  civilisation,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  the  word,  there  is  nothing  very  ludicrous  in  tnis  picture,  for 
we  should  contrast  such  methods  not  with  those  of  to-day’s  lightning 
cracks  at  Hurlingham,  but  rather  with  the  shooting  in  England  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  when  it  was  a  very  rare  performance  to  bring 
dowm  a  bird  on  the  wing.  Riding  and  sailing  are  the  other  “  sports  ” 
described  in  this  capital  book.  Of  the  Chinese  horse  the  author  has 
a  poor  opinion,  and  indeed  in  such  a  land  of  waterways  horseflesh  is 
intelligibly  at  a  discount,  the  vast  floating  population  being  happily 
independent  of  the  buckjumping,  cowkicking,  and  other  frolics  of  the 
Chinese  pony. 

There  is  so  much  of  will-o’-the-wisp  in  African  travel,  so  much  of 
exasperating  mirage  and  natural  deception,  that  even  the  quest  of  a 
receding  swamp  becomes  commonplace.  Still,  in  their  endeavour  to  find 
Lorian,  the  “  lake  ”  described  by  Mr.  Astor  Chanler,  Mr.  Arkell-Hard- 
wick  (5)  and  his  comrade  went  through  many  exciting  adventures, 
incidentally  shooting  elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  giraffe,  and 
a  variety  of  horned  game.  Just  as  the  blest  country  of  England  has 
•not  been  without  rain  for  three  hours  during  the  greater  part  of  1903, 
so  Samburuland  had  not  seen  rain  for  three  years,  and  the  somewhat 
nebulous  “  Lorian  ”  therefore  receded  so  far  from  its  original  site  that, 
for  fear  of  mutiny  among  the  native  carriers,  the  expedition  had  to  be 
abandoned  short  of  its  goal.  Still,  the  two  sportsmen  concerned  could 
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not  complain  of  a  moment’s  monotony,  for  they  were  kept  busy  with 
ticks  when  they  marched  through  the  grass  and  with  leeches  and 
crocodiles  when  they  bathed  in  the  streams;  red  and  black  ants  con¬ 
tributed,  with  auxiliary  rats,  to  the  excitement  of  camp  life;  the 
social  element  was  introduced  by  the  ceremony  of  blood-brotherhood 
with  native  chiefs,  in  the  course  of  which  the  author  fared  on  toasted 
sheep’s  liver  dipped  in  his  own  blood  (it  might,  after  all,  have  been 
that  of  the  chief,  so  matters  were  not  so  bad) ;  and  desertions  and  the 
proximity  of  villages  stricken  with  small-pox  complete  an  alluring 
picture  of  African  exploration.  And  the  stay-at-home  geographer 
dimly  guesses  the  vastness  of  Africa  when  he  finds  that,  with  a  map 
of  that  Continent  on  a  scale  of  six  hundred  miles  to  the  inch,  he  can 
cover  with  the  top  of  his  finger  the  entire  territory  between  Mombasa 
and  Mount  Kenia/,  the  area  that  furnished  all  these  agreeable  ad¬ 
ventures.  A  more  southern  region  of  Africa  is  described  from  the 
sportsman’s  point  of  view  in  a  volume  (6)  so  practical  and  so  alluring 
that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  its  perusal  may  have  the  precise  effect 
which  its  author,  somewhat  in  the  mood  of  the  reformed  rake,  depre¬ 
cates  in  his  preface.  To  those  unacquainted  with  the  contradictions 
of  the  sporting  temperament  there  would  be  something  farcical  in  an 
author  who,  while  presenting  dozens  of  photographs  showing  his  own 
terrific  slaughter  of  small  antelope  and  other  game,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  most  minute  instructions  for  future  expeditions,  one 
of  which  he,  in  the  appendix,  announces  his  intention  of  projecting, 
could  write  with  fervent  protest  that  “ ...  It  is  marvellous  how 
rapidly  the  countless  herds  of  game  that  once  roamed  over  the  rolling 
plains  of  South  Africa  have  been  practically  exterminated  .  .  .  they 
are  being  swept  away  by  an  unenlightened  civilisation.”  Mr.  Findlay 
is  a  nephew  of  that  clever  writer  ”  Olive  Schreiner,”  and  he  adds  to 
the  value  of  an  already  useful  book  by  reproducing  her  article  on 
the  preservation  of  African  game,  another  contribution,  reprinted 
from  the  Zoologkt,  being  from  Mr.  Cronwright-Schreiner,  on  the 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  trek  among  migratory  springbuck. 

Monographs  on  the  sportsman’s  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  are  perennial 
publications,  but  there  can  be  nothing  but  welcome  for  the  latest 
addition  to  the  “  Fur  and  Feather  Series  ”  (7),  on  the  snipe  and 
woodcock,  two  seasonable  birds.  Practical  chapters  by  Mr.  de  Visme 
Shaw,  with  remarks  on  Ireland  by  Mr.  Ussher,  and  a  word  to  the 
epicure  by  Mr.  Innes  Shand,  are  illustrated  with  beautiful  drawings 
of  the  birds  by  Mr.  Thorburn,  and  of  those  who  kill  them  by  fair 
means  or  ‘foul  by  Mr.  Whymper.  The  woodcock  is  boldly  depicted  by 
the  former  artist  in  two  of  its  most  debated  moments,  thrusting  its 
bill  in  the  soft  mud  and  cari'ying  its  chick  to  the  feeding  grounds; 
and  the  artist  settles  the  ways  and  means  more  graphically  than  a 
hundred  columns  of  letters  in  the  Field,  while  a  third  drawing 
depicts  a  snipe  drumming,  or,  as  Tennyson  has  it,  humming,  over 
likely  marshes.  Mr.  Shaw  usefully  dispels  the  very  common  illusion 
that  snipe  are  easily  killed  by  a  single  pellet,  and  are  never  too  far 
for  a  sportsman  to  shoot.  The  little  bird  has  a  fascination  for  all 
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gunners,  whether  in  the  ■west  country,  where  a  few  couple  are  a  good 
bag,  or  on  that  much-peppered  bog  near  Lowestoft,  or,  again,  in 
Ireland,  where  Mr.  Halloi'an  once  bagged  688  couple  in  a  single  season. 

For  snipe  and  woodcock  to  be  treated  as  waterfowl  we  must  turn 
to  American  authors,  though,  indeed,  after  the  waterlogged  shooting 
of  this  season,  Englishmen  would  hardly  resent  seeing  the  pheasant 
and  partridge  classed  with  ducks  and  other  swimming  birds.  Mr. 
Caspar  Whitney’s  "  American  Sportsman’s  Library,”  issued  in  an 
English  edition,  has  already,  in  its  earlier  volumes,  found  a  welcome 
on  this  side,  and  that  on  waterfowl  (8),  including,  as  aforementioned , 
snipe  and  woodcock,  is  the  peer  of  the  rest.  Here,  again,  the  chief 
contributor,  Mr.  Sandys,  sententiously  exclaims :  “  What  could  these 
beaches  tell  of  shore-birds  and  man’s  wantonness !  ”  and  then  proceeds 
to  lay  down  very  detailed  and,  indeed,  admirable  hints  for  further 
wantonness  and  fewer  shore-birds!  Mr.  Van  Dyke  deals  with  the  still 
greater  hordes  of  migrants  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  a  third  author, 
named  on  the  cover  of  the  title-page,  apparently  contributed  some  pages 
in  sympathetic  ink,  which  the  reviewer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  ap¬ 
proving. 

Norway  and  Sweden  are  somewhat  exhausted  in  the  literature  of 
sport,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  produced  a  work  (9) 
strikingly  different  from  its  many  predecessors.  Still,  sound,  practical 
advice,  backed  by  thirty  seasons  of  experience,  must  not  go  for  nothing, 
and  those  will  do  well  to  consult  the  book  who  purpose  tempting 
fortune  among  the  shadowy  salmon  and  actual  trout,  or  shooting  ryper 
over  pointers  in  bear-dog  harness,  or  bringing  off  longer  shots  in  the 
elk  forest  or  on  the  reindeer  fjeld.  Pei'haps  the  most  original  portion 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  winter  ice-sports  at  a  season  when  British 
tourists  are  mostly  absent,  while  naturalists  will  welcome  English 
renderings  of  some  of  Professor  Collett’s  essays  on  the  beaver  and 
lemming. 

The  sorrows  of  ski  were  at  times  patent  enough  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  but 
his  troubles  when  adventuring  on  that  fickle  footgear  were  holiday 
merry-making  compared  with  the  agonies  endured  by  a  genial  school¬ 
master  of  Winchester,  who  has  published  the  amusing  records  of  many 
blameless  flights  to  asylums  where  the  pupils  cease  from  troubling  and 
the  teachers  are  at  rest.  The  frontispiece  to  the  book  (10),  borne  out  by 
some  subsequent  description,  should  prove  a  useful  warning  to  the 
ventui-esome.  The  geographical  range  of  this  playful  pedagogue’s 
holidays  embraces,  in  addition  to  his  Norwegian  experiences,  Holland, 
the  Hebrides,  a  curling  rink  in  Switzerland,  a  rough  shoot  near 
Winchester,  lochs  in  Ireland  and  Orkney,  golf  everywhere.  A  cheer¬ 
ful  gleam  of  class-room  humour  breaks  through  the  darkness  of  his 
sorrow  after  having  wasted  two  cartridges  on  a  long  shot  at  geese 
and  thrown  a  third  into  the  Atlantic,  “  where  any  one  may  find  it 
who  searches.  ‘  Calais  ’  will  be  written  on  it.  A  layman  might  have 
chosen  a  shorter  word  1  ” 

The  written  word  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth  as  an  aid  to 
game  shooting,  but  instructions  by  authors  who  are  tried  gunners  will 
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always  have  an  interest  and  value,  even  for  the  jiractised  hand  who 
likes  to  contrast  his  own  notions  of  style  and  aim  and  swing  with 
those  of  others  who  do  not  fear  to  put  them  in  print.  Mr.  Sharpe,  long 
known  to  readers  of  the  Field  and  other  sporting  prints,  and 
author  of  an  earlier  book  on  wildfowling,  has  published  a  new  book  (11) 
on  shooting,  both  on  land  and  on  the  water,  and  he  has  availed  him¬ 
self  of  his  brother’s  clever  brush  for  the  illustrations.  In  respect  of 
this  style  of  illustration,  indeed,  his  volume  may  be  compared  with 
two  others,  in  which,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  of  their 
originating  from  the  office  of  the  most  handsomely  illustrated  of 
modern  serials  on  the  mofussil,  the  work  of  the  lens  is  exclusively 
employed.  Either  method  has  its  pros  and  cons. ;  for  the  birds  and 
other  game,  better  the  artist’s  studies  from  the  life  than  the  generally 
hazy  efforts  of  the  telephoto  lens  or  the  closer  portraits  of  stuffed 
specimens;  for  illustrating  positions  and  other  technical  points,  how¬ 
ever,  best  of  all  the  veracity  of  the  lens.  Mr.  Sharpe  deals  not  only 
with  the  natural  history  of  hares,  rabbits,  and  birds  innumerable,  but 
he  also  devotes  many  pages  to  the  theoretical  side  of  guns  and 
ammunition,  writing  both  for  those  wffio  shoot  with  dogs  and  for  the 
more  mechanical  gunner,  whose  first  aim  is  difficult  shots  and  a  big 
bag.  In  the  other  volumes  (12),  which  are  edited  by  a  versatile 
sportsman  more  commonly  associated  with  a  popular  game,  a  number 
of  writers  collaborate,  the  natural  history  being  contributed  by  that 
prolific  writer,  Mr.  Cornish,  while  the  shooting  chapters  are  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Napier,  Hargreaves,  Pope  and  Fryer,  besides  whose  articles 
on  home  shooting  Captain  Radclyffe  writes  some  accounts  of  sport  in 
Hungary.  Why,  out  of  all  the  countries  in  Continental  Europe, 
Hungary  should  have  been  singled  out,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  explanation.  Though  these  excellent  volumes  must  not  be  lightly 
reckoned  as  mere  picture  books,  a  number  of  the  illustrations,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  which  depict  scenes  in  punt  shooting,  are  veritable 
w'orks  of  photographic  art.  The  ways  and  means  of  shooting  involve 
in  these  days  a  vast  number  of  expenses  and  considerations,  rents, 
tips,  travelling  expenses,  and  what  not,  which,  in  view  of  local  con¬ 
ditions,  can  with  difficulty  be  reduced  to  rule.  One  item  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  how'ever,  the  purchase  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  sundries, 
is  in  some  measure  constant,  and  this  aspect  of  the  cost  of  shooting 
has  been  dealt  with  in  a  useful  little  handbook  (13)  by  two  sportsmen 
respectively  familiar  with  the  big  game  regions  of  South  Africa  and 
the  more  homely  sport  in  coverts  at  home. 

A  consoling  form  of  advice,  not  uncommonly  tendered  by  candid 
friends  to  men  who  have  reached  a  comfortable  middle  age  before 
means  and  leisure  for  sport  have  come  their  way,  is  that  to  shoot  or 
ride  well  you  must  begin  young;  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  boyhood 
is  the  time  to  acquire  familiarity  with  guns  and  horses.  Here,  as 
with  older  pupils,  a  day’s  practice  is  worth  a  month’s  reading ;  indeed , 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  good  shot,  much  less  a  good  horse¬ 
man,  was  ever  made  in  the  library.  Still,  as  a  small  boy  with  his 
first  gun  is  a  fearsome  neighbour  for  men  with  responsibilities,  a  little 
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straight  talk  on  the  subject  of  carrying  guns  safely  and  other  “Do” 
and  “  Don’t  ”  injunctions  may  help  to  make  the  juveniles  ■without 
reproach  and  their  betters  -without  fear.  ]Mr.  Dewar  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  have  strung  together  much  useful  advice  and  admonition  in 
the  latest  volume  of  the  “  Young  England  Library  ”  (14),  though  it 
is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  editor  should  think  it  necessary  to 
caution  boys  against  betting  on  their  own  shots.  There  is  vei’y  little 
that  is  profitable  in  the  company  of  even  grown  men  wUo  cannot  shoot 
a  bird  without  a  gamble  on  the  result;  small  boys  w'ho  bet  should  be 
freely  whipped.  Mr.  Dewar  wisely  gives  particular  attention  to  ferret¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  best  modes  of  shooting  for  educating  the  eye  of  the 
young  without  endangering  that  of  the  old.  Mr  Portman  is  equally 
lucid  on  the  subject  of  covert-shooting,  to  which  boys  should  be  entered 
after,  and  not  until  after,  they  have  acquired  a  measure  of  proficiency 
in  the  open;  and  that  Mr.  Otho  Paget  says  well  what  he  has  to  say 
on  riding — with  the  gallantry  of  the  modern  hunting  field  he  even 
includes  a  word  to  girls — goes  without  saying.  Mr.  Shand’s  brief 
chapters  on  dogs  are  good,  but  they  should  have  been  longer,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  last  two. 

Another  sporting  book  (15)  for  boys,  which  hails  from  America,  gives 
much  detail  of  traps  for  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  and  incidentally 
glorifies  the  free  life  of  the  gipsy  and  poacher,  with  chapters  on  boxing 
and  taxidermy,  all  interwoven  in  a  breathless  narrative,  in  which  a 
sporting  and  slangy  rector,  a  “  liittle  Mater,”  and  some  niggers  take 
part  with  the  two  principal  characters. 

A  book  (15a)  which  lies  on  the  borderland  between  shooting  and 
fishing  is  the  beautifully  illustrated  reprint  of  Mr.  Gilfrid  Hartley’s 
articles  from  Blackwood ,  his  ah-eady  appreciated  stories  of  stalking 
Highland  stags,  grassing  Norwegian  salmon,  and  shooting  wildfowl  in 
the  Hebrides  and  wild  boar  in  the  Vosges,  now  having  the  advantage  of 
admirable  drawings  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Lodge,  as  well  as  other  sketches 
and  photographs. 

Angling  literature  proper  has  included  but  five  volumes  during  the 
year,  and  of  these  two  are  American.  The  angling  gift-book  of  the 
year  is  Mr.  F.  M.  Halford’s  autobiography  (16),  which  is  in  interesting 
contrast  to  another  much  less  sumptuous  work  (17)  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  “  wet  ”  man,  the  man  who  fishes  the  stream  and  disdains 
to  spend  the  best  hours  of  the  day  in  stalking  a  trout.  The  great 
master  of  the  dry-fly  lets  the  reader  into  earlier  lapses  after  perch, 
barbel,  bass,  and  whiting,  and  even  trout,  killed  with  the  sunk  fly, 
before  settling  down  to  the  more  serious  business  of  telling  of  those 
thirty  yeai-s  of  experiment  and  experience  which  have  won  him  his  fame 
among  fishermen.  A  more  than  personal  interest  attacHes  to  the  inner 
history  of  the  Houghton  Club,  the  somewhat  mournful  collapse  of 
which,  rather  more  than  ten  years  ago,  banished  its  members  from  the 
finest  dry-fly  water  in  England.  Besides  his  Test  memories,  however, 
the  author  tells  of  grand  sport  on  the  Itchen  and  Wandle,  and  there 
is  a  breezy  introduction  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Senior,  editor  of  the  Field. 
The  illustrations,  even  in  the  ordinary  edition  of  this  work,  are  superb ; 
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the  limited  edition  is  a  prize  indeed  for  the  landing-net,  the  gravure 
portraits  of  anglers  and  views  of  rivers  being  luxuriously  reproduced. 
Mr.  Tod’s  book  is  a  small  thing  only,  but  it  contains  the  experience 
and  the  dogma  of  one  who  has  caught  trout  longer  than  most  of  the 
present  generation  of  anglers  have  breathed.  Angling  yarns  have  for 
some  reason  or  other  attained  an  unenviable  notoriety  in  the  Philistine 
mind,  but  Mr.  Stanley’s  anecdotes  (18)  are  not  of  that  quality.  He 
tells  peaceful  and  credible  stories  of  carp  and  tench  in  ponds,  of  chess 
trout  and  of  sea-fishing,  his  varied  reminiscences  running  as  smoothly 
as  his  reel.  The  two  American  fishing  books  are  issued  in  a  sporting 
library  already  mentioned  in  this  article.  The  first  (l9)  is  for  lovers 
of  the  comparatively  novel  sport  of  sea-fishing,  and  Mr.  Holder  gives 
thrilling  accounts,  and  an  artist  contributes  yet  more  paralysing  illus¬ 
trations  in  colour,  of  struggles  with  gigantic  sea  fish.  The  big  game 
of  the  sea  is  nowadays  hunted  on  the  same  principles  as  the  big  game 
of  the  jungle ;  it  need  not  be  fit  for  the  table  in  order  to  provide  good 
sport,  and  the  tarpon,  tuna,  and  leaping  shark  are  all  pursued  by 
anglers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Also  it  would  seem  that  the 
United  States  Meteorological  Bureau  generously  provides  resplendent 
sunsets  and  dawns  for  the  greater  entertainment  of  the  angler,  sea 
and  sky  being  bathed  in  hues  of  blood  in  keeping  with  such  mighty 
battles.  The  other  volume  (20)  treats  of  game-fish  of  more  modest 
dimensions,  such  as  bass  and  pike,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Henshall, 
the  High  Priest  of  black  bass-fishing. 

There  is  a  little  fishing,  too,  and  a  little  unsuccessful  deerstalking, 
in  a  third  series  of  nature  journals  (21)  from  the  pen  of  a  versatile 
legislator  whose  contributions  to  the  library  are  of  many  kinds.  This 
series  contains  a  capital  story  of  the  capture  of  a  twelve-pound  salmon 
in  a  nameless  pool  of  the  Tweed,  and  there  are  tales  of  Scotch  grilse 
and  Itchen  trout,  but  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  for  the  naturalist  and 
not  for  the  sportsman. 

The  sporting  library  has  also  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a 
hunting  library,  and  a  lady  who  is  now  entitled  to  use  the  proud 
letters  M.F.H.  after  her  name,  for  the  good  reason  tnat  she  masters 
the  Carbery  West  foxhounds,  has  compiled  a  very  humorous  hunting 
alphabet  (25),  illustrated  in  colour  by  her  own  brush.  This  should 
delight  babes,  young  and  old,  and  if,  in  the  last  rhyme,  the  lady 
gets  bogged,  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  scrambles  out  with  some 
grace.  The  alphabet  is  hardly  perhaps  designed  for  the  lisping 
mnemonics  of  the  nursery,  but  it  is  excellent  for  the  most  part,  and  the 
drawing  of  Biddy  Blake  haggling  over  the  poultry  damages  is  a  gem. 
Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  who  rarely  allows  a  year  to  pass  without  making 
some  useful  contribution  to  the  literature  of  hunting,  has  this  time  a 
very  readable  little  book  on  breeding  from  hunter  sires  (26). 

The  last  book  an  the  list  of  “  blood  ”  sports  is  one  which,  being  as 
it  is  a  new  edition,  must  be  dismissed  in  few  words.  To  his  already 
original  and  instructive  analysis  of  the  game-laws,  Mr.  Everitt  (27)  has 
now  added  two  very  welcome  chapters,  on  the  rating  of  sporting  rights 
and  the  law  as  affecting  horseracing,  with  sundry  entertaining  refer- 
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ences  to  the  legal  status  of  the  bet,  and  also  the  geography  of  that 
“  place  ”  -which  has  (in  court)  so  puzzled  a  learned  judge.  He  has 
further  added  a  useful  index  and  a  short  list  of  statutes.*  Whether, 
being  as  skilful  with  the  brush  as  he  is  with  the  pen,  he  was  equally 
well  advised  in  embellishing  the  book  with  what  he  himself  admits  to 
be  scoffing  sketches  is  a  doubtful  question. 

The  only  sport  besides  fishing  which  has  had  its  gift-book  is  the 
Turf,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Cook’s  magnificent  volumes  (28)  deal 
worthily  with  a  sport  on  which  so  much  money  is  staked.  Between 
the  racing  stable  of  the  Emperor  Severus  at  Netherby  and  that  of 
H.M.  King  Edward  VII.  at  Sandringham  lie  seventeen  progressive 
centuries  of  horsebreeding,  and  that  is  the  scope  of  the  six  half¬ 
volumes,  though  the  modern  aspect  of  Mr.  Cook’s  task  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  Markham  Arabian,  the  progenitor  of  the  modern 
thoroughbred,  which  James  I.  bought  in  1616  for  £154.  The  author, 
in  his  usual  graphic  fashion,  and  with  the  help  of  an  unequalled  series 
of  reproductions  from  pictures  in  the  possession  of  the  King  and  every 
other  owner  of  note,  follows  the  history  of  English  racing  faithfully 
through  the  centuries,  down  to  Lord  George  Bentinck,  so  closely 
associated  with  the  evolution  of  the  modern  Turf,  and  past  the  early- 
Victorian  owners  to  the  American  invasion  of  to-day.  The  work  is 
probably  less  known  than  it  deserves,  because,  for  some  reason,  it  does 
not  come  before  the  public  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  the 
booksellers.  Two  other  quite  unpretentious  volumes  of  the  year  also 
deal  with  thoroughbreds,  and  incidentally  with  other  horses.  Sir 
Walter  Gilbey  publishes  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  work  on 
ponies  (29),  the  new  matter  dealing  with  Highland  and  Arab  breeds, 
and  Mr.  Adye  writes  a  larger  work  (30)  on  ponies,  mules  and  brood 
mares,  with  practical  hints  on  breeding,  rearing  and  breaking.  Both 
works  are  illustrated  with  portraits  of  famous  animals. 

Two  English  games,  cricket  and  lawn  tennis,  have  spread  overseas, 
but  with  the  difference  that,  whereas  the  latter  has  found  a  welcome 
among  our  Continental  neighbours,  who  have,  during  the  last  five 
years,  contrived  to  furnish,  if  not  quite  the  equals  of  a  Renshaw  or 
Doherty  or  Mrs.  Sterry,  at  least  some  very  respectable  champions, 
cricket  flourishes  only  under  the  British  flag,  and  owes,  indeed,  a  good 
deal  of  its  interest  in  the  Colonies  to  the  visits  of  English  teams  such 
as  the  one  now  in  Australia  under  Mr.  Warner.  The  latter  has  himself 
contributed  a  book  or  two  on  his  cricketing  experiences  under  other 
skies,  and  one  (31)  deals  with  the  tour  of  “  Lord  Hawke’s  ”  team, 
Hamlet  without  the  Prince,  since  at  the  last  moment  the  Yorkshire 
captain  was  for  domestic  reasons  unable  to  sail.  Mr.  Warner  calls 
Lord  Hawke  the  “  Odysseus  of  Cricket,”  and  the  name  might  well 
stick  to  its  author,  seeing  that  he  has  travelled  in  the  cause  of  cricket 
between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand  miles,  played  in  four  continents 
and  scored  in  twice  as  many  countries.  This  volume,  however,  deals 
only  with  the  tour  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  being  illustrated 
with  numerous  snapshots  and  portraits.  The  other  cricket  book  of 
the  year  (32)  is  a  more  elaborate  volume,  issued  in  the  “  Country  Life 
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Library  of  Sport,”  and  its  unique  collection  of  reproductions  from  old 
prints,  of  subjects  both  serious  and  facetious,  makes  the  reader  wish 
that  the  other  volumes  had  been  embellished  in  the  same  way.  Not 
that  it  is  merely  a  picture  book.  Indeed,  with  the  assistance  of  such 
authorities  as  W.  J.  Ford,  Warner,  Lyttelton,  Jessop,  Jephson  and 
Leveson-Gower,  the  editor  has  given  in  these  chapters  much  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  permutation  and  combination  of  the  great  game  as  it 
is  played  between  the  counties,  public  schools,  or  universities,  at  home 
and  in  the  Colonies,  in  the  city  enclosure,  or  on  the  village  ground,  and 
there  are  special  sections  dealing  with  every  post  in  the  field.  Yet 
over  and  above  all — and  the  editor  recognises  this  in  his  preface — it 
is  the  pictorial  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  game  which  will 
commend  the  book.  The  migration  of  lawn  tennis  across  the  Channel 
and  North  Sea  has  already  been  noticed,  and  an  immense  variety  of 
over  two  hundred  photographs  of  players  and  courts  in  all  manner 
of  countries  is  presented  by  Mr.  Myers  in  his  record  of  the  game  (33). 
There  is  scarcely  a  famous  player  of  the  last  twenty  years  whose 
portrait  does  not  figure  in  the  book,  while,  although  here  and  there 
the  racket  proved  too  quick  for  the  shutter,  many  of  the  episodes 
in  famous  championship  games  are  rendered  with  marvellous  realism. 
The  editor  miist  have  skimmed  the  cream  off  the  albums  of  every 
collector,  and  the  result  is  a  wonderful  gallery  of  the  world’s  players 
ever  since  the  early  days  of  this  modern  game.  The  text  is  devoted 
to  readable  reminiscence  and  criticism  of  notable  players  and  favourite 
grounds  from  the  burning  plains  of  India  to  the  more  congenial  climate 
of  St.  Moritz. 

The  library  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  is  a  sunny  room  largely 
taken  up  with  the  splendid  volumes  of  tlie  “  Challenger  ”  expedition, 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  librarian  should  have 
found  sufficient  respite  from  his  duties  to  have  collaborated  in  a  very 
interesting  history  (34)  of  that  exclusive  yacht  club.  The  history 
of  that  recognised  function  known  as  Cowes  Week  is  in  itself  full  of 
interest,  and  the  authors  of  this  work  give  an  amusing  account  of 
social  life  at  Cowes  and  of  gatherings  on  that  lawn,  from  which  the 
angel  with  a  flaming  sword,  disguised  as  a  signalman  gatekeeper,  keeps 
out  the  socially  unsound.  It  has  always  been  recognised  that  racial 
and  political  differences  are  left  outside  the  gates,  so  that  habitues 
would  evince  no  surprise  if  they  found  a  partie  carree  consisting  of 
the  Czar,  the  Mikado,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
The  social  and  sporting  evolution  of  yachting  at  Cowes  has  not  been 
quite  so  identical  as  some  folks  seem  to  imagine,  and  the  authors  of 
this  book  are  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  two  where  distinction 
is  necessary.  The  famous  club  is  traced  from  its  first  meeting  at  the 
Thatched  House,  seventeen  days  before  the  fight  at  Waterloo,  down  to 
the  water  pageant  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria’s  funeral.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  first  list  of  members,  forty-two  in  number, 
includes  such  well-known  names  as  Mr.  Assheton  Smith,  the  famous 
foxhunter,  the  first  Lord  Anglesey,  a  noted  game  shot  in  his  day.  Lord 
Fitzharris,  afterwards  second  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  and,  lastly,  the 
founder  of  the  banking  house  of  Robarts  Lubbock.  Lox'd  Anglesey,  by 
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the  way,  lost  a  leg  at  Waterloo,  of  which  it  is  related  that  shortly 
afterwards  he  conveyed  the  news  laconically  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  conversation  on  this  occasion  is  reported  to  have  been  brief.  “  I’ve 

lost  a  leg,  by - !  ”  said  Lord  Anglesey.  “  Have  you,  by - !  ” 

replied  the  Duke.  English  yacht-racing  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
inventiveness  of  Charles  II.,  yet  it  seems  that,  outside  of  the  Thames 
estuary,  yachting  had  no  club  in  this  country,  though  the  Solent  was 
the  scene  of  mild  racing,  at  any  rate  forty  years  before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  “  Yacht  Club,”  which  was  not  known  by  its  present  name 
until  1833,  and  which  did  not  enter  upon  its  lease  of  the  Castle  until 
the  year  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  more  serious  connection  of  the 
Yacht  Squadron  with  the  sport  mav  be  said  to  date  from  1881,  in 
which  year  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  became  Commodore,  with  a 
resulting  reconciliation  with  the  Yacht  Racing  Association,  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  at  all  notable  regattas.  The  book  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
first  victory  of  the  A  inerica,  throwing  curious  sidelights  on  that  pre¬ 
lude  to  a  now  historic  series  of  failures;  and  a  thoroughly  readable 
text  is  still  further  enhanced  to  the  reader  by  a  well-selected  and 
well-printed  series  of  illustrations,  mostly  from  paintings,  of  famous 
yachts  and  yachtsmen.  The  strictly  practical  feature  of  the  book 
consists  in  a  complete  list  of  past  and  present  members  of  the  Squadron, 
with  the  yachts  owned  by  them. 

Another  social  water  function  of  very  different  character,  yet  of  no 
less  importance  in  its  own  neighboui’hood,  is  Henley  Royal  Regatta, 
and  this  also  has  had  its  chronicle  (35')  during  the  past  year,  not, 
indeed,  an  illustrated  cnunerie  like  the  last,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
most  solid  and  sober  tome  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  pages  of  names 
and  dates  and  results.  While  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Mr.  Steward’s 
official  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management  must 
immeasurably  have  aided  him  in  the  compilation  of  this  wonderful 
work  of  reference,  there  is  some  room  for  regret  that  he  should  not 
rather  have  expended  some  of  his  time  and  energy — he  owns  to  having 
written  over  a  thousand  letters  and  consulted  back  numbers  of  sixty 
years  of  periodicals — to  a  history  of  the  regatta  on  broader  and  more 
critical  lines.  Where  the  present  volume  may  be  of  use  to  settle 
some  disputed  point,  an  inner  history  of  the  debates  on  the  foreign 
entries  or  of  the  Cornell  Crew  scandal  of  the  early  ’eighties  would 
be  eagerl)^  read  by  hundreds  interested  in  the  traditions  of  English 
rowing. 

While  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  biography  (36),  by  the 
President  of  Magdalen,  of  a  gallant  soldier  prince  has  wider  interests 
than  those  of  sport,  still  Prince  Christian  Victor  was,  in  his  intervals 
of  work,  a  keen  cricketer  and  a  practised  shot.  The  only  royal 
victim  of  a  dreadful  war,  cut  off  at  the  height  of  his  ambitions  and  at 
the  mystic  age  of  thirty-three,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  seems  to  have 
made  a  friend  of  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  at  Wellington, 
at  Oxford,  and  in  barracks.  Nor  was  he  only  the  man  of  action,  for  in 
many  of  his  letters  to  Queen  Victoria,  in  English,  and  to  his  father, 
in  German,  there  are  touches  of  humour  and  observation,  and  he  seems 
in  all  things  to  have  been  a  bright  exan)ple  to  his  little  cousins.  He 
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played  some  good  cricket  in  the  Wellington  XI.,  of  which  he  was 
eventually  captain,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  much  by 
bad  luck  as  by  bad  cricket  that  he  failed  to  get  placed  in  the  Oxford 
team  of  his  years.  Though  he  did  not  desert  the  cricket  field  in  India, 
his  chief  recreation  there  was  big-game  shooting.  There  is  in  his 
diaries  some  account  of  a  viceregal  party  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
the  Maharajah  of  Kuch  Behar,  on  which  occasion  he  shot  from 
elephant  back  and  was  nearly  knocked  out  of  the  howdah  by  the 
discharge  of  his  8-bore  rifle.  Still,  he  shot  well  and  with  luck,  bagging 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  tiger,  leopard,  buffalo,  and  rhinoceros. 
More,  perhaps,  to  his  virile  taste  was  the  rougher  stalking  of  ibex 
14,000  feet  up  in  the  Himalayas,  w’here  he  found  himself  two  months 
later,  but,  although  he  shot  bear,  there  is  no  mention  of  ibex  having 
found  its  way  into  the  bag. 

Alas !  a  team  of  good  greys  is  a  rarer  sight  on  the  Exeter  road 
nowadays  than  a  trail  of  petrol  smoke,  and  Mr.  Tristram’s  theme  (37) 
is  historic,  therefore,  rather  than  practical.  He  has  in  this  been  ably 
assisted  by  two  artists  who  contribute  a  number  of  sketches  of  the 
coaches  and  coaching  roads  and  inns,  with  a  proper  sprinkling  of 
duellos  and  elopements,  and  languishing  ladies  in  poke-bonnets  and 
ringlets,  looking  like  Miss  Moore  in  Rosemary.  The  ghosts  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  and  Bulwer  Lytton  seem  to  w'alk  sadly  through  this 
English  Eden  of  leisurely  travel  as  yet  untainted  with  the  poison  of 
Yankee  slapdash.  Another  aspect  of  the  lost  days  of  coaching  is 
treated  in  Sir  Walter  Gilbey’s  little  volume  (38)  on  the  evolution  of 
four-wheeled  vehicles  in  this  country.  Those  who  have  travelled  in 
lands  like  Morocco,  where  even  to-day  wheeled  carriages  are  practically 
unknown,  have  less  difficulty  than  others  in  realising  what  England 
must  have  been  like  in  the  days  of  pack-saddles  and  horse-litters,  and 
the  author  has  traced,  with  the  aid  of  many  quaint  illustrations,  the 
gradual  progress  of  wheeled  conveyances  down  to  the  mail-coach. 

Mountaineering,  a  “  sport  ”  which  has,  during  the  past  holiday 
season,  claimed  its  customary  toll  of  victims,  adds  but  one  volume  (39) 
to  this  year’s  parcel,  in  which  that  intrepid  lady,  Mrs.  Le  Blond, 
better  known,  perhaps,  to  mountain-climbers  as  Mrs.  Main,  tells 
“  true  ”  tales  of  blood-curdling  climbs  and  dreadful  disasters,  giving 
a  fine  selection  from  her  own  unequalled  photographs.  This  wonderful 
lady  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  the  “  conquest  ”  of  the  Matterhorn. 
Those  of  us  who  like  life  better  than  sunset  views  from  icy  summits 
think  rather  that  it  is  the  Matterhorn  that  conquers,  smiling  grimly 
on  the  too  venturesome  and  not  even  giving  up  its  aead  until  the 
memory  of  their  loss  is  faded. 

Of  reprints  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  at  length,  but  a  word  of 
praise  must  in  conclusion  be  spared  for  the  very  admirable  little 
pocket  series  of  sporting  classics,  including  two  of  the  rollicking 
works  (40-1)  of  Mr.  Surtees,  and  two  by  Nimrod  (42-3),  one  of  the 
latter  being  the  famous  biography  of  that  prince  of  hard  drinkers, 
hard  riders,  and  hard  hitters,  John  Mytton.  With  so  much  admir¬ 
able  sporting  literature  from  modern  authors  and  artists,  it  would 
almost  seem  superfluous  to  issue  new  editions  embellished  with  the 
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THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  TENTH  CENTURY. 

A  ROMANTIC  MONOGRAPH 

BY 

FREDEniC  IIARRISOX. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Coronation. 

It  was  just  daybreak  on  a  bright  morning  of  the  year  960  a.I).,  near 
the  Hebdomon  barracks,  outside  the  walls  of  Constantinople;  and  a 
general  movement  towards  the  city  could  be  seen  on  the  shores  of  the 
Propontis.  The  sun  was  newly  risen  over  the  Ea.stern  hills,  and  was 
reflected  in  the  smooth  water  of  that  inland  sea.  The  harbour  and 
shore  w’ere  covered  with  gay  sailing  vessels  and  boats  hurrying  tow’ards 
the  city,  of  which  the  walls  and  towers  were  some  three  miles  distant. 
From  the  circular  castle  of  Cyclobion,  half  a  mile  nearer  the  city,  were 
pouring  forth  masses  of  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  which  were  being 
marshalled  in  the  broad  exercising  ground  that  lay  between 
Hebdomon  and  the  city  walls.  At  this  moment  two  officers  in 
resplendent  array,  mounted  on  light  Arab  chargers  and  followed  by 
orderlies  and  grooms,  issued  from  the  huge  gateway  of  the  fortress,  and 
crossed  the  drawbridge  into  the  road  that  led  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

Both  warriors  wore  the  gilded  cuirasses,  greaves,  and  armlets  of  the 
Imperial  guard ;  their  long  lances  and  embossed  shields  were  borne  by 
their  attendants.  The  elder,  a  dark  and  bronzed  Armenian  of  mature 
age,  was  leading  the  way  and  explaining  the  concourse  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  an  athletic  fair-haired  youth  from  Norway.  In  truth,  the 
young  and  noble  Eric  had  been  driven  from  his  home  by  the  conquer¬ 
ing  Dane,  and  had  just  found  his  way  to  friends  amongst  the  Varan¬ 
gian  guard  to  take  service  with  the  Byzantine  Cfesar.  His  birth, 
reputation,  and  skill  in  arms  had  gained  him  a  warm  welcome,  and 
Bardas  Skleros,  wffio  was  one  of  the  veteran  generals  of  the  Eastern 
army,  had  taken  him  into  favour  and  made  him  his  aide-de-camp.  To¬ 
day,  the  long-anticipated  date  fixed  for  the  consecration  of  the  new 
Basileus,  Bardas  had  promised  the  Norwegian  tiro  to  show  him  the 
capital  and  the  army  which  he  had  just  joined,  and  to  introduce  him 
at  court  in  person.  The  young  hero  to  whom  all  this  splendour,  pomp, 
and  array  was  a  dazzling  novelty,  strove  hard  not  to  betray  by  a  look 
his  wonder  and  admiration ;  whilst  the  politic  chief  sought  in  every 
way  to  arouse  his  curiosity  and  to  fill  his  rude  mind  with  a  fitting  awe. 

As  they  rode  past  the  long  ranks  of  troops  waiting  their  orders  to 
join  in  the  procession,  each  company  and  squadron  in  various  equip¬ 
ments  and  from  different  nations,  Bardas  was  received  with  salutes 
and  cheers  from  the  men  whom  he  had  often  led  to  battle. 

"  These  are  our  Dyrrhachian  Highlanders,”  said  the  general,  as  they 
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passed  the  huge  mountaineers  from  the  Dalmatian  coast  in  their  rough 
capotes  and  short  claymores;  “and  next  to  them  are  companies  from 
the  Peloponnesian  Islands.  Next  come  the  Patzinak  foreigners,  who 
have  volunteered  for  service  under  our  standard.  See  those  giants 
there :  they  are  Russ,  who,  dissatisfied  with  their  own  Tsar,  have  taken 
the  oath  to  our  lord.” 

“  Are  they  all  of  different  race,  costume,  weapon,”  said  the  puzzled 
lad,  “  for  they  seem  to  speak  different  tongues — not  one  of  which  can 
I  understand  or  name  ?  ” 

“  Yes!  ”  said  the  Bardas,  “  for  the  ceremony  of  to-day  they  are  pur¬ 
posely  chosen  from  the  various  nations  which  fill  our  armies.  All  are 
Romans,  all  are  sworn  to  die  for  our  Sovereign  and  August  Basileus. 
But  he  never  asks  them  to  forsake  their  own  tongue,  nor  their  own 
accoutrements  and  arms,  nor  any  of  the  habits  to  which  they  have  been 
bred.  Each  company  has  its  own  chief  and  interpreter,  and  the  word 
of  command  is  given  in  the  speech  they  love.” 

“  Are  they  not  all  even  worshippers  of  the  Cross  ?  ”  said  the  pious 
Eric  as  he  devoutly  crossed  himself,  “  are  they  not  so  much  as  bap¬ 
tised  ?  ” 

“  Caesar,”  said  the  general,  with  a  dry  smile,  “  is  proud  to  know  that 
they  serve  him  with  loyal  faith  to  the  last  breath  of  their  life.  He 
knows  that  their  souls  are  safe  if  they  die  in  his  service,  for  his  service 
is  the  defence  of  the  Church  and  the  Cross.  They  have  had  their 
baptism  of  blood,  and  in  good  time  they  will  have  their  baptism  of 
water.  Besides,”  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  “  since  these  gallant 
fellows  never  converse  with  other  regiments,  they  have  no  temptation 
to  mutiny  or  intrigue.  And  since  many  of  them  have  no  occasion  to 
call  in  a  priest,  they  are  never  disturbed  in  mind  by  anything  that 
happens  in  Church  or  State.” 

“  The  soldier  of  Rome,”  said  Bardas,  with  a  keen  look  into  the  eyes 
of  his  young  friend,  “  has  nothing  to  do  with  politicians  or  with  monks. 
Discipline,  obedience,  fidelity,  make  up  his  whole  duty  to  God  and  man. 
His  religion  is  to  serve  Rome  and  its  divine  Autocrator !  ”  Here  a 
shout  of  welcome  and  a  crashing  salute  of  more  than  ordinary  vigour 
surprised  the  young  Norwegian,  who  noticed  the  gleam  of  pride  that 
lighted  up  the  general’s  face.  “  Aye,”  said  Bardas,  “  these  are  my  own 
Armenians,  the  brigade  I  raised  in  my  native  mountains,  did  you  ever 
see  more  likely-looking  men-at-arms  ?  ” 

And  now,  as  they  drew  up  near  the  walls,  they  saw  the  splendid 
array  of  the  Varangian  host,  into  which  Eric  had  just  been  admitted, 
with  their  scale  coats  of  mail,  and  their  terrific  battle-axes,  drawn  up  in 
line  around  the  Golden  Gate  of  triumph. 

At  last  the  young  Scandinavian  beheld  that  mighty  range  of  forti¬ 
fications  stretching  for  some  three  miles  from  the  Propontis  to  the 
Golden  Horn — those  historic  walls  of  Constantinople,  which  for  a 
thousand  years  defied  the  onslaught  of  a  series  of  invaders.  The  land 
walls  of  the  city  are  still,  even  in  their  abandonment  and  ruin,  the  most 
impressive  monument  of  its  military  skill  that  the  ancient  world  has 
left  us.  In  the  tenth  century  they  rose  in  three  distinct  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation  with  broad  causeways  between  eacii  line,  and  in  front  an 
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immense  moat  more  than  sixty  feet  broad  and  some  twenty  feet  deep. 
Each  of  the  three  lines  of  ramparts,  which  rose  in  increasing  height, 
one  behind  the  other,  was  surmounted  by  battlements;  the  two  inner 
lines  being  strengthened  by  towers,  also  crowned  with  battlements  and 
pierced  with  narrow  embrasures.  The  towers  of  the  wall  rose  to  a 
height  of  fifty  feet  above  the  outer  peribolos,  or  terrace,  which 
separated  the  second  from  the  outer  wall.  The  last  defence,  the  huge 
inmost  wall,  rose  to  a  height  of  forty  feet  from  the  broad  terrace  which 
separated  it  from  the  middle  wall.  It  had  ninety-six  tremendous 
towers  at  distances  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  apart,  which  rose 
to  a  height  of  sixty  feet  above  the  terrace  and  thus  were  about  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  moat.  The  great  inner  wall  was 
fifteen  feet  thick,  faced  with  blocks  of  limestone  on  its  outer  and  inner 
face.  The  entire  transverse  width  of  this  complicated  fortification,  not 
counting  the  moat,  from  the  outer  wall  to  the  inside  of  the  inmost  line, 
measured  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  height  the  serried  line 
of  towers  rose  to  ninety  feet  above  the  surrounding  country  and  also 
above  the  level  of  the  city  within. 

The  young  barbarian  could  no  longer  restrain  his  emotions  of  wonder 
and  enthusiasm.  He  reined  in  his  charger  and  stood  awe-struck  at  the 
sight  of  such  a  fortress;  and  falling  back  to  his  native  tongue,  mut¬ 
tered  some  broken  exclamations  in  a  mixture  of  creeds  about  Odin, 
Asgard,  Walhalla,  and  the  Mother  of  God.  The  wily  chief  eyed  his 
young  charge  with  inward  satisfaction. 

“  We  shall  have  ample  time  to  study  the  fortifications  on  some  other 
day ;  and  you  shall  soon  be  instructed  in  all  the  means  of  defence  they 
possess.  Some  day  you  shall  attend  the  rampart  drill,  and  see  how  the 
troops  are  trained  to  rush  along  the  level  terrace  from  tower  to  tower, 
how  the  successive  lines  of  defence  are  manned :  how,  from  the  battle¬ 
ments  above,  the  engines  of  war  are  arrayed  which  pour  bolts,  stones, 
molten  lead,  and  our  Greek  fire  on  any  invader  who  might  be  rash 
enough  to  come  within  their  range.” 

Eric  mused  in  silence.  He  had  seen  the  log  stockades  of  his  native 
land :  and  had  known  them  drenched  in  blood  and  crackling  with  fire 
as  they  fell  before  a  fierce  attack.  He  had  borne  arms  within  the  cir¬ 
cular  pallisades  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Danube,  which  the  Slavs  and 
the  Bulgarians  styled  their  capitals  and  royal  cities.  He  had  even 
been  a  prisoner  in  Kiev,  the  renowned  city  of  the  Russ,  of  which  the 
fame  had  spread  up  the  Baltic,  and  through  the  whole  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  But  these  were  but  the  fastnesses  of  savages  compared 
with  the  vast  and  scientific  circumvallations  which  protected  the 
capital  and  palace  of  the  Caesars. 

“  The  rebel  angels  might  as  well  hope  to  scale  the  Heaven  and  Throne 
of  the  Almighty,”  said  the  chief,  “  but  let  us  hasten  on  to  the  court 
and  the  Sacred  Palace,  for  you  may  expect  to  see  greater  wonders  to¬ 
day.” 

The  horsemen  rode  on  amidst  the  tramp  of  various  troops  advancing 
to  take  up  their  positions  in  the  city,  and  crowds  of  country  people 
from  the  neighbouring  villages  who  were  hurrying  to  see  the  show. 
And  now  the  chief  pointed  out  to  his  companion  the  beautiful 
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‘‘Golden  Gate,”  outside  of  which  was  posted  a  company  of  Varangians. 
This  noble  monument,  of  which  we  see  the  ruin  built  up  into  the 
Turkish  fort  of  the  “  Seven  Towers,”  was  a  triumphal  arch  of  the  great 
Theodosius,  but  now  incorporated  in  the  mighty  circumvallations  con¬ 
structed  by  his  grandson.  It  was  wholly  of  marble,  upheld  by  lofty 
classical  columns,  and  at  this  date  was  still  in  perfect  preservation. 
The  royal  gate  was  reserved  for  the  Emperor  and  his  special  guests, 
and,  of  course,  was  now  closed  and  guarded.  Our  horsemen  passed 
into  the  city  through  the  public  gate  that  adjoined,  along  with  the 
troops  and  the  crowd. 

Once  within  the  city  they  pressed  on  along  the  Via  triuniphalis  that 
ran  parallel  to  the  sea,  a  course  of  some  four  miles  to  the  Golden 
Palace  and  the  Augusteum.  The  great  street  was  lined  with  palaces, 
churches,  colonnades,  and  public  buildings,  the  windows  and  balconies 
being  festooned  with  draperies  and  coloured  curtains,  and  the  roadway 
strewn  with  bright  sand,  and  enlivened  with  flowers  and  wreaths  of 
myrtle,  rosemary,  and  laurel.  They  hastened  past  the  Forum  of 
Arcadius,  with  its  column,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  high,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  bas-reliefs  of  battle  scenes  in  imitation  of  the  column  of 
Trajan  at  Rome.  Thence  they  passed  to  the  Forum  of  Theodosius,  and 
so  on  through  ever-increasing  crowds  to  the  Middle  Street  (Mese)  and 
the  Forum  of  Constantine.  This  splendid  area,  in  shape  an  ellipse,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  two  tiers  of  porticoes,  with  a  marble  ai’ch  at  either  end, 
was  adorned  with  public  buildings,  monuments,  statues,  and  crosses; 
in  its  centre  the  Porphyry  Column,  which  still  remains  in  its  ruined 
state  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  In  the  tenth  century  it  was  still  unin¬ 
jured  and  surmounted  with  the  statue  of  the  venerable  founder  of  New 
Rome.  The  chief  explained  to  the  awe-struck  Viking  the  story  of 
this  sacred  symbol ;  and  the  simple  youth  remained  dumb  with 
astonishment  before  such  signs  of  magnificence  and  power.  As  he 
passed  countless  palaces,  porticoes,  churches,  statues,  and  memorials 
he  was  made  dizzy  with  the  infinite  multitudes  in  the  crowd;  and  his 
martial  ardour  was  roused  by  the  sight  of  the  various  troops  of  horse 
and  foot  which  occupied  the  entire  line,  and  restrained  the  eagerness 
of  the  mob. 

At  the  Forum  of  Constantine  the  two  horsemen  alighted;  gave  their 
chargers  to  the  attendants;  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  Augusteum. 
Here  the  crowds  were  more  dense,  the  adornments  of  the  streets  more 
brilliant,  and  the  array  of  troopers  more  solid.  At  sight  of  the  chief 
and  his  companion,  all  barriers  were  removed,  and  the  military  lines 
were  opened;  and  with  throngs  of  officials,  priests,  and  nobles  in  gala 
attire,  the  general  and  his  aide  strode  on  till  they  reached  the  great 
open  space,  south  of  the  vast  church  and  fronting  the  bronze  gateway 
of  the  Sacred  Palace. 

“  This  mighty  fane  before  us,”  said  Bardas  to  his  friend,  “  is  the 
Metropolitan  Church  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  built  by  Justinian  the 
Great,  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago.  It  outshines  all  temples  of 
God  in  the  world  both  in  size  and  beauty,  as  the  Roman  Empire  out¬ 
shines  all  other  States.  These  statues  and  monuments  in  the  Forum 
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♦round  are  the  precious  gifts  of  a  line  of  beneficent  princes.  That 
glorious  equestrian  statue  in  the  centre  of  the  square  is  our  ever-to-be- 
venerated  Emperor  Justinian  of  immortal  memory.  And  opposite  is 
the  bronze  gateway  that  leads  into  the  corridors  of  the  Sacred  Palace. 
Follow  me,  my  son,  and  try  to  wear  a  look  of  less  amazement  and  con¬ 
fusion  at  what  you  see.  I  have  obtained  permission  from  the  Fara- 
keimomenos  himself  that  you  shall  be  in  attendance  on  me  to-day  in 
the  Palace,  and  the  procession  that  will  shortly  be  formed.” 

They  passed  in  at  the  gorgeous  gates  of  gilt  bronze  amidst  salutes 
by  the  Imperial  guard  and  reverences  by  the  ushers  addressed  to  the 
general;  and  wandered  at  leisure  from  court  to  court,  along  the  cor¬ 
ridor's  and  porticoes,  filled  with  marble  and  bronze  statues,  adorned 
with  mosaic  pictures,  and  now  hung  with  tapestries  and  Eastern  em¬ 
broideries.  The  vast  halls  and  cloisters  were  crowded  with  nobles  and 
officials  in  robes  of  state,  and  the  higher  chiefs  of  the  army  in  their 
most  splendid  uniforms  and  jewelled  arms.  Gradually  they  joined  the 
gay  crowd,  as  it  gathered  up  to  form  the  procession  from  the  sacred 
apartments  within.  At  last,  three  ringing  blasts  from  the  silver  trum¬ 
pets  summoned  the  ranks  to  close,  and  the  formal  ceremonial  of  the 
day  began. 

First  came  a  company  of  Varangians — stately  warriors  from  the 
North — Scandinavians,  Russians,  Saxons,  with  long  limbs  and  flaxen 
or  red  hair — the  Imperial  bodyguard,  in  gilt  mail  tunics,  armlets,  and 
greaves,  carrying  the  peculiar  weapon  of  their  country,  the  huge  battle- 
axe  surmounted  by  a  sickle-shaped  halberd.  Then  came  a  group  of 
ushers  and  Palace  officers  in  splendid  civil  garb.  Ne.xt  followed  the 
Court  officials  in  their  due  order  of  precedence,  Silentiaries,  Chamber¬ 
lains,  Masters  of  the  Robes,  and  Masters  of  the  Horse,  High  Stewards, 
Court  Eunuchs,  and  Privy  Councillors,  grooms  of  the  chamber,  and 
dispensers  of  the  royal  largesses,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Logothete,  or 
Minister  of  Finance. 

A  fresh  company  of  guards — these  from  the  Eastern  cavalry — 
separated  this  part  of  the  jirocession  from  the  rest.  Then  came  an 
almost  interminable  procession  of  priests,  each  bearing  huge  wax 
tapers,  choristers,  acolytes,  and  incense-bearers,  with  a  long  array  of 
crosses,  ikons,  and  holy  emblems.  The  priests  were  in  their  bright 
robes  of  high  ceremony,  embroidered  copes,  charged  with  long  palls 
bearing  the  Greek  cross  on  each  fold.  The  choristers  chanted  a  psalm 
as  they  passed  on,  and  the  incense-bearers  swung  their  silver  censers; 
and,  as  the  miraculous  ikons  passed,  the  privileged  spectators,  by 
whom  the  courts  were  lined,  bowed  to  the  earth  in  reverence  of  each 
holy  emblem.  At  last,  a  fresh  group  of  priests  bore  along  the  True 
Cross  of  Saint  Helena,  or  rather  the  portion  of  it  enclosed  in  an 
enamelled  and  jewelled  cross  of  solid  silver,  and  the  miracle-working 
rod  of  Moses,  the  girdle  and  veil  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Christ,  “  not  made  by  human  hands,”  which  had  been  vouch¬ 
safed  to  men  on  earth.  All  these  were  received  with  profound  rever¬ 
ences  from  the  spectators  in  their  stations  as  they  were  borne  along 
amidst  the  glitter  of  the  tapers  and  the  perfume  of  incense. 
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Aiicl  now  came  a  third  groiiji,  headed  by  Grooms  of  the  Chamber, 
Lords-in-\Vaiting,  and  Masters  of  the  Household,  all  in  flowing  robes 
of  embroidered  silk,  of  various  colour  and  pattern.  At  last,  stalked 
by  himself,  the  observed  of  all  beholders,  who  cringed  and  cowered 
before  him,  the  Parakeimomenos  himself,  the  Eunuch  Joseph,  the 
Loi'd  High  Chamberlain,  and  President  of  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council,  who  was  practically  the  real  ruler  of  the  Empire.  Then  came 
a  pause,  and  a  hush  of  expectation.  And  lastly  there  advanced, 
headed  by  a  further  company  of  guards — tawny  mountaineers  from 
the  Anatolian  Theme,  and  by  a  band  of  musicians  with  trumpets, 
cymbals,  drums,  and  fifes — the  new  Basileus  and  Basilissa  themselves. 

Romanus  II.  was  arrayed  in  a  corselet  and  armlets  of  gold  over  his 
purple  tunic,  which  shone  with  jewels  and  pearls;  and  from  his 
shoulders  hung  the  long  folds  of  the  Imperial  scaramangion.  His 
legs  had  already  been  fitted  with  the  quaint  scarlet  boots,  or  leggings, 
which  were  the  ensign  of  an  emperor.  His  scabbard  was  scarlet, 
enamelled  and  jewelled.  He  wore  on  his  brow  a  fillet  with  precious 
amulets,  but  as  yet  no  ci'own.  For  the  crown  was  borne  along  beside 
him  by  Polyeuctus,  the  venerable  Patriarch,  supported  and  assisted  by 
the  prelates  of  his  cathedral  in  their  most  gorgeous  robes  of  office. 
Behind  the  Basileus,  in  a  dazzling  group  of  court  beauties,  Ladies-in- 
Waiting,  of  Mistresses  and  Ladies  of  the  Robes,  came  the  new  Basilissa 
herself,  in  a  tunic  of  silk  gauze  of  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  covered 
with  full  robes  of  massive  embroideries,  and  blazing  with  precious 
stones,  pearls,  and  pendants.  Pride,  joy,  hope,  beamed  from  the  lovely 
countenance  of  the  Empress,  and  was  reflected  as  it  were  in  that  of  the 
Emperor.  As  they  passed  slowly  along  the  corridors,  courts,  and  colon¬ 
nades,  the  privileged  spectators,  who  lined  them,  broke  forth  at  the 
bidding  of  the  silentiary,  or  usher,  with  fervid  cries  of  “  Many,  many 
liappy  years !  ”  “  Holy  !  Holy  !  Holy  !  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

and  peace  on  earth !  To  our  Great  Basileus  and  Autocrator  Romanus, 
many  years  of  life !  ”  And  as  the  Empress  passed,  again  they 
chanted  thrice,  “  Long  life  to  our  blessed  Augusta,  welcome  Theophano, 
may  God  keep  thee,  most  pious  lady  of  our  Sovereign  Lord !  It  may 
be  doubted  if  Romanus  II.  was  the  most  glorious  Emperor  of  his 
mighty  line,  and  yet  more  if  Theophano  were  the  most  pious  of  royal 
princesses;  but  this  is  certain,  that  in  all  that  concourse  of  brilliant 
men  and  lovely  women  in  the  wonderful  panorama  of  that  crowded 
day,  in  all  that  Empire  which  stretched  from  far  Calabria  to  the  Cher- 
connesus,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Euphrates,  there 
could  be  found  no  more  brilliant  figure  than  that  of  the  young 
Romanus — and  no  such  dazzling  beauty  as  that  of  the  Greek  Theo¬ 
phano  herself. 

A  space  separated  the  Imperial  group  from  the  rest  of  the  cortege. 
Then  in  gorgeous  robes  of  samite,  embroidered  in  gold  thread,  advanced 
alone  the  huge  form  of  Basil,  the  Eunuch,  the  royal  bastard,  now 
Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  He  was  followed  by  a  group  of 
general  officers  in  their  most  splendid  uniform  of  parade.  All  eyes 
were  now  turned  upon  the  illustrious  chief,  who  stalked  on  in  front  of 
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the  line — the  Generalissimo  of  the  Oriental  armies — the  first  soldier  of 
the  Empire. 

“  See  the  hero  comes,”  said  Bai'das  Skleros  in  a  whisper  to  Eric,  as 
the  adored  chief  turned  a  friendly  glance  on  his  trusty  comi’ade  and 
a  piercing  look  on  his  athletic  attendant,  who  now  took  their  places  in 
the  brilliant  group  of  officers  of  the  staff.  Nicephorus  Phocas,  the 
most  eminent  chief  of  a  long  line  of  Armenian  nobles,  the  most  heroic 
warrior  of  a  family  of  famous  men  of  war,  was  now  in  the  flower  of  his 
strength,  at  forty-six  years  of  age.  His  natural  olive  complexion  had 
been  tanned  and  burnt  almost  to  a  dark  hue  in  the  incessant  cam¬ 
paigns  he  had  fought  since  his  boyhood  amid  the  suns  of  Mesopotamia 
and  the  snov'y  passes  of  Cilicia.  He  wore  his  hair  long  and  flowing, 
with  a  crisp  beard  just  beginning  to  be  tinged  with  grey.  Plis  nose 
was  long  and  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  dark,  of  an  intense  fire  under  a 
penthouse  of  thick  black  eyebrows.  Of  middle  height,  he  had  the 
trunk  and  shoulders  of  a  giant,  with  abnormal  depth  of  chest  and  the 
long  muscular  arms  with  which  he  had  more  than  once  in  battle  cleft 
a  mailed  enemy  to  the  chine.  His  look  was  stern  and  pensive,  lighted 
up  at  moments,  as  it  were,  with  a  sombre  fire  within.  He  was  taciturn 
and  immovable  by  habit,  so  that  hardly  a  gesture  or  a  look  ever  be¬ 
trayed  his  purpose  or  his  thought.  To-day,  he  stalked  on  alone,  his 
mind  far  away  from  the  Sacred  Palace,  with  neither  comrade  nor 
lieutenant  by  his  side;  and  he  just  acknowledged  with  his  hand  the 
cheers  and  obeisances  with  which  he  was  received.  It  was  noticed  that 
he  alone  of  all  that  brilliant  throng  had  chosen  to  attend  the  proces¬ 
sion  in  his  well-worn  tunic  and  his  close  helm  and  corselet  of  action,  in 
the  same  accoutrements  and  arms  in  which  he  was  wont  to  appear  in 
many  a  bloody  field.  And  as  his  scrutiny  fell  on  the  warlike  figure  of 
Eric,  the  young  Scandinavian  felt  a  thrill  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones; 
and  to  his  fantastic  Northern  imagination  it  seemed  to  him  that  Odin 
himself  was  searching  him  with  a  look  to  judge  if  the  lad  were  yet 
worthy  to  enter  into  the  Walhalla  of  heroes. 

Slowly  the  immense  procession  passed  on  to  the  royal  gate,  where  the 
Emperor  mounted  his  cream-coloured  charger  of  the  purest  stock  of 
Arabia,  richly  caparisoned  with  jewelled  and  golden  ornaments.  When 
the  Augusteum  was  reached — the  Forum  in  front  of  the  Palace 
bounded  by  Sancta  Sophia  and  the  Hippodrome — the  Basileus  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  an  immense  crowd  of  privileged  and  official  spectators,  who 
again  raised  the  chant  of  “  Long,  long  life  and  happy  years  to  our 
Augustus  and  Autocrator !  ”  Here  was  renewed  the  ancient  ceremony 
of  ages,  dating  from  the  time  when  Cassar  was  the  true  commander-in¬ 
chief.  Romanus  dismounted  and  was  raised  on  an  immense  shield, 
upborne  by  general  officers,  the  heads  of  the  Senate  and  the  Palace, 
and  even  nominally  by  the  Patriarch  himself;  and,  amidst  volleys  of 
cheers — “  Long  life  and  happy  years !  ” — from  the  vast  throng  in  the 
porticoes  and  terraces  around,  he  was  saluted  as  Caesar,  even  as  Trajan, 
Constantine,  and  Theodosius  had  been  hailed  by  the  army  as  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Julius  and  Augustus. 

This  secular  ceremony  accomplished,  the  Basileus  and  Basilissa  with 
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their  trains  ascended  the  staircase  which  led  to  tlicir  place  in  the  Hip¬ 
podrome.  In  due  order  they  appeared  in  the  cathisma  or  raised 
balcony,  at  the  northern  or  straight  end  of  the  vast  circus,  which  for 
hours  had  been  filled  by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens.  As  the 
Imperial  pair  in  their  gorgeous  array  appeared  at  the  rail  in  front  of 
their  lofty  balcony,  the  sight  was  one  that  struck  dumb  the  raw  Nor¬ 
wegian  halberdier,  and  would  profoundly  impress  even  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  sightseer  of  modern  times.  On  each  side  of  the  long  Hip¬ 
podrome  there  rose  tier  after  tier  on  the  marble  steps  crowned  with 
open  colonnades  a  gathering  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  spec¬ 
tators.  In  their  proper  places  were  seated  the  Factions,  now  organised 
and  recognised  political  clubs.  On  the  city  side  were  seated  in  proper 
uniform  the  Green  Faction,  on  the  sea  side  were  the  Blues,  and  from 
ten  thousand  trained  voices,  at  the  baton  of  their  “  leaders,”  and  at 
the  word  of  “  Salute !  ”  there  broke  forth,  time  after  time,  and  in 
answering  strophe  and  antistrophe  the  ordained  chant,  “  Long  life  and 
happy  years  to  our  Augustus  and  Autocrator,  Romanus” — “Holy! 
Holy !  Holy !  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth  1  ”  The  Caesar 
descended :  and,  on  this  occasion,  by  special  favour,  as  he  was  proud 
of  his  beauty  and  his  consummate  horsemanship,  Romanus  rode  in 
state  on  his  cream  charger  round  the  entire  arena.  As  he  passed  each 
block  of  the  enormous  throng  he  was  received  with  deafening  cheers 
and  the  eternal  chant  of  “  Long  life  and  happy  years!  ”  He  was  now 
disrobed  from  the  stately  dibetesion  and  scuramangion,  and  had 
chosen  to  exhibit  his  exquisite  limbs  in  the  uniform  of  a  cataphractic 
trooper  in  full  campaigning  equipment.  And  as  he  careered  round 
the  long  Hippodrome,  curveting  on  his  fiery  Arab,  the  superstitious 
Byzantine  burghers  imagined  that  they  saw  the  blessed  Saint  George 
himself. 

When  he  w’as  returned  to  the  cafhisitia  aloft  and  had  taken  his  seat 
on  the  throne,  which  stood  high  above  the  gates  whence  the  chariots 
started,  the  Basileus  signed  to  the  Parakeimomenos  that  it  was  his  wish 
for  the  games  to  begin.  The  marshals  and  heralds  now  cleared  the  race¬ 
course  ;  and  four  chariots  of  four  horses  each  were  shot  forth  from 
the  carceres.  The  race  was  followed  with  shouts,  yells,  and  screams  of 
excitement  by  the  vast  host  in  the  circus.  More  races  ensued,  and 
displays  of  various  strange  beasts  from  Asia  and  from  Africa :  camels, 
elephants,  giraffes,  ostriches,  and  lions  were  paraded  round  the  ring. 
And  deputations  from  wild  frontier  tribes  in  strange  outlandish  cos¬ 
tumes  advanced  to  pay  reverence  and  offer  gifts  to  the  Caesar — naked 
Nubians,  seamen  from  the  .^gean  Islands,  Vikings  from  the  Baltic, 
Russ  exiles  and  outlaws,  and  hillmen  from  the  Caucasixs  in  huge  sheep¬ 
skins  and  with  bows  and  arrows. 

The  shows  in  the  Hippodrome  were  continued  long  after  the 
Basileus  and  Basilissa  had  left  their  thrones  in  the  cathisma.  This 
day  of  most  exhausting  ceremonies  had  yet  to  receive  its  final  and  most 
important  function,  in  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  Imperial  pair  in 
the  cathedral  church  by  the  Patriarch.  The  Emperor  again  crossed  the 
Augusteum  to  the  portal  of  the  great  church.  He  had  now  been  re- 
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lieved  of  his  military  array,  and  had  been  formally  arrayed  in  the  gor¬ 
geous  robes  of  Imperial  state,  brocaded  with  gold,  gems,  and  quaint 
devices.  At  the  entrance  to  Sancta  Sophia  tlie  Basileus  was  received 
by  the  Patriarch  and  all  his  clergy;  and  whilst  his  Steward  of  the 
Largesse  presented  gifts  to  the  holy  places,  the  Emperor,  the  Empress, 
and  all  their  principal  attendants  were  supplied  with  lighted  tapers 
with  which  they  entered  the  navthex.  They  were  conducted  into  the 
vestry,  where  fresh  robings  took  place,  and  even  some  refreshments 
were  offered  to  the  e.x^hausted  princes.  After  a  short  rest  the  sacred 
ordinances  of  the  ceremony  began.  Emperor  and  Empress  in  turn 
duly  prostrated  themselves  l)efore  the  holy  images,  crosses,  and  em¬ 
blems,  and  devoutly  kissed  the  miraculous  ikon.  The  procession  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  centre  of  the  mighty  dome,  the  choir  chanting  hymns 
and  repeating  “Holy!  Holy!  Holy!  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and 
peace  on  earth !  ”  and  the  ushers  and  prelates  placed  the  royal  per¬ 
sonages  on  the  thrones  prepared  for  them.  The  Patriarch  himself,  in 
the  heina,  or  chancel,  within  the  semi-circular  apse,  opened  the  stated 
prayers,  and  the  coronation  liturgy  was  chanted,  the  close  of  each  in¬ 
vocation  being  marked  by  the  chant  of  the  choristers.  Advancing 
from  the  chancel  to  the  anihon,  the  Patriarch  caused  the  Gospel  of  the 
day  to  be  read  out,  and  again  he  uttered  the  prayers  of  the  rubric. 
This  u nil) on  was  a  raised  platform  of  coloured  marble,  surmounted  by 
short  columns,  supporting  a  canopy  of  alabaster  and  mosaic.  It  was 
reached  by  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  both  on  the  eastern  and  the  western 
sides,  and  formed  a  kind  of  stage  between  the  chancel,  or  apse,  and 
the  centre  of  the  great  dome;  and  it  served  at  once  as  reading  station 
and  stand  for  important  ceremonies.  Hither  the  Basileus  was  led  by 
one  range  of  stairs,  the  Patriarch  standing  at  the  opposite  end,  and 
the  crowui  being  held  beside  liim.  The  crown  itself  was  perfumed  with 
incense,  and  blessed  by  the  Patriarch  by  placing  his  hands  on  it. 
Then,  summoning  the  Emperor  to  his  side  the  Patriai'ch  raised  the 
crown  aloft,  and  solemnly  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  Basileus,  cry¬ 
ing,  “Holy!  God  in  Three!  bless  our  August  Autocrator  and 
Basileus !  ”  Then  the  Basilissa  was  led  forth  by  her  attendant  eunuchs 
and  borne  up  into  the  anihon,  where  the  Em2)eror  himself  placed  her 
crown  on  his  consort’s  head.  They  both  then  were  attended  to  their 
thrones  in  front  of  the  chancel,  and  the  rest  of  the  ceremony  was  con¬ 
cluded,  the  Patriarch  having  now  returned  from  the  amhon  to  the 
hema. 

There  he  celebrated  mass  himself  and  partook  of  the  elements  in 
solemn  form.  Thereupon  the  Basileus  was  led  into  the  hema  and 
stood  beside  the  silver  altar.  His  crown  is  taken  from  his  head  and 
held  by  the  chief  deacon,  whilst  the  Basileus  on  his  knees  partakes  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  Patriarch  again  blesses  him  and 
anoints  him  with  holy  oil ;  and  cries  over  his  bowed  head :  “  May  the 
Lord  be  mindful  of  the  power  of  thy  kingdom  in  His  Universal  King¬ 
dom,  now  and  always  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.”  Thereupon  the 
Emperor  stoojjed  low,  and  thrice  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Patriarch,  and 
remained  in  silent  prayer,  amidst  a  breathless  pause.  At  last,  the 
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Autocrator  rose,  and  was  led  to  his  throne  beside  the  Empress.  And 
at  once  the  choir  burst  forth  with  the  peals  of  the  organ,  and  the  blare 
of  silver  trumpets,  and  the  chants  of  the  choir  in  the  galleries  were 
renewed.  The  Imperial  procession  was  re-formed.  Hundreds  of 
pendant  chandeliers  held  lighted  candles  and  glass  lamps.  The  in¬ 
cense  poured  upwards  in  wreaths  to  the  saints,  archangels,  and 
cherubim  in  the  mosaics  of  the  domes,  and  amidst  a  blaze  of  colour 
and  the  rustlings  of  a  thousand  robes  of  silk  and  brocade,  the  Im¬ 
perial  cortege  passed  into  the  open  square.  As  they  issued  from  the 
portal,  a  roar  of  voices  ascended  from  the  crowd  without,  with  re¬ 
newed  shouts  of  “  Long  life  and  happy  years  to  Romanus  and 
Theophano !  Augustus  ever  victorious  and  AugTista  beloved  of  the 
Mother  of  God  !  ” 

The  Imperial  procession  with  its  multitude  of  officials,  soldiers, 
eunuchs,  and  priests,  passed  into  the  bronze  gates  of  the  Palace  amidst 
infinite  acclamations,  the  murmur  of  a  vast  mass  of  excited  human 
beings  and  the  incessant  strains  of  martial  music.  They  proceeded 
to  the  hall  of  the  excuhitors  (or  bodyguard),  where  a  banquet  of  three 
hundred  guests  was  held.  The  Basileus  and  Basilissa  themselves  were 
conducted,  with  a  series  of  obeisances  and  forms,  to  the  privy  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  where,  after  a  fitting  rest,  they  supped  in 
the  hall  of  the  Nineteen  Couches  with  the  Patriarch  and  a  few  of  the 
highest  officials  of  the  Empire. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Confession. 

The  young  Viking  had  been  dismissed  from  his  attendance  on 
General  Bardas;  and  stunned  as  he  had  been  by  the  noise  and  mar¬ 
vellous  sights  of  the  day,  his  senses  reeling  from  the  fumes  of  the  in¬ 
cense  and  his  eyes  aching  from  the  incessant  panorama  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed,  he  ventured  to  enter  the  great  temple  alone  that  he  might  re¬ 
call  his  thoughts  from  the  whirl  in  which  they  swam.  The  crowd  had 
leit  the  building;  a  few  sacristans  here  and  there  were  extinguishing 
the  last  lights;  the  air  within  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  flowers  and 
incense.  The  young  soldier  raised  his  eyes  from  the  checkered  floor  to 
the  walls  resplendent  with  the  most  magnificent  marbles  cut  from  the 
Eastern  and  African  quarries,  and  thence  to  the  enormous  monoliths 
crowned  with  capitals  of  intricate  work  of  acanthus  and  vine  leaves. 
He  little  understood  the  nature  of  the  mighty  dome  under  which  he 
stood :  still  less,  how  the  marvellous  pictures  in  gold  and  coloured  gla.ss 
which  filled  the  vaults  had  been  made.  To  his  untutored  eye,  the 
figures  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  of  the 
Saviour  of  Mankind  seemed  to  him  miraculous  appearances  of  these 
sacred  and  divine  beings  in  their  proper  persons.  Fainting  under  the 
sense  of  superstitious  terror,  exhausted  in  body  and  mind  by  all  the 
excitements  of  the  day,  the  young  Norwegian,  whom  neither  man  nor 
brute  had  ever  dismayed  for  an  instant,  sank  down  beneath  an  iko7i  in 
a  dark  corner  of  the  aisle,  and  striving  in  vain  to  utter  a  few  coherent 
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prayers,  he  bowed  himself  to  earth,  muttering,  “God,  be  merciful  to 
one  of  the  least  of  Thy  servants !  ” 

How  long  he  remained  in  this  posture  he  never  knew.  But  when 
coherent  thought  I’eturned  to  him  again,  he  saw  by  a  dim  lamp  two  men 
in  a  distant  corner  of  the  aisle :  one  a  priest  in  his  seat  of  confession, 
the  other  a  bronzed  veteran  wrapped  in  a  long  military  cloak  on  his 
knees  before  the  man  of  God.  The  priest  was  a  young  monk,  whose 
emaciated  face  bore  witness  to  a  life  of  austere  sacrifice.  The  warrior 
bore  the  look  of  the  illustrious  Stratelatos — Nicephorus  Phocas — a 
look  which  no  man  who  had  ever  seen  it  could  forget. 

The  young  soldier  was  thunderstruck  to  see  at  such  a  moment,  in 
such  a  place,  and  with  such  a  look,  the  chief  whom  he  believed  to  be 
within  the  Sacred  Palace  in  the  place  of  honour  at  the  coronation 
feast.  The  mighty  general  was  on  his  knees  before  the  monk;  his 
proud  countenance  was  now  wrung  with  remorse  and  some  dark  pur¬ 
pose  within  his  mind.  To  Eric’s  heated  imagination  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  intruded  on  some  hallowed  scene,  as  if  he  were  watching  his 
Saviour  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  awaiting  His  hour  of  Passion. 
The  guardsman  stole  away  in  the  gloom  of  the  side  aisles  muttering 
jjrayers  to  all  the  Saints  whose  names  and  offices  he  knew  or  could 
remember. 

A  severe  struggle  w^as  indeed  passing  between  the  anchorite  and 
the  general — a  critical  moment  in  the  life  of  the  mighty  commander  of 
the  Eastern  armies.  The  monk,  Abraham,  had  been  made  known  to 
Nicephorus  by  his  venerated  uncle,  IMaleinos.  The  monk  was  now 
known  as  Athanasius.  His  eloquence,  zeal,  and  saintly  character  had 
deeply  impressed  Nicephorus,  who  held  him  in  profound  veneration. 
This  monk  was  the  sole  confessor  of  the  general. 

“  Holy  father,”  he  was  saying  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  “  I  have  lived 
from  youth  upwards  as  a  man  of  war,  to  which  I  was  bred  by  my 
father  and  my  grandfather  of  noble  memory;  and,  if  I  have  done  deeds 
of  blood,  it  was  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  my  commanders  and  of 
our  lord,  the  Basileus.  But  Christ  has  said  that  they  who  take  up  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  I  have  always  hoped  to  die  in  some 
glorious  field,  my  sword  red  with  the  blood  of  followers  of  the  False 
Prophet.  But  now  I  who  never  feared  mortal  men,  tremble  to  think 
of  myself  as  standing  at  the  Judgment  Seat  of  a  God  of  Love  and 
Mercy.  I  feel  at  last — too  late,  alas! — how  a  life  such  as  mine  has 
dishonoured  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  And  if  He  spare  me  a  few  years 
longer,  they  will  be  too  short  to  wipe  out  my  sins  by  penance,  and 
groans,  and  the  solitary  life  of  a  hermit.  Father,  I  have  come  to  ask 
from  thee  a  blessing,  and  thy  good  word  to  the  monks  of  Saint  Deme¬ 
trius  on  Olympus,  whither  I  am  about  to  withdraw  for  ever  to  a  cell.” 

“  My  son,”  replied  the  monk,  “  if  God  has  given  thee  success  as  a 
soldier,  it  was  to  serve  some  wise  purpose  of  His  own.  Thou  hast 
neither  that  humility  nor  that  patience  which  it  becomes  an  eremite 
to  possess,  and  without  which  all  penances  and  prayers  are  in  vain. 
Thou  art  too  old  to  learn  our  hard  and  cheerless  way  of  life.  Thou 
hast  no  experience  of  the  raptures  of  the  soul  when  it  communes  with 
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the  beings  above  in  glory.  Thou  art  not  the  stuff  of  which  saints  are 
made  or  with  which  the  saints  can  hold  converse.” 

“  Ask  my  troopers,”  said  the  hero  proudly,  “  if  I  have  not  lived  a 
life  as  hard  as  any  hermit  of  Mount  Athos !  ” 

“  And  of  humility,  and  peace,  and  meditation  such  as  theirs  ?”  said 
the  monk  with  a  gentle  sadness  that  entirely  covered  the  sarcasm  of 
his  question. 

“  Show  me  how  I  can  humble  myself  more  than  I  do  at  this  hour,  at 
the  feet  of  thee  and  of  Christ.  It  is  peace  that  I  ask.  And  as  to 
meditation — how  often  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  in  the  tented 
field,  have  I  lain  awake  seeking  the  Lord  and  His  blessed  saints,  till 
I  had  a  vision  of  the  Babe  smiling  in  His  mother’s  arms,  and  I  knew 
by  that  sign  that  in  the  morning  I  should  win  a  new  fight  for  the 
Cross.” 

“  Aye,  Christ  means  thee  to  win  yet  other  fights  in  His  name,  for 
the  peril  of  the  Cross  was  never  greater  than  it  is  now.  But  how 
comest  thou  to  be  here  at  this  hour  ?  Will  not  the  Basileus  and  his 
courtiers  mark  thy  absence  from  the  feast  and  accuse  thee  of  treason 
against  the  throne  ?  ” 

“  Does  Nicephorus  Phocas  care  for  the  yelping  of  these  parasites 
and  eunuchs  ?  Is  he  anything  to-day  to  the  Basileus  himself,  or  to  the 
crowds  in  the  Golden  Palace?  Can  you  think  that  the  Basileus  is 
troubled  at  his  absence — aye — or  the  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  the  he-women  or  the 
she-men  who  prowl  about  the  Imperial  Koiton  ?  ” — he  added  at  last 
after  a  broken  sentence  w’herein  he  seemed  to  choke  down  some  words 
that  rose  to  his  lips. 

“  I  know  of  many  she-men  in  that  court,  but  of  only  one  he-woman,” 
said  the  subtle  priest,  suddenly  catching  at  a  new  thought  and  casting 
on  the  soldier  a  piercing  glance.  “  What !  has  the  proud  Basilissa 
dared  to  affront  the  first  soldier  of  the  Empire,  and  maddened  him  to 
forswear  the  service  of  his  Majesty  in  his  wrath  ?  I  thought  a  Phocas 
was  of  too  stern  a  mould  to  be  goaded  or  turned  from  his  duty  by  the 
insolence  of  a  spoiled  beauty !  ” 

“  Father,  it  is  done.  And  neither  man  nor  w'oman  in  the  court  will 
miss  Nicephorus  or  wonder  at  his  absence.  I  have  sent  a  trusted  mes¬ 
senger  to  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  to  beg  from  his  Sacred  Majesty 
permission  to  retire  from  all  my  offices  and  leave  to  enter  a  hermitage. 
And  his  Lord  High  Eunuchship  will  take  good  care  that  his  Majesty 
grants  my  prayer.  That  is  how  I  come  to  be  here.  My  Sovereign 
Lord,  Romanus,  will  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  his  gloomy  commander-in- 
chief,  and  our  Sovereign  Lady  Theophano  will  jest  about  the  surly 
monster  in  the  blood-stained  tunic  as  she  is  unrobing  with  her  maids 
of  honour;  and  she  will  finish  the  epigram  she  was  beginning  to-day.” 

“  What !  did  she  address  thee  in  public  ?  ” 

“  She  beckoned  me  towards  her  side  as  the  procession  was  forming, 
and  called  out  so  loud  that  the  wife  of  Lord  Demetrius  and  others 
could  hear — ‘  Wear  not  so  gloomy  a  countenance  for  my  sake.  Lord 
Commander  of  the  Eastern  Themes,  or  our  loyal  Byzantines  will  fly 
from  the  sight  of  thee,  as  they  say  the  Hagarenes  so  often  fly  when  thy 
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plume  is  to  the  front !  ’  These  were  her  very  words — I  hear  them 
ringing  in  my  ears — and  then  she  smiled  on  me  the  smile  that  no  man 
forgets.” 

“  And  is  it  possible  that  the  ‘  Terror  of  the  Hagarene  ’  as  they  truly 
name  thee  will  suffer  the  idle  word  of  a  woman  to  turn  his  life,  to  break 
the  keenest  sword  in  Christendom,  if  not  to  put  in  peril  this  Empire 
of  Rome  and  of  Christ  ?  ” 

“  Father,  I  tell  thee  it  is  done.  My  life  as  a  layman  is  ended.  My 
surrender  of  office  is  already  in  the  hands  of  our  Autocrator.  I  am 
no  longer  a  soldier.  I  am  a  postulant  for  the  holy  life — in  what  re¬ 
mains  to  me  on  this  earth  ” — he  muttered  with  a  deep  sigh. 

“Nicephorus,  my  son  in  God,”  said  the  monk  with  a  solemnity  that 
was  almost  stern,  “  thou  art  hiding  the  truth  from  thy  father  con¬ 
fessor.  To  mislead  the  priest  in  confession  is  to  seek  to  mislead  God 
Himself.  And  He  who  reads  all  thoughts  and  sees  to  the  heart  of 
man  will  surely  avenge  the  insult  to  His  servant  who  is  betrayed  in 
his  holy  office.  Nicephorus,  I  charge  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  hide  not  the  truth  from  me  as  thou  canst  not  hide  it  from  God. 
Thou  art  bewitched  by  a  woman !  Who  has  seduced  thee  to  sin  ?  ” 

“Father,  as  I  live  by  bread,  I  have  never  sinned  with  woman,  nor 
has  woman  ever  sinned  with  me.  My  sins,  as  God  knoweth,  are  sins  of 
violence,  and  wrath,  and  blood,  and  pride — but  of  love  never,  of  lust 
of  the  flesh  nothing,  aye,  of  self-indulgence,  I  may  say  without  a  boast, 
not  an  hour  since  I  first  grew  a  beard.  Monk,  I  tell  thee,  that  of 
woman  I  am  as  pure  as  thou— aye,”  he  added  wnth  a  bitter  word, 
“  much  more  worthy  of  the  crown  of  virginity  than  are  many  monks  of 
East  and  of  West.” 

“  Nicephorus  Phocas,  palter  not  with  words  in  this  sacred  office,”  re¬ 
joined  the  monk,  now  rising  to  stern  authority  in  exercise  of  his 
divine  mandate,  and  addressing  the  great  soldier,  with  such  power  as 
he  himself  was  wont  to  use  in  giving  his  orders  on  the  field,  “  I  said, 
thou  art  bewitched  by  a  woman.  Again  I  ask  thee,  in  confession,  w’hat 
woman  has  bewitched  thee,  so  to  change  thy  life  ?  ” 

The  chief  answered  not  a  word.  But  he  sank  down  flat  on  the 
marble  pavement;  and  lay  prostrate,  writhing  in  agony,  and  shame, 
and  despair,  his  huge  limbs  convulsed,  and  his  powerful  hands  clinched 
in  his  passion.  A  long  silence  ensued,  hardly  broken  by  the  sobs  and 
groans  of  the  chief,  as  his  frame  was  shaken  with  a  titmult  of  emotions. 

“God  gives  me  no  right  to  grant  His  absolution  till  the  truth  is  con¬ 
fessed  and  penance  is  prescribed,”  said  the  monk  at  last  in  measured 
and  solemn  tones ;  and  he  waited  till  the  storm  of  feeling  had  grown 
calm. 

“  Holy  father,”  said  the  chief  at  last,  rising  from  the  pavement  but 
s^^ill  on  his  knees,  his  head  bowed  down,  and  his  hands  clasped  under 
him,  speaking  in  a  low  and  broken  voice.  “  My  sin  is  in  thought,  as 
yet  known  only  to  God  and  to  my  heart.  I  have  done  no  act  of 
wrong :  I  will  do  no  act  of  wrong.  But  I  am  consumed  with  a  fire 
wdthin  me,  and  I  must  be  far  away  from  this  city  of  sin — this  Palace 
of  folly  and  lust  and  vanity — this  pandemonium  of  eunuchs,  pimps. 
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and  pandars.  I  must  flee  from  this  woman — this  new  Theodora — this 
second  Irene.  Tlie  thought  of  her  haunts  me  day  and  night.  When 
she  first  began  to  mock  the  battered  warrior,,  whose  grisly  boar’s 
head,  she  said,  might  well  be  used  to  frighten  the  Hagarene  babies 
when  they  whined,  a  thrill  went  through  me — no !  not  of  pain  or 
anger — no !  not  of  shame,  no !  rather  of  pleasure.  I  found  myself 
waiting  in  the  portico  where  she  would  take  the  air  with  her  girls  and 
creatures,  and  she  would  pinch  my  rough  cheek  and  call  me  Vulcan, 
looking  herself  indeed  the  Goddess  of  Beauty  as  fabled  by  those  pagan 
poets  that  the  courtiers  still  love  to  recite.” 

“Well!  why  this  to  me,”  broke  in  the  monk  in  manifest  disgust, 
“what  matters  all  this  to  thee  or  to  me?  Quit  this  city  of  folly  and 
sin,  and  be  off  hence  to  thy  command  in  the  marches  of  Taurus,  to 
stop  the  ravages  of  the  Hagarenes  who  threaten  the  people  of  Christ.” 

“Tliou  hast  not  heard  all,  holy  father,  or  I  should  not  now  be  here 
and  on  my  knees.  I  tell  thee,  the  woman  has  seen  her  power.  These 
subtle  daughters  of  Eve  know  by  instinct  when  the  sons  of  Adam  begin 
to  feel  weak.  The  flashing  rays  from  those  eyes  burn  me.  They  pierce 
my  eyes  with  fiei'v  points,  as  it  were,  w-hen  some  royal  traitor  is  blinded 
by  red-hot  needles.  She  smiles  triumphant  when  she  sees  me  quiver, 
and  woman-like  she  loves  to  see  me  quiver  again  before  her.” 

“  Leave  her,  and  begone  to  the  East,”  broke  in  the  priest,  with  no 
little  impatience  and  contempt  in  his  voice. 

“  That  I  cannot  do,  whilst  I  remain  an  Imperial  officer  of  State. 
She  has  her  purposes:  she  means  to  make  me  her  creature,  her  tool,  her 

lover — her - 1  know  not  how’ — I  know  not  what  is  in  her  thought. 

She  despises  her  own  lord,  she  tempts  him  to  wallow  fiirther  in  the 
mire  of  his  whores,  euniichs,  and  catamites.  She  has  great  designs, 
and  aspiring  thoughts.  She  needs  a  commander  who  has  the  trust  of 
our  troops.  Father,  I  tell  thee,  she  has  need  of  me;  and  I  burn  for 
her.  She  knows  her  power  and  my  shame.” 

A  long  pause  followed,  and  neither  spoke.  The  monk  meditated  in 
silence.  At  last  he  spoke. 

“  Nicephorus  Phocas,  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  hear  a  warrior  of 
high  renown  confess  to  being  tempted  into  the  toils  of  a  woman  such  as 
this.  I  judge  it  to  be  a  passing  madness,  which  distance  and  thy  own 
great  duties  and  labours  alone  can  cure.  The  monks  of  Saint  Deme¬ 
trius  shall  not  be  poisoned  by  the  presence  amongst  them  of  thy 
fevered  soul.  Thou  art  not  fit  in  the  sight  of  God  and  His  Mother 
for  the  spiritual  life;  thou  art  sorely  needed  by  God  and  His  Son  for 
the  mavtial  life.  Rome  and  Christ  can  be  saved  from  Mohameth  only 
by  thee.  Thou  hast  sinned  against  Christ  and  His  Virgin  Mother  by 
idly  toving  with  the  Imperial  temptress.  See  her  no  more— but  hasten 
to  thy  post  in  the  Anatolian  Mountains.  There,  in  thy  lonely  tent, 
pray  nightly  to  the  Immaculate  One  for  her  blessing  and  pass  the  day 
in  the  saddle  amongst  the  scattered  outposts  of  thy  menaced  command. 
On  this  condition  alone  can  I  give  thee  absolution  for  thy  sin :  sin  as 
black  in  the  sight  of  Christ  and  His  Mother  as  if  thou  hadst  been 
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taken  in  open  adultery,  and  dragged  to  execution  as  a  traitor.  Accept 
this  penance,  or  remain  unaneled  in  thy  sin 'and  thy  shame!  ” 

The  silence  lasted  for  a  space,  till  it  grew  acutely  painful  to  both. 
With  groans,  and  tears,  and 'writhings,  the  chief  at  last  uttered  the 
fatal  words — “  I  -obey  the  Holy  Mother  Church  !  ” 

Then  the  monk  rose  to  his  full  height ;  -  and,  with  a  look  of 
triumphant  authority  and  a^  voice  of  thrilling  power,  as  he  placed  his 
long  thin  emaciated  hands  on  the  bare  head  of  the  chief,  he  said — 
“  Christ  absolves  thee  from  thy  sin,  and  accepts  thy  obedience  and 
service.  Pass  to  thy  appointed  command,  and  do  thy  duty  as  a 
soldier  of  Rome  and  of  Christ.  I  purge  thee  of  thy  sins  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity  and  of  the  Mother  of  God,  into  whose  Holy  keeping  I  now 
commit  thee  1  Nicephorus  Phocas,  go  in  peace,  and  may  God  be  with 
thee  1  ” 

“I  go,”  murmured  the  chief,  exhausted  by  his  long  agony  and 
strife,  “  I  go  to  my  ruin — to  my  shame — to  my  death.” 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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